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INI BODUCIDRY BHAJ^YA 

The Instruments ( or Means) of Right Cognition* must he 
garded as rightly eflectm, because it is only v'hen a thing U 
owfl by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that there 
possibility of its giving rise to ftuitful and effective exertion, 
s a matter of fact, nothing can be known except through an 
ment of Cognition; nor can fruitful exertion be aroused, 
pt when things have become known 

’ '.s It orffy when the agent lias cognised a thing by means 
'strument of Cognition that he desires either to acquire or 
i ijet rid of it; and the effort of tlic agent stimulated by this 
,)re to acquire or get rid of the thing known is what is called 
I- eVtion*: and this exertion is called fruitful’ when it becomes 
n Ai-d to a result. 


•' This word 'fYiiriana' wused bolh in the Mnse of 'instrument of right 
emtion ’ (in which ease the right eosnition >s the direct fruit, and ultimate 
rtion only the indirect fruit), and in that of 'right cognition,' in which 
c the ezertton is the direct /ruft. In fbe preteof eoofezt ne take the word 
'' ‘instrument of right cognition’ because of what follows in lines 
-23 of P- 2, wlietc the 'prPmSna’ is distinguished from pnimi/i or I 
'ght Cognition. 

% 
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Th« H to when the peraon putting foTih «ie«io)i‘ 
detinng either to acquire or «t rid of the thing, come* by i 
Mertion, actually to acquire or to discard it. hia eacrtion beeo 
fruitful’ 


The object’ or thing* (cognised by means of the Insirum 
of Cognition) la of four kinds cis (1) pleasure (2) source 
pleasure, (3) pain, and (4) source of pain These objects 
the Instruments of Cognition sre innumerable owing to 
fact of the number of Imng crestures being infinite It is o 
when the Instrument of Right Cognition duly operates w 
regard to an object, that due success can belong to the ‘cognisi 
{»ho then only can hare any idea of the objfct).— to the ‘«en« 
object’ (which then only can hare its tnie character Imown), 
and to the ‘right cognition’ (which then only can lead to the d 
apprehtMioti of the object), because there le no possibility 
the object being accooipljshed, <o long as the most effective eau 
1$ not present [and It I* the /lu/renenf of Cognition which is tl 
meet effective cause) * 

‘CoKmser’ (Pfoma/r) means that person who is stiratilstr 
to eienion by the desire to acquire or discard the object that I 
means of which the person nhttins the right cognition of the thid 
n called the ‘Instrument of Right Cogmiior’ (PremSna) th. 
thing which i* rightly known is esiled the ‘eogaised objec 
(Praffieyc), and the apprebendine or knowledge of the thm 
IS called ’right eogaiteon’ {Praniii) It is on all these lour ftctoi 
that the rest nature of things is dependent (for its being accepted 
or rejected, or treated with indifference) ' 

* Now what IS this ‘real nature' (of things}! " ^ 

It IS nothing else but ‘being or ‘eicstence' in the ease of the 
which I* (or ensts), and ‘non-being* nr 'non existence’ m the cad 
of that which IS not (does not exist) That is to say, when torn? 
thing that 'is’ (or exists) IS apprehended as iemg or e^u/enl-^ 
that It IS apprehended at what It really IS, and not as somethin! 
of a contrary nature (i • ,as 'non being’)— then that which J 
tbiiAeip^rehended constitutes the‘tnie nature of the thing AaJ 
analogoualj, when a nonentity is apprehended as 8ucl>— i r%W 
wbat it really is not as something of a contrary natjre,—-thM 
• ' Aniexamartfiafi iadMatetiuirth» iraitaiyah '—yarlAa 
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that -whtch is thus apprehended, constitutes the ‘true nature’ of 
the thing (of the non entity) 

“But hon" IS It possible for the latter,— I e . the non entity 
that which does not exist — to be cognised by means of an 
Instrumen^f Right Cognition > ” 

This IS possible wc reply, because as a matter of fact, at the 
tune that the existept thing is cognised (by means of the Instru- 
ment of Cognition) the non existent thing is not cognised That 
IS to saj , there is non cognition of the non existent, ^nd this shows 
that it is only by means of the Instrument of Cognition, whereby 
the existent is cognised, that wc cognise also the non existence of 
the non existent * We illustrate this by reference to a lamp when 
the lamp illumines and renders visible something that is visible. 
— that which is not seen in the aame manner as that vjiible 
thing, IS regarded to be non existent the mental process* being as 
follows *i{ the thing existed It would be seen, — as it is not seen. 
It must be concluded noi to exist * In the same manner, at the 
time that the existent thing is cognised rocanaof an Instrument 
of Cognition, if at the same time, something else ts not equally 
cognised, the conclusion ts that tins latter does not exist, the 
mental process being as folitjws *if the thing existed it would be 
cognisedf-^as it is not cognised it must be concluded not to exist ’ 
Thus wc find that the same Instrument of Cognition which mam 
fests — males known— the existent ’thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non existent thing The * Entity that which exists 
IS going to be described by means of a comprehensive group 
of sixteen 

From among (endless) entities ( e £ Pramo/ia etc and many 
such other things as the grams uf sand etc ) 

Sutra I 

It IS the knowledge of tlie real essence (or true character) 
of the followiQd sixteen categories that leads to the attainment 
>f the Highest Good^(l) The means of Right Cognition 
'2) The objects of Right Cognition (3) Doubt , (4) Motive, 
’5) Example, (6) Theory (7) Factors of Inference. 

• Theonl^ ditTeience thus bemeen the rxutenrsncl the nan exiitem is 
ihatj while the former formi die object of the In$trutncnt ol Cognition 
UrtcUy, the Utter doee so only tnitneUy — i » through something diat 
xists 
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(8) Cogitation , (9) Demonstrated Truth (10) Discussion , 
(l2) Wrangling (13) Fallacious Reason 
O'*} Casuistry, (15) Futile Rejoiner. and (16) Clinchers 
BHA^YA 

* When erpounding the compound in winch ibc above rale 
gurics are mentioned each of them ihould be stated b; means of 
viotds having the singutar. dual or plural form in accordance with 
the actual number of the categorj concerned as described later 
on The compound IS the Doondiia of the eofialalife class The 
Genitive ending at the end of the compound word ‘ Fremanapra 
meya fdttUe ’ has the force of the ‘Sesa f (that is, signified 
relationship in genersl), tbcGcnicire ending involved in the com 
pound ' Utloainana* (which is equivalent to lailifasya jrSnert) 
— as also that involved in the compound ‘misreyasaJiiioinah’ 
{niiireyajassa aJhi£ainah),—li»i the sente of the ixcosalivt 

Those enucaerated m the Sutra arc tbe entities or categories 
for the true knowledge which the present treatise has been 
proFOUoded Thus the present StUro should be taken as stating 
in brief the purport of the whole treatise,— this purpon being ’ 
that the Highest Good ta attained hj the knowledge of the essence 
of such things as the f^il and the rest this Same idea as further 
elaborated in the next Suira,— the sense of which is that the 
Highest Good ts attained when one has rightly understood the 
real nature of— (o) that which it fit to be discarded (eg pain) 
along with ita causes, (i e . ignoronee ntiJ desire merit and dement 
as leading to pain), (i) that wbicfi is absntutely deseniclive (of 
pSin, I «, true i/loio/ei/ge), (e) the meaiwof its destruction (i e , the 
scientific treatises) and (i/Mhegosl tobe attained (le. Highest 
Good) , these being the tour lands of Injects dealt with (by all 
philoeapbics] traetises) 

An objection «a raised — ‘The mention of Donftf and the rest 
apart by themselvet It superfluous because alt these, being in> 

* The Vtrtita meke* the sentenee ‘<arlht dien^ioisruioA * precede 
‘ KirJftt yalhataean^n Tbit aim appear* to h« the natural order ' c 

the explination of the partiCUbr form that the iifra%a II to t«te on come 
nnl/ after the patltcular eompMrad has hecii noted 

i'Stfa It aEnirsmalical teel>sic*l name girm tn that which does nil 

fafJ wiiJiinany o/ fJie case «Ji»i««» denetitlrtof active ageflcjr foaerd* *» 

action Id thecateof the Craitive nhen no case relation it {ouad possihle. 
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eluded either among ‘ the Means of Cognition ' or among ‘ the 
Objects of Cognition’, cannot be regarded as different from 
these ” 

This IS true , but for the good of living hemgs have been 
provided the four scicncea [Vcdic, Agricultural, Political and 
Logico Metaphysical], of which Logic-Metaphysics form the 
fourth, also called ‘Nyaya’, the Science cf Reasoning, — each of 
these sciences deals with a distinct act of subjects, and each has 
Its own distinct method of treatment , and as a matter of fact, 
Doubt and the rest form the subjects dealt with by the science of 
Logic Metaphysics*, consequently, if all these were not distinctly 
enunciated, it would appear that this science dealt with the Sou] 
only, like the Upamsads It is for this reason { i e , for the pur 
pose of guarding against thn idea) that Doubt and the other 
categories have been enunciated with a view to indicate clearly 
the distinctive subjects dealt with by this Science (which thus 
becomes distinguished from the other Sciences) 

] The Author proceeds to show in what manner Doubt and 
the other categories form integral factors of the Science of 
Reasoning ] 

[a] (As regards Doahl, the third among the enunciated 
categories) NySsa’ or ‘Reasraiing’ functions neither with 
regard to things unknown nor with regard to those known 
definitely for certain it functions only with regard to things 
that are i/ou&f/u/ , as is dcclsrcd in the SBfra 1141 — ‘On any 
matter held in suspense, when the reality of things is ascertained 
by means of considering the two sides of the question we have 
wliat IS called Demonsfrateif TralA , — in this Sutra, ‘suspense’ 
stands for Doubt , the ‘considering of the two sides' consitutes the 
process of reasoning , and * the ascetimment of the reality of 
things,’ which IS 'Demonstrated Truth forms ‘the knowledge 
of the real nature of things ’ The form in which Don&f appears is 
‘or’ — ‘is the thing this or that ? — it is an uncertain idea that 

we have cf things , and thus (i e, being an itfeo), though it is an 
objicl of cognition, and thus already included in the second cate, 
gory (prameya), it is mentioned separately for reasons indicated 

• Thus even though Doubt, etc miy be included undei the ' Meant * and 
the • Objects ' of Cognitjon. it is neeessaty to enunciate them separately m 
order lo jndirate the several ‘ subjects ’ dealt mth by the Science 
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above [i e , because it fonns a necessary factor, the very basis, of 
the process of f^easoninj] ' 

IB] As regards ‘Molu>e’ (the fourth category ), — Motife 
IS that, on being urged, by which man has recourse to 
activity, that is to say, it is that, desiring either to obtain or 
reject which, man has recourse to an aebon , and as such this 
bears upon (or affects) all living beings, all actions and all 
sciences . and this forms the basis of all reasoning or investiga 
(ton (h^Sya) Itvithout some motive, or end m view, no reasoning 
had recourse to] "What do yon mean by this ny3ya or reason- 
ing}" It means the examination of things by means of proofs,* 
that IS to say, Inference based upon Perception and Verbal 
Cognitioi IS called ‘ NySya ’ or ‘Reasoning’, it is also called 
M/iwiyS’ (‘Jfivestigafiofi’) because it consists in the recievrag 
(enn- ihsana) of a thing previously eppreArm/si/ (i&rifa) thitnigh 
Perception and Verbal Cognition, the science that proceeds by 
this ‘investigation is ‘^AOihsiii’, 'NyByeadyB', 'NySyoiSslra', the 
' Science of Reasoning’ (Logic) That Inference which is contrary 
fo Perception and Verbal Cognitiort <a tiot tree Reasoning, it la 
Jell* Reasoning 

[It has been asserted that ’Afofice bears upon all living heingi, 
all actions and all sciences', the suthor now proceeds to show what 
motiee there is in (he three kinds of Disesssjon, mentioned among 
the categoriesj Ibat m regard tn this (above mentioned ‘false 
reasoning’) Discussion and Disputation serve distinct purposes is 
well known [Discussion being earned on for the purpose of gening 
at the truth, and Disputation for that of vanquishing tn onwiiectj; 
as regards kVrangUng, we proceed to examine whether or not it 
has or serves iny purpose One who haa recouise to aranghng ts 
called a wransUr and when pressed to atste what his motive is, 
if he statea his motive, declanngtbst such la his standpoint snd 

such hiS theory (for establisliing which he hat recourse to the 
wrangling),— then h« abandons hi* character cf terangter (s 

wrangler being one who do« not take up any definite position for 

himself): if, on fhe other hand, he does not slate his motive. 

■ The Tdtpsrya erptiiaf that by *pR»Ft' here are ciesRt (he fire fictori 
or mcmt)«r» of the aylloginn 

f The Tetparya addi ‘Analepr • 
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then he becomes open to the charge of being neither an ordinary 
man of business, nor a serious enquirer , — fastly, if (in order to 
escape from these contingencies) lie declares his motive to consist 
in the showing of the impossibility or untenability of the position 
of his opponent (without the establishing of any position of his 
oxvn), — then too he becomes open to the same contingencies , for 
instance, when showing the nntenchihly of the opponent's position, 
he has to accept the following four factors — (l) the person show 
the untenability ti e the wrangler himself), (2) the person 
towhom the untenabiUiy isshown, (3) that (reasoning) by means 
of which he shows the untenability, and (4) that (untenability) 
which IS shown , and in accepting these, he renounces his wrong 
lership [The true wrangler being one who does not admit any 
thing] If, on the other hand, he does not admit these four 
factors then his as8ettion~that his purpose hee in the showing 
of the untenability of lus opponent's position— becomes meaning 
less Then again, Soira 1-2 3 defines Wrangling as a telleelten 
oj senUnees wherein there is no matntain/ng (e/ any definite stand 
point ) , now if the wrangler admits what is declared by means of 
those sentences, then that becomes his portion, which he has to 
maintain , if, on the other hand, he does not admit what is meant 
by the sentences, then, those sentences become absolutely mean- 
ingless (for him), and his putting them forward becomes a mere 
random incoherent babbling, and ceases to be Wrangling * 

[Having proved the presence ol some motive in all actions, 
the author takes up the original subyect, and proceeds to show 
how Example, the fifth category, and the rest of the categories 
enunciated, form integral factors in the Science of Reasoning, 
and what purposes each of them semes.] 


• lIieBht only puts fonvrd the «Tplinentt ascihU there bting any 
in W rangfifiR it does not show how • motive is present in this fomx 
of <!itcuition This siiiwer hss been supplied by the VSrtika, wherein it ts 
sKo»n that the dcriaition of TVrsociHis does not mean that the vfranjler can 
hi\e no position of hit own. all thst it means la that la wnnehns his motiee 
lies not in the mainu ning of iny position that he michthold, but simply in 
shonine the untenability of the oppaomt s piMitiOa Henceevrn thoo^ he 
tdmits the four fictori enumerated above, he does set renounce his 
•reeytmhip 
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[C] As regards Example, the /i/lh category,— it is some 
thingthat is directly perceived — i e which cannot fail to b< 
percieved ( or hnown ) by all enquirers — ordinary men end 
feamed {and which needs do proof, which is setr>evident), 
this (Example) is, from its very tiature, an ‘ohjeet of en^nilien 
(and thus included in the second category ) , but it has been 
isentioned separately* because (nferenee snd Verba! Cog 
Dition are both dependent upon it, it is only when there is an 
Example (to corrobMate the premiss, for instance) — and not 
otherwise — that there can be a Valid Inference, or Verbal 
Cognition It IS thus on the basis of an Example that all 
Reasoning proceeds, asm rtemnlishing the Opponeot's position, it 
IS necessary to show that It IS opposed to (not compatible with) 
an Example (admitted bv both parties), and in establishing one s 
own position also, it becomes necessary to show that it is corro- 
borated by an Example {There t» yet another reason whi 
importance has been attached to Examplt it is through ibis that 
the position of the atheistic Bauddha becomes doubly unteniMel 
lithe Atheist admits a corroborative example, he renounces his 
cthertt'c (Nihdistie) patiuon fas bj t^ihhsro, til thingt hare 
merely momeotarj eaistence , snd hence it is not possible for 
the Example, which must be in the form of something that 

existed in the past, to be present at the time that it is put for 

ward] if, on the other hsnd. he does not adroit an Example, on 
the basis of what could he attack the position of hie Opponent » 
Further, the enunciation of Example among the categories is 
necessary, because it is only when the Example has been described 
that we car? have the definiuon of tbc ' Instance corroborative of 
the inferential premiss' s* propounded ifl Su/ras 1 I 36 and 37 
—•xhcCorroberofive example which yosscsaing 

the properties of the Frobanduro is Similar to u ' (Sutra 30). and 

also It •» ' <*»*< Example which, not possessing the properties 
of the Probandum i» dissimilar to it (sutra 37) ( Ihus the 

description of £*-flnip/e IS found to he a necessary factor m the 
art of reasuning ] 

{Dj ApjopoaUionor statement of fact asserted in the form 
•thisisso IS called ‘Theory’ (or Doctrine) This la an ' object 
of cognition’ (hence included under lie second category)! and 
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yet It has been enunciated separately by itself, because, it is 
only when there are a number of different theories, and neVer 
otherwise, that the three forms of discussion — Discussion, 
Disputation and Wrangling — become possible 

[Ej When a certain conclusion has to be proved, a number 
of words (sentences) have to be used , and the five sentences that 
are necessary for the proving of the conclusion arc called 
‘ Pratijna ’ (Statement of the Conclusion, Proposition) and the rest , 
and these fiveiahen collectively are what have been called ‘Faefors’ 
(the jctfeifh category), all the ‘Means of Cognition’ (or forms of 
valid cognition) are found to be present among these ‘Factors’, 
for instance, the ‘ Statement of the Conclusion * is oerbal , ‘the 
Statement of the Prolans’ IS in/crcafiol, the ‘ Statement of the 
Instance ’ is perceptional , the Statement uf the Minor Premiss^ 
la <ina/o|icaf , and the ' Rcassertion of the Conclusion’ consiate in 
the indicating of the capability of all the aforesaid Statements 
to bear upon the same object or purpose It is this five fold 
declaration that constitutes the highest form of reasoning, [as it is 
only when thus stated that the Reasoning succeeds in convincing 
the unbeliever] It cs on the basis of this form of Reasoning again 
that the three forms uf Discussion proceed, they canuot do so 
without It , and the ascertainment of truth also is dependent on 
this form of Reasoning It is for these reasons that though the 
aforesaid * Pactors of reasoning ' being in the form of words, are 
included in the second category ‘ Object of Cognition yet they 
have been mentioned separately 

[F] Co|ifc(ion is neither included among the four aforesaid 
‘Means of Cognition’, nor is it a distinct (fifth) ‘Means 
of Cognition ’, it however helps the ‘Means of Cognition ' in that 
it leads to the ascertainment of their validity or invalidity, 
and thereby helps in the attaining of true knowledge As an 
caampi'c oi' Coittation, we Save the t'oi’i’owing — rhere arises 
a doubt as to whether the birth of man is brought about by 
a cause that IS itself caused — or by a cause that is uncaused, 
— or It IS merely accidental, without any definite cause, and 
this uncertainty affords an occasion for the functioning of 
Ccgilatwn based upon the consideration of the possible causes 
(and their efiects), and it proceeds tn the following manner — 
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n bjrth IS brought about by a cause that is itself caused, 
then It IS only light that on the disappearance of the eauie 
(which being caoaerf 18 liable to disappearance), there should be 
cessation of birth if birth is brought about by an uncaused 
cause, then, the disappearance of the eneoastJ entity being im- 
possible, there would be no possibility of any cessationV birth — 
if, lastly. It Were without a cause, then, as coming into enstence 
without a cause (and issuch being anecateJ, eternal), it could 
never cease to be and hence there could be no cause for its 
cessation , which means that there would be no cessation of birth 
The ‘ Means of Cognition ' hearing upon the subject matter of 
the above tend to indicate that Inrth is dat to Karma , end in this 
they are helped (have their validity established) by the above 
Cogitation and thus, inasmuch as Cegitoiion serves the purpose 
of analysing the objects of true knowledge it is regarded ss 
helping in the attaining of true knowledge Cogitation, even 
though included in the second category, ’ Object of Cognition,' 

IS yet enunciated separately, because, along with the 'Means 
of Cognition’ it is of use in Discussion, both in estsblishtag 
(one's own position) and in demolishing (the position of the 
opponent). 

[g 1 Demonstrated Troth constiiuies that true knowledge 
which IS the result of the 'Means of Cogsiuon',* it forma the final 
aim of all Diacussiun and Discussion is sided by Oisputatiun and 
Wrangling It is the last two calcgoitcs of Cogitation and 
Demonstrated Truth that carry on all the business of the world, 
and It IS for this reason that, tbot^h included la the object 
of cognition’, Demoniraled Troth has been eounciited separately 
[H] DitcBSiion consists m a number of scDtences (or dccls 
rations) put forward by vanous speakers purporting to be reasons 
m support of several tbeoncs, leading ultimately to the acceptance 
of one of these theories as the 'demonstrated truth’, and it has 


• Til* T&tp,.rya pOmU out that it u the Fsctorsof rettoniag thit are 
mtam here bj *M«sd« cf Copi’tioo , M it <s onl; in them that we have ill 
the hfeantof CogaiiKHi atong widi Ocititien But ir addi thit m rcetity 

DemonstrsteUTnto »• \nsi ' true* si>v*i*3jte Wnibn'it'iedup to' byX'efila 
new snd therefoie Demcneirsted Truth should be regarded as the reiwlt 
of Perception snd til the other Metns el Coahilion. ss tided by CoftiWio* 
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been enunciated separately for the purpose ol indicating it'’ 
distinctive features ; as it is only trfien it is carried on m acepr 
dance with its distinctive charactenstics that it leads to the 
ascertainment of truth 

ffandj] Dispulafian and are different forms of 

Discussion, they arc difTercnt frotn Discussion proper [inasmuch 

as Disputation admits of the use of Casuistry etc , which are not 

allowed in Discussion , and Wrangling does not tend to the «/«- 
ilifkmi of any position) which forms the main purpose of 
Discussran], and they have been enunciatec! separately, because 
they help in the guarding of the knowUJge of traih once attained 
(by means of Discussion) [ see SlI 4 2. 50 ] 

[K] FallfTcioaa Reasons are in reality included among the 
Chnafiers (the sixteenth category), but they have been enunciated 
separately, because from among the 'Clinchers’, it la these that 
can be put forsvard oi indicated in Diecussionsy— the other 
‘elinchcra’ being indicatablc only in Disputations and Wranghnga. 

[L, M and Nj Cajoisfry, FaftU Reiointfer and Cltnehera have 
been enunciated separately, for the purpose of showing what they 
are, as u is only when the real character of these has been shown 
chat these can be avoided by one ift his own asserttone, and urged 
mth force against the assertions of others, and also when an 
opponent has recourse to Caaoistry, ft can be essily refuted and 
also easily made use of [indicated and explained to the Dmpirc. 
only when its real character is known]* 

[Recapdulalicn of the fnlrojattory iSofro— /mportunce of the 

S osira ] 

The aforesaid Science of Reosoning dealing as it dots with 
the Afeons Cogndion and the other Categories,— 

’is the lamp of all Sciences, the Means ( of the Knowledge) 
of all things ii is the basis of all activities and as such it has 
been expounded at the very outset (of all scientific investigation) 
As regards the 'knowlcdgcoftruth and attainroent of highest 
good’ (spoken of in the Sutra), it must be borne in mind that there 
IS such ‘knowledge’ and such ‘attainment dealt with m (and 
• Thus then it h»» been shown lh»t JDosilt and the other cstegviiet, eveo 
though meluded mthe fifit two eeiegones, have been scpsraieir enuDCisted 
wichs viewfo indioato the dealt with in theSelmce of ReiMning 
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pertaining jpccifically to) each of the fourSc enees (or branches of 
knowledge), in ita own peculiar manner In the Science we are 
dealing with here the Science of the Sou! (Logie Metaphysics), 
which forms the ‘knowledge of truth, is the knowledge of the* 
Soul and the other objects of cognition, and the ‘attainment of 
highest good’ is the obtaining of Release 
Sutra 2 

INTRODLCTORY nHA^YA 

Qoeafiori — ‘Does the Highest Good appear immediately after 
true knowledge ? ’ 

^nitrcr— No, after 'true knowledge 
Sulra 2 

There la cessation of each member oft he following senes 

Pain Birth. Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion — the 
cessation of that which follows bringing about the annihila- 
tion of that which precedes it and this ultimately leads to 
the Highest Good — 

BHASYA 

(a) Of ‘ Wrong Notion ’ (mentioned in the Sulra as the first 
to cease after the attainment of true knowledge) there are various 
kinds, pertaining as It does to the several objects of cognitioa 
beginning with ‘ Soul ' tnd ending with ' Highest Good ’ (o) With 
reference to the Soal, the * Wrong Notion ’ is m the form ‘ there 
IS no such thing as Soul*, — (k) with regard to the Nof-£ioaf, 
people have ‘ Wrong Notion ’ when it is regarded as the ‘Soul 
(c) when petn is regarded as pleasure, we have the 'Wrong Notion' 
of pain, and so on, (d) when the non-eternal is regarded as 
eternal, there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of eternal , (e) when non eafety 
IS regarded as lo/ety there la wrong notion ’ of nonso/ety 
(/) when the Jearfal is regarded asfree from fear there is ‘ wrong 
notion’ of fearful — (g) when the Jis^atltng is regarded as 
BgrceaJfe there IS ‘ wrong notion’ of Disgeshn^ (A) when that 

which deserves to be re/ec/ed IS regarded »s worthy of nof betng 
rejected there is ‘wrong notion* of what shoal J be rejected, 

(i) when with regard to crfiprfy, we have such notions as ‘ there 
IS no such thing as Karma, not any result of Karma there is 
‘ wrong notion ’ of nehei/y ' (y) when with regard to Defects we 
have the notion that mecerapsychosis is not due to ‘defects’ there 
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IS ‘ wrong notion ' of Jeftcts , — (fi) With regard to Re Birth (i e , 
Transmigration) we have such wrong noiion* as— ‘ there is no 
such thing as an animal or a living being, or a being or soul, who 
could die, or, having died, could be born again,’ ‘ the birth of 
living beings IS without cause,* ' the cessation of birth is without 
cause * ‘Transmigtation has beginning, but no end,’ 'even though 
caused. Transmigration cannot be due to Karma it consists only in 
the disruption (at death) and restoration (at rebirth) of the chain 
of such things as the body, the hrnse organs, the Consciousness 
and sensation — (0 with regard to Good we have such 
wrong notions as ' it is something terrible, involving as it does the 
cessation of all activity,’ * in the Highest Good which consists in 
dissociation from all things, we lose much that is desirable,’ 
* how can any sane person have any longing for such Good, in 
which there is neither pleasure nor pain nor any consciousness 
at all I' 

(B) From the above described irrwi^ Notion proceeds 
attachment to the agreeable and aversion for the disagreeable 
and under the influence of this attachment and aversion, there 
appear the D^ec/s,— 'SUch as envy, jealousy, deceit, avarice and 
the like 

(C) Urged by these £>e/ec/^, when the man acts, he com 
nuts such misdeeds as — (o) killing, stealing, illicit intercourss, 
and such other acts pertaining to the body , (Allying rude talking 
and incoherent babbling, — these pertaining to speech , (c) malice, 
desire for things belonging to others, and matenalum,— these 
pertaining to the mind. Such misdeeds constitute the Wrong or 
Sinful Activity which tends to Jlrfftarma (Vice, Demerit) The 
right sort of Activity consists in the following actions — (c) with 
the body, — chanty, protecting and service , (t) with speech, -telling 
the truth, saying what is wholesome and agreeable, studying the 
Veda, (c) with the mind, — compassion, entertaining no desire 
for the belongings of other people, and faith , this tight Activity 
tends to Dkarma (Virtue, Mem) • 

What are meant by ‘activity’ ^pravftti) in this connection 
(in the S&tra) arc the results of activity, in the form of Merit and 
Demerit, just as life bemgtbe result of food, we speak of the 
life or living beings as ‘food ’ 
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(D) The Activity* descnbcd above (m the form of Merit 
and Dement) becomes the cause <rf mean and respectable btrlh 
(respectively) > and Birth consists in the collective appearance (in 
one congregated group) of the Body, the Senseorgans and the 
Consciousness 

(E) When there la birth, there is Pam, it is that which is felt 
as disagreeable, and is also known by such names as ‘bsJhanS’ 
(harrassment), pi^S (suffenog) and tspa (affliction ) 

The above five categories, beginning with Wron^ Notion 
and ending with Pain* when functioning contiguously (without 
break) constitute Metempsychosis, Transmigration 

Vhen ‘true knowledge’ is attajoed ‘wrong notions’ disappear, 
on the disappearance of wrong notions* the 'defects’ disappear, 
the disappearance of ‘defects* is followed by the disappearance 
of ‘activity’ (merit and demerit), when there is no activity there 
IS no ‘birth’, on the cessation of birth (here is cessation of pain, 
cessation of pain is followed by Final Release which is the 
‘highest good’ 

What IS 'true knowledge’ IS explained by the contrary of the 
'wrong notiors* indicated above For instance, (a) the ‘true 
knowledge’, with regard to tbeSoa/ it in the form 'there ts such 
a thing as Soul '(i) that with regard to tbe ‘not Soal/ it in the 
form ‘the DOt<8oul IS not the Soul .—similarly with regard to (e) 
pain, (d) the eternal, («) ta/ely (/) the/eoi/al, (g) the Asgastmg 
and (A) the rejeefable, we have 'true knowledge’ when each is 
known in its real character — (i) with regard to activity it is in 
the form there is such a thing as karma, and it is effective in 
bringing about results’, (j) with regard to dejecta it is in the 
form ‘Transmigration is <kie to defects ' — (k) with regard to 
i?eAirfA It IS in the form ‘there ts such a thing as an animal a 
living being, a being, a soul, which, having died, is reborn — birth 
has a definite cause, — the cessation of birth has a definite cause — 
Death Rebirth IS without beginning, but ends m Final Release — 
Death Rebirth having a cause, is caused by activity (merit and 
dement), — Death birth is connected with the soul and operates 
through disruption and restoration of the continuous connection 
of such things as t he body, tbe sense-organs, the conscio usness 

* *nie order oT these a< given ro tbeSufro'hit'Men •iteied here Bee 

Virtilu) 
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and sensation,’— with regard to Final Release, it is >n the form 
‘Final Release’ inYolving dessociation from all things and cessation 
from all actiTity, is extremely peaceful,— much that is painful, 
frightful and sinful disappears on Hnal Release, — and how can 
any sane person fail to have a longing for it, being, as u is, 
free from all pain and, entirely devoid of all consciousness of 
pam^ Final Release must be free not only from pmn, but from 
plenanre also, because all pleasure «* mvanably connected with 
some pain, and as such should be avoided in the same manner as 
food mixed with honey and poison is avoided 
* Lecture 2 

De/tmtion of Pramanas 

*The Science of Reasoning proceeds by three processes — 
MB/ieiaho/t, df/inilian and examination Bnaneialion is the 
mete mention by name of the categories. Definition consists 
in that character or property which serves to differentiate that 
winch has been enuncutbd , and /nuertijahon is the examination 
by means of argumentation, of the question as to whether or not 
the dedflition ts applicable to the thing deffoed 

'tin some eases, the d^indion is stated after the thing has 

* \V« have evpUmed in whst matm«r the t>u« V&ewledge of Pramana 
etc , la tetsted to the lliabest Oood After tbU the folfovriog thousht mialit 
occur to the enquirer — Everyone understanda vhat ^amsea and the rest 
mean and this knonledse would be enougfa to dispel isnorance and brins 
Final Release whit then it Ihe nccemty of prnceedm; with this treatise any 
further ' It is m aatteipation of thiv feeling thst the Bhasya adds this 
Imtoductian the aeosc of which is that the mere mention of the catefOties 
cannot suffice for true knowledge, for which correct definition and thorough 
investigatioD are necessary 

t It having been declared that Sutra I contains the classificBtion of 
PramSnis it might be aiked whv we have thu classiBcatiOD before we have 
been told what Fnmana IS se before Pratnana has been defined In 
anticipation of this the miKya proceeds tn explain that it is by no means 
necessary that m every else ■ regular definition must precede the classi 
fication in some cstos we have thedefiaitioo of « thing after it tus hem 
classified , while in others deSnitsoa ptveedes classification As regards 
this particular Sutra it may be noted that while really propounding the 
elassilicationof rramanas it also implies the definition of Prsmapa mas 
mucKaS the vsotd 'pramunuai* in the Sutra eerves the purpose of indicat 
mg the characteristic features of Praigaoas and rfr/iiniion is nothing more 
than the indication of such features 
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bwn enunciated and clasaified.— e i . m the case ot'PramSna' mi 
Promejo while jn otlier cases, the c/fl5j;/icfl/ion ib mentioned 
after the thing has been enunciated and defined; e^, in the 
case of Perverse Reasoning, we find the classification in Smra 
1-2-11, while the enunciationand definition are given m Sutra 
1 - 2-10 

In the following 5o/rfl we have the classification (or enumera 
tion) of PramSnas, which have been enunciated in Sutra 1* 
Preliminary Sartey o/ the PramSnas 
Snira 3 

Perception Inference. Analogy and Words are the Pramlnas 
BHA$YA 

(/I) Perception consists m the operationf of each sense- 
organ upon a particular object, this ‘operation’ being in the 
form either of eoniac/ or of coini/ion, when it is in the form cf 
contod then (he ‘result’ is in the form of cognition or right 
knowledge ; and when the * operation ’ is in the form of cognition 
the * result ’ is m the form of the idea of the thing being dis- 
carded or elected or treated with indifference ( disregarded } I 

(B) Inference consists in the consequential cognition, of the 
object, the proiondsm—possessed of the 'indicative feature,’— 
obtained through the agency of this indicative feature duly 
recognised t 

* This (DUnerition being a form of Enunciation' the three JMnea 
of the Scientific process is not violated 

t la every ciute that property of it nhich is the iminediste precursor 
of the cficct IS called its 'operation', rg.vheathe yims bring into 
existence the cloth the operation 'consists m the final conjunction of the 
yams In the case m question, vhen the scnie-orgins bring about Right 
Cognition their operation '«ouId be m the form of their contact mlh 
the object cogni ed . and «hcn the result brought about by the sense-organa 
consists in the idea leading uhimalely to the object being rejected etc., 
then their ‘operation would be in the form of the cogmlton itself which 
IS the immediate precursor of the said idea 

t By the epithet duly recognised , all fallacious reaiont are ex 
eluded The word ' artha * here stands, not for object m general, but that 
cfcjetl which forms the prcSardBwof the mference that which forms the 
predicate of the conclusion , the Tatpotia explains ‘artha’ as ' crihyaU 
lodtontf yal— that wMch la intended to be proved by meana of the safe- 
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(C) Analogy* consists in the cognition of approrimation , by 
‘ approximation ’ here is meant the presence of common properties, 
t e , similarity e g , ‘ as the cow so is this aninaal. gavaya * 

(D) Word IS that by which the objects are signified, or 
denoted, or made known 

That theTramiinais are meons of cognising things is indicated 
by the literal signification of the constituent factors of the name 
‘pramSna’, that is to say, the word 'pramSna consisting as it does 
of the root ' ma ' with the preposition *pra’ and the instrumental 
verbal affix ‘ iyat , its literal signification comes to be 
‘ promiyate anena \ ‘that by the instrumentality of which things 
are rightly cognised *, and the names of the parbcular pramanas 
also are similarly explained t 

Question — ‘ Have the Promanos their objectives in common ? 
or IS the scope of the Pramanas restricted within mutually 
exclusive limits ’ ” 

Answer.— As a matter of fact, we find both ways of function 
mg among Pramsnas For instance, in the case of Soul we find 
that— '(a) It IS by means of Word that we come to know that the 
Soul exists , — (h) we find Inference operating upon it, when it is 
assened that 'the indicative marks of the Soul are desire, arereiuii, 
efiort, pleasure, pain and consciousness ’ (SSfra 1 1 10) [which 
means that it « from the presence of these latter that the exis- 
tence of the Soul is to be in/errci/), — and (e) the Soul is also per 
ceivcrf by a peculiar contact of the Soul with the mind, this Per- 
ception being the result of mystic trance, and ss such possible only 
for the Mystic [Thus Soul is an object which is operated upon by 
all the PramSnas ] — Similarly in the case of fire, wc find that — (a) 
when a trustworthy person says ‘ there is fire at such and such a 
place', wc have the cognitioa of fire by means of Word, — (6) 
drawing nearer to the place, if we happen to see smoke issuing, we 
infer from this, the existence of fire — (c) actually getting ot the 
place, we directly see the fire On the other hand, m the case of 
certain things we find that one thing is amenable to only one parti 
cular Promana, as for example, that * the Agntholra should be 

*Th>8 dednitioQ peitains lothe Hfcani of analogical cognition, and not 
to analogical eogmuon itself 

t 'Anumana''^t!niiini}a!e esena , iVpanana'—upamiyatr onena SebJa' 
— /oWyafe anena 

N B 2 
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perSotzaed by one desiring }ieaven\ we can know only by the 
Words of the Veda ; the ordinary roan of the world does not know 
of any indicative features of Heaven (by means of which he could 
have an injereniial cognition), nor is he able to perceive it 
directly, — similarly when we he^r the sound of thunder, from 
this, we in/er the source of the sound . and in regard to this we 
can have no Perceptton, nor any Verbal Cognition lastly of our 
own hand we, have a direct Pcrrepficn, and no /n/erence or Word 
IS operative in this case. 

Among the four kinds of C<>gDition, Perception is the most 
important , because when a man seeks the knowledge of a cer 
tain thing, if he is told of it by a trustworthy person, and thereby 
he has the verbal cognition of the thing, there is still a desire in 
his mind to ratify his inforroation by means of Inference through 
particular indicative features , and even after he has been able to 
get at the inferential knowfedge of the thing, he is still desirous of 
actually setini the thing with hn eyes , but when be has once 
pereeioeif the thing directly, his desires are at rest, and he does 
not seek fot any other kind of knowledge* , the examples already 
cited above (the eases of Soul and Fire) serve to make this point 
clear, for instance, when the roan bat to know hre, if several 
pramanas come to beat npon it (as shown above) there is a com* 
mingling of the PramSnos (in which case all longing for knowledge 
does not cease until the appearance of direct Perception), 
whereas if there is a einglc PramUna bearing upon the thing 
there is no commingling, but separate functioning [and in this 
case also it is found that it is only Perception that fully satisfies 
the inquisitive mind ] 

(HERE E^OS TltE TRISOtRI-BhASYA] 

Of the Instruments of Right Cognition enumerated above the 
author proceeds to supply definitions— 

SENSE-PERCEPTION 
Sufra 4 

Sense-perception is that cognition— (a) which is produced 
by the contact of the object with the sense-organ— (b) which 
• Th«s »howt that while the other Pramio** are not sufficient to allay 
all deiire fot tDovIedge, it is PcrcepaioR alone ‘which it selt tu0ieient 
hence its piedomiDance 
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is not exprossibic (by words) — (c) which is net erroneous, — 
and (d) which is well-defined. 

' BIIAsVa 

(tf) That cognition which is produced by the contact of the 
Sense-organ with the object cognised is Sense perception. 

An objection is raised against this * — “ If such is the defini- 
tion of Sense-perception, then ic is not right to hold (as the 
Logician does) that (in all Perceptions) the Soul is in contact \Tith 
the Mind, the Mind with the Sense-organ, and the Sense-organ 
with the cognised Object , (because the Su/ra lays down only the 
contact of the Sense organ with the Object as the necessary condi- 
tion of Perception) ” 

Our answer is that the declaration in this Sutra is not meant 
to be an exhaustive enumeration of all the factors that enter into 
the cause of Sense-precepuon , it does not mean that what is here 
mentioned ts the only cause of Sense-perception , all that it does 
18 to indicate that factor which pertains to Sejise'perception 
ezclusively, and which distinguishes it from all other forms of 
cognition;' and it omits to mention the other factors (e. g. the 
contact of the Sobl with the Mind, and so on), not because these 
agencies are not present in Sense-perception, but because they are 
common to Inference and other forms of cognition also 

"Even so, it should be necessary to mention the contact of 
the Mind with the Sense-organ [wliicli is a factor that is present 
in Sense-perception only, and lu no other form of cognition]." 

*Tbe contact oj the minJ with the sense organ ;s not mentioned 
* The Farnftt! supplies t«« explanatioas of this sentence — (1) The 
Mind-otgan eoaticC is as good a distinctive feature of Perception as the 
orgss-object contort— this is wbat is meant by Uomanatiat’ , but tbs Sutra 
does not mabe it its business to point out all its distinctive features ; one is 
quite enough to differenCiste i* from all other forms of cognition The 
meaning of tbe sentence vould, in this case, be at presented mthe traaslation. 

(2) The second explanation is that the Sutra oientions only the organ 
object contact because this fortns the distinctive feature of every individual 
perception l tolisn one pirsepboti differs Jtofa antther, the iffetenee does tiof 
fotutsl IS tntnd-oryen Corieet is. e individual perceptions are never -spoken 
of in terms of mmd-oigaa contact. In tlus latter cate it it diRicvlt to 
explain the word ‘icmaaofMl’, tbs explaiiatjoo given by the Vdrtika befog- 
forced. The Vdrliia doesnot pnmounGc itself in favour of a ny ore of* 
the two interpretations ; in the conchidmg stacenient it mentions both. 

It 18 tetnaiVablc that the Tetporya notices the latter inteiptetation only. 
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urge that — “ all Joahifal co^mtJon is produced by the contact 
cf the Soul with the Mind [and not by the doncacc of the 
sense organ with the object], so that the doubtful cognition 
would be precluded by the first word of the definition, and 
for the exclusion of such cognition it would not be necessary 
to have a further qualification ”, — because as a matter of fact, it is 
when one sees the object with his eyes (when there IS contact of 
the object with the eye] that he has a doubtful cognition with 
regard to it [in the form — ‘ this object that I see is this smoke or 
dust]* then again, just as in all cases of Perception, when a man 
apprehends the object with hts sense organ, he perceives it also 
with Ins mind, so also when he has the doubtful cognition of a 
thing through his sense organ, he has the same cognition through 
his mind also [which shows that in such cases the doubtful 
cognition, though brought about by the jnmd, 15 dependent upon 
a sense-operation] and it is this latter kind of cognition which is 
brought about by the mind through the agency of the organ —-and 
which has this additional qualification [over the doubtful cognition, 
produced by the mind alone by its contact with the Soul]— which 
IS meant to be referred to here by the name ‘ doubtful ’ and not 
the former kind of doubtful cognition [mentioned bj the oppon- 
ent as that which 18 brought about by the contact of the Soul 
with the mind independently of the operation of the senses] t 
Thus then in reality, m all cases of Sense perception, the Sense 
organ of the perceiver is invariably operative , and the operation 
cf the Mind comes m only subsequently, for purposes of the 
representatiie cognitioa (which recalls the third cognition pre 
viously got at through the senses), that this is so is proved by the 
fact that there is no representative cognition for those*vrhose 


to Non d«t«rmini<e PereeptKn only It v>eiiid teem that the Otuddhj 
definitionof Pcrec^tiooMivA^0it4S<ulho»<— trerf a Sme irjfiss 
lASef USta^ayint t view The Viiiilui alto \,hen tefutins the Bauddhi 
def nition, directt itt ittacL ooIt to the pietenceof the word ’Kalpana 

• Vi"hich thovt ib«» ,j/J doubtful tognitiont are not independent of 
stnte-operation even though thate are tome that are due 10 the operation 
of the Mind alone 

t Thua there being manv doubtfal cognitiORi brought about bp the 
conUCT of the tente«rgin w,th the object a further quali€cat,en o-ja 
ttece tatty for the eidutton of thea« 
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object), there js no such contact of It (with the other objects), 
which shows that the operation of the Mind ;s necessary m every 
act of perception — and ail this goes to prove that the Mind is 
a ‘ sense organ and this otwiates the necessity of providing 
another definition (of Perception, for including the perception of 
the Soul, &c ) Then again [even though the Suira does not 
ixienljon the Afint) among the * ficnse organs the fact that the 
Mind IS a ‘ sense-organ’ can be learnt from another philosophical 
system (the ) . and it is a rule with all systems that 

those doctrines of other systems which ate not directly negatived 
are meant to be accepted as true* 

Thus has Sense perception been dehned 
INFERENCE 
Svtra 5 

t After Perception comes Inferential Cognition f which 
IS led up to by Perception it is of three hiads — (1)** the 
PQrvavat, (2) the Sesavat and (3) the SSmlnyatodisfa It 
BHA$YA 

The expression 'led up to by Perception refers to the percep 
tton of the relation faetn sen the pro6a'ta and the probandam as 
also to the perception of tbe prvhaaa itself and the peteeption ef 
the relation letaeen the probans and theproltandum algo implies the 
rcinembianceof the prohans and thus it u by means of remcm 
brance and perception of tbc probans that the non perceptible 
thing IS in/erreJ H 

* Dinniga the Buddhut Logician has objected to ihie declaration 
in hit PromJnojainiinoyd rematkinK if tilenee the proof of aeient 

«hy did the Nyaya Siitra not remain tilentrcgerding the other fi%e ^nie 
organa alto? (See S C Vidyibbusana M$an hogit — pp S^-81 feotnett') 

1 This It boM the TatpoTyo cxplaint ihe y>ord otba 

$ The Vartiko (Tpanda thu into— (hat which is preceded hy other 
forma of talid cognition sod by mo perceptiooa 

*• These are'techn cal nartie* oftehiehthe aupphea twodif- 

ferent meaaiogt lienee the namet arc left untrandated 

tt Another interprctatioa of the Sutra hat been proposed by the Varttka 
If VNe see the hre and smoke togetKer—tbis It one perception that ef 
the reUt on between fire and tmole —after seme time vee sec the imoJe— 
this It the secood perception —od scemK the smoke we ttrneenber the rela 
tion that we hid perceived .and thwlcada us to the inference of fire— the 
unprrceivcd member of the refar on 
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I [Thefirft explanation of the three Linds of Inference ] 

—( A ) the Parcacai Inference is that in which the effect is 
inferred /fom the ciusq* e i when we see clouds rising, we 
infer that there VI ill be run (B) The 5'ejflt>of Inference u that 
in which the cause is inferred from the effect, t e when we 
aee that the water of the river la not liLe what it used to be, and 
that the stream is fuller and the current swifter, we infer that 
there has been taia (C ) The SSmSnyetox/rsfa Inference [ is 
that in which the inference is based upon a general obser 
vation],e g , we have observed m all cases that we see a thing 
In a place dfferent from where we aaw it before only when it has 
moved and from this fact of general observation we infer that the 
sun must be moving, even though we cannot perceive it (because 
we tee the sun in the evening in a place different from where we 
saw it in the morning) 

II (Another explanation of the three kindi of loferencej 
Or, we raay eipltin the three names in the following manner — 
(A) The Purreecrf Inference IS that m which oui of two things 
as pereeieeJ on some former oecasion, the one that is not perceived 
(at the time of inference) is inferred from the preeeption of 
the other . e i , when fire is inferred from smoke § 

(B ) The word 'Sesaoal' means remoinder, with regard loan 
object, there are certain possibiUtics-and some of these possibili 
ties are eliminated, and there being no other poasibilities— fthen 
the remaining possibility is cognised in relation to the said object, 
this cognition is Seaooel le g, in regard to Sound, we find 

that it IS an entity and IS transient , and as these two properties 
{being an entity aaihemilfansient) ZTO found to be common to 
Substances, Qaahties and Actions only, their presence m Sound 

distinguishes if from rhe remwning categories of Community, 
Individuality and Inherence (all of which three are enfi/ies, but 
eternal)—, then there anaing a doubt as to Sound being either a 

Substance, or a Quality, oranAction.wc reason (by a process of 

• The eauie IS 'purva or pnee to the effect , hence that in which the 
jofereoce »* ba»ed upon the eogoitioo of the cause hai been called Purt «r-il 

“V The effect be ag'Sefa or poifenor ’ to the Cause 
§ The PuTiavat lofereoce would thus be Ir^rrmct ptr Prior Peretpuon 
J The ^eravat inference would thuabe It^trenee ptr gheiiaalire 
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elimination) m the following raxmier — (a) Sound_canrot he a Sub 
stance, because it inheres in a single substance ( AkSsa ) [ while 
there ts no Substance Tpbtch inheres in on!} one substance, all 
substances being either not inherent in any substance — e g , the 
atoms, — or inherent m more than one substance, — e g, the jac, 
which inheres in more than one atom ] — (b) Sound is not an 
Action, because it is the originator of another sound ( it thus gives 
rise to something that IS of Its own Wind, and this is never the 
case with any Action, which alwajs brings about effects that are 
entirely unlike itself, — e g , Action, la moat cases, produces some 
kind of conjunction or disjunction] , — and by this eliminative 
reasoning we come to the conclusion that Sound must be a QaeAf:; 
(this being the only member of the three that is not eliminated ) * 

(C) The SumllnyetoJnla Inference is that m which, the 
relation between the probans and the probandam being ini- 
perceptible, the imperceptible prohandam is inferred from the 
aimditity of the proAcna to soiiietiimg else eg when the iSpof is 
inferred from Drsire , — Desire is a Quality, and Qualities always 
inhere in Substances . and (from this sirtiilarity of Desire to 
other qualities we come to the conclusion that Desire mutt inhere 
in a Substance) and this leads to the inference that that 
Substance in which Desire inheres is the Sou! 

It IS true that the fact of there being three Winds of Infer 
ence is sufficiently indicated by the enunciation of the three 
kinds, and hence the additional word ‘ trioidham,' ' it is of three 
kinds,’ in the Scfru could well have been left out , — but this 
additional curtailment of the Suira was not considered desirable 
by the author of the as he thought that he had secured 

sufficient conciseness m expressing by means of the sliort Sstra 
the entire extent of the vast subject of Inference This method 
of explanation — of being satisfied with one form of conciseness 
and not minding other possible forms— IS often employed by the 
author of ifie iffaira , as we find in the case of fiis descriptions of 
the various kinds of ‘SiddAtfiifa’, ‘ Chala S’lAda ' and so fortli 

This example of InCerence i« not lecepled by the Talfarja 

— /’ori/rjfl ii onl another name for the purely ntgahrt mfcrence , iihile 
the example cited by the U wie of the affirmative ncyatiTe kmd 

The enmple augftetted U the inference «f the fact of • Dealre’ etc , being 
dependent upon the ^ul 
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[The difference between Perception and Inference is that] 
Perception pertains to things present, while Inference pertains to 
things present as well as not pre«nt (i e past and future) 
How so?” As a matter of fact. Inference is applicable to all 
the three points of time by means of Inference we apprehend 
things past, present and future for instance, we infer (a) that 
‘ such and such a thing will happen *, — (b) that ‘ such and auch a 
thing IS present *,'>-and also (c) that * such and such a thing 
existed in the past ’ The past and the future are ‘ not present ” 
[hence we speak of Inference as pertaining to the present as well 
as to the not present] 

ANALOGY 


Analeiy is next considered — 

Sutra 6 

* Analogy is that which accomplishes its purpose 
through similarity to a Icnown object 
BHA$YA 

‘[That IS Analogy IS that which nukes known what is to be 
made known through similarity to an object that is already well 


* The confused uie of the word ptemane coniinuei We have seen 
th*t/'rfliy<JJ^ahasbeend«lio«dailhe totnMn thet is brought about by 
sense conUct etc sod here we find Vpamana being defined at th»l which 
tccompl shes the purpose of msk og kiiowD -sea mtam of cogoitioa 

t There la some difference between the JJAajyo on the one hind and 
theKdriikflandtherolpjrjaontheother Ae regarde the object of analo. 
gical cognition and the eiactyor« of ihatcogo tion there ii no difference 
as according to both the object lathe connect on of the name with the object 
the form of the cognition being this object »a whit is named gavaya 

There IS however a maiVed difference of opm on aa to the mtaus of the 

cr^ition that it »a the a m.tanfy between the two objects that is the 
. th<« >1ui all are screed but according to the Bhafya it a this 
"Sityis exprlsV.^^ the getoja is 1 V. the cow -which 

assert on isrenemieredsfthetimelhatthe nun sees the an msl resembl 

the cow while accord ng to the VoTlika and thi Titparya it is the 
Mmilatitythatisactuillyree* 'Mwn the toimal u seen to resemble the 
cow — «h s perceived similsrity bemg t ded by the remembrinec of the 
similarity eapressed in the assertion theg.ty a u liVe the cow Ssyi the 
PariluJJhi wiftdiTlJat 

ThtTalparya interprets the BAofyii passage 'yalfio gauA tathS gotaiah 
(II 1 2) to mean that the a milatity should be one that la already known 
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known, e g ihe assextion ‘as the cow to tht gavaya’ [i e the 
animal called ‘ gai;aya ’ is like the cow] 

“ What IS It that 13 accomplished b> this analogy ’ ” 

When a person finds simiUnt) to the cow, he actually per- 
ceives the object that had been referred to in the cno/o^y , and 
thence he comes to cognise the cohncction of that object with the 
name mentioned tn that Analof'y, so that it is this latter cognition 
that is the purpose accomplished hy Analogy For instance, when 
the Analogy, in the form * the animal called gacaya is like the 
cow has been put forward,~and the man who has heard this 
happens, subsequently, to perceive through the contact of his 
sense-organs, an object similar to the cow, — he realises that * the 
word^dL'oyo is the name of this object and comes to cognise the 
connection of that particular name tvich that particular object 
Similarly in the case of such analogies as ‘ the madgapai^ni is 
similar to the /niiJga’, * the masnporm is similar to the mJac’— 
being put forward, the observer, by means of these analogies, 
cemes to know the connection of the particular names with the 
particular objects, and thereby obtains the particular herb (mut/gc 
pornl or mdjcpcrnO that he requires In the same manner ne 
con explain other objects of Analogy met with in common 
experience 

WORD 

We row proceed to describe the ff'ort/ [as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition] — 

Sofra 7 

The assertion* of a reliable person is ‘word’ 
by incins of ivch isteitionv But we find (»n 1 the Cfiafia callinc thii 
aiMrtion lUett 't7pom4Ba ’ 

Thcie It no doubt this the view of Ihe t'ariiJIa tod she T^ipona is 
morelosml The IsRer iighUy rcmtrVs that for the common that 'this 
aniiTial II vbai 11 eilled it la neecatary that the obteraer ahoutd 

know ef the aiaertfon '(he i« aiinilsr to the covi and alto that he 

ahoutd pereei,e the fimiUrity tothe cou in the animal concerned If the 
analogical eoftnilion had for tta meant only tKia rrmrmhrrrd iimilatity, then 
its nalidity vxnild be aa doabffut aa that «f the Itemembranee itielf 

• 'The word kpadela, itandins for wotda uttered for the benefit of 
othcra, betcapphra to thcScntraceaa wenaa tonhai la rrrrratcd by the 
aentence NVhen the acntence la rresrded sa the 'meini of the cofmilien, 
the rciuU broueht about by It If Ihe katmUdfe of «hit la crpreiaed by 
it. and uhen thia litter it the 'mrana the 'remit eonaitfa (n the idea of 
acriuirtns or ditcardiSR the thing (poVenof.—rjir'crya 
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BHA$yA 

That person is called ‘opta', ‘reliable’, who possesses the 
direct and right knowledge of tfiiogs, who is moted by a desire to 
make known (to others) the thing as he knows it. and who is 
fully capable of speaking of It The word ‘spta' is explained as 
denoting one who acts or proceeds, through ‘ Spfi i e through 
the direct right knowUdge of things. This de6nition applies to 
sages, *25 well as to /IrjflS and Jlf/eccKoi ,t the activities of all 
these people are carried on through such '\\ofds.’ 

Thus we find that it is by means of the aforesaid four Instru- 
ments of Cognition, — and not by any other means — that the acti- 
vities of Deities. Men and Anunals arc cairied on. 

Svtra 8 

The said Word Is of two kinds— the Drs|irtha, that of 
which the thing spoken of IS perceived, and the AdrstSrfba, 
that of which the thing spoken of is not perceived 
BHA$YA 

That ’Word' of which the thing spoken of is perceived in 
this world IS called ' DniSrtho while thst of which the thing 

* ‘One vhohai direet mti>tKekoo«ledceof thintt is • Sepe The 
nSBie Arya ktsod* for the people of the Ce«m] Ltnd (bounded by tbe 
B»yo{B«gal, IheAisbisa Set the Viadhyi tod the Himtltyal And 
the jesidenie of the sett ot the »iotld ore called Mlertbss I 

t There are easei ■where the word of ibe worst niia iitiueand reliable 
Formstaace after i robber hattaken *w*y all that a tnveller potaesaed, 
jf he IS asked to point out the way toa teitampleee, whst he indicatei docs 
turn out to be the right path The word of wth people is reliable only 
when they hive no metire for giving incoireet infotmition Hence for being 
an ‘flpra’, for the purpoaeiof tbe vaWiiy of hisaiBertioni, it lanotaeeeiaary 
thst he should be completely free from all defects, at has been asaetted by 

aome phitowpheta* —Titfarya 

On this the Porwaiiiki obaervea as Wlewa —There are two kinds of 

persoBt ornniscientand not-omniscienl .of these, the usreliabiiy of the 

former is aet aside by the very proof Owteatabliihet hit exiitenee, la the 
person who la proved Co beommiscientjsalso proved to be free from til 
defem of igooranee, love halsed and tbel.ke As for the not-omniscient 
person, his aisertioni can beat tettanony to hia being reliible by 
reiion of hii being posseiaed of—ft) due knowledge of the thing tpekea of. 

(b) desire to convey true inforroatioo (c) cfiicitnt faculty of right atticuU 
tion etc , end one can be lure of this Only after haring repeatedly found the 
man to be possessed of these pastilles 
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EpoLen of IS only believed to ecist in the other •world is ' A JrstSf- 
tha ' * These are the two divisions under which are mcluded all 
the assertions of sages and ordinary men 

"For what purpose does the Sutra mention these two divisions’” 
This mention IS made so that the ofher party may not think 
that what is a lahd tminment oJeo£mUon is only that csstriion oj 
tAe re/ia6/< perron which speaks of things that arc directly per- 
ceived, as It IS only such things that can be duly ascertained This 
idea had to be guarded ageinst, as euen assertions also as speak of 
things not seen are taiirf Inslromenlt oJ eogntiion , as such things 
also can be duly ascertained by means of Inference t 

Here eni$ ihe stdiM c>J the BhSsya ^tahn£ ttilh the Jnsira 
men^s of Cognition 


Lecture 3 
The Premeyos 
[TAe OA/eel* 0 / Cognition ] 

The iSfltro row proceeds to explain what is to be known by 
meaoa of the above desenbed Instniments of Cognition 

* (t) That which tpeiki of thinr* directly perceived bv the Speaker, 
and (2) That which tpeaka «t thinga onl> known to him inditeclly by 
tnrana of Inference (or intUnce 

t If only ytorda apeskine e( viaible thmra «tre reliable then the 
t eda nould become excluded Hence i* la edited that wordi ipeaVint; of 
in> itibU ihiniri alao arc reliable Such ineiiibte thinRt aiHcaicn and the 
like can be known by mcana ot ^^orda whote validity can be ateertiined 
only by mean f of an Inference hated upon the fact of their be mi; the tkord 
of '1 tellable perton I e Cod And it ta for thia reaioa thit ihcte thmpi 
are (a,d to b« inferred Thia precludeethe validity of rnere Hetraay, or 
of the-word «f periODi whoic veracity eeonot he correetly inferred, e g 
that of Buddha and oihcrt And it doet not mem that the thinRa ipoVcn of 

m tbia cate are thoic that cannot be coptiaod by enema of rcrccpticn Aa 
llrartn etc • are acratlly perceived by the aacet When the ordinary man 
tpeakaof Heaven ete hit nwrda are cdrifdnhJ in a double aente— the thioR 
la one coynlaable only by rnefcaof worda whote validity can be only infer- 
red and the rran tpceki of thinetthat he haa not leni butknowaby mean* 
of wordawhoM rtliability he kraowe (tom Inference It la on the btait of 
fhia double leaae of 'd^rifJnAa'tket «oa tuul the IVrliJj of'erms a aeomd 
iptcrprrtat on of the wetdt arid 'od'ifJrlka*— Tdrycryu 
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Ssira 9 

Soul, Body, Sense-organs^ Things, Apprehension Mind 
Activity, Defect, Re-hirlh, Fruition, Pain, and Ultimate Good 
really* constitute the Objects of Cognition 

Of these — (I) the Soul is the perceivef (of a!l that brings about 
pjin and pleasure), — «he eapenencer (of all pains and pleasures)— 
the knowcr of all (pains, pleasures and their causes) — who attains 
all things.f (2) The Body IS the receptacle of the Saul’s expe 
nences (3) The sense-organs are the instruments of the expe 
rjencea, (4) The Things are the objects to be enjoyed and 
experienced (5) Apprehension consists of the experience itself 
(6) §The Mind 15 that loterna! organ which is capable of bringing 
about the apprehension of all things, — which the Sense organs 
(being limited in iheir scope) cannot do (7) Acinity is the cause 
of the piopsgation of the b^y, the sense-organs, the thing and the 
sensing of pleasure and pain (8) So also are the Defects 

(9) Bebjrt>',“-thehodj that belongs to the Sou) in oneiile is net the 
fitat that the Soul has had , nor 1$ it the last , to fact there can be 
no ‘first’ in the previous bodies that the soul has had [as we 
cannot trsce the beginning of the worldly process] , and at for 
Its subsequent bcdies there eta be sa end ta these ea)j‘ when 
Otimate Good is attained —and it is this that constitutes Heiirfh 

(10) Friatton consists in the experiencing of pleesure and psm 
along with the causes leading to these (11) Pam— by the special 
mention of pa'"’ not meant 
that there .» no pleasure at all -which .» what ,a actually felt as 

agreeable [just as much as Piin IS felt as disagreesMeJ what » 

> reidings 'n the Sutra-— 


eerticle II estential > ,,.l , 

4 iftheS«>uldidn<ilatta«n»nthii.g» hcourdnotliio* alltnuigs 
'The ooint IB which Ihe 5<»»d fwm the other objects is thst it 

t. owiT the of pSmiara end S>sms lb*» the Sou) « something 

to be BOt nd of ()iejd) »n its ovmpooiive form, it >s never htya, it *» *'»>?» 
vMJtya, to be eojuieed end treasured , while all Ihe reit.-e*Wpt h Itimate 

G^darealwtysonlj fit lobe r««dof. and Ultimate Good is 1 Iways w 
' T* There Is much uneertaiirtrontheexaeinature of rnanas The filer 

Loeic/aas reperd jtas an /adriyn’ » while the flA<i>ya is not elesr on this 
paint We sha» deal with lb s sub^ liter «b, under * Manat' 
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meant is to lay stress upon the teaching that it is desirable that 
one should practise the thoughtful contemplation of the fact that 
Pleasure also is only a form of Pam, — being as itis, along with its 
causes, found to always end in pain, to be never also entirely free 
from pain and to be inseparable from various difficulties , as when 
one IS thoughtful and contemplates upon the said fact, he becomes 
disgusted this disgust makes him free from all attachment, 
and brings Dispasston — and having become dispassionate, he 
attains the Ultimate Good, Emancipation (12) Ultimate Good or 
Emancipation constats m the cessation of the aerits of bitths 
and deaths, and the consequent disappearance of all pain 

Though apart from these enumerated, there are many other 
obiccts of cngnilion ’ alstr— such as Substance, Quality, Action, 
Community Individuality and Inherence, — yet it would be im- 
possible to enumerate all such objects severally, so whit the 
Sutra has done is to make specific mention of only those ‘ objects ’ 
nhose right knowledge brings Emancipation and wrong knowledge 
leads to Birth and Rebirth [and It does not mean that these are 
the only objects that can be cognised ] 

Soof— TAe First Promeyo 
INTRODUCTORY OHA5YA 

* As a matter of fact, it is found that the Soul is not appre 
hended by rerception, the question then arises as to whether it 
IS known only by means of * reliable assertion ’ The answer is 
that It IS not so, as Soul is cognised by means of Inference also — 
“ Hony so ? ’ 


* ‘ That there IS such ■ thme IS Soul IS Lnown in i general niy, from 
Reliable Aiierfrim (of ihe Vedt, far intreacej, and thia knonled^e ii ratiHed 
by Inference — TStpprya 'By beiag roh/etf st meint that the vsgue general 
cornition It (peeihed — fays the That it theexitlence of par- 

tteular souls m pacticulst bodiea bcooioes recerosed 

raised as to nhy the pcrceptim pf lha Soul IS desied when ai a matter of 
fact, the Soul IS always ao object of menlol ptrttpitm, beias siwavs per- 
ceived as'I , a coaeeption that appears slonp with every cotmition The 
sDSwer to this li that It II true that we have the notion of 'I , hut this 
michi he (and Bctiiilly ii) tshm ssreferrnit to the body, and at lueh it 
could not tffatd a sunieinit pi^f for the existence of the Soul apart from 
the body , so lonjt ait it it not atrsnethened and ratified by other rneans of 
N B 3 
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Sutra W 

Desire, Aversion. Effort, Pleasure. Pain and Cognilion 
are the rndicatives of the Soul 

fA] The Sdil haring erperfenced pleasure by coming iot9 
contact With a certain Lind of things, whenever, in the future, he 
happens to see a thing of that same kind, he wishes to acquire 
that thing , and this wish to acquire is possible only in one who, 
while remaining one and the same, perceives several things , as it 
arises from his remembrance of a previous perception , it is thus 
that Desire becomes an indicative (a sign or proof) of the Soul * 
No such desire would be possible fif there were not one and the 
same agent to cognise and to recognise the thing, and] if there 
were only a senes of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to its 
own distinct object, for tbe recognition of one cogmtion by 
another cognition would be as possible as the recognition by one 
body of the eiperiences of another body.f 


eognitioa lafercacsAe This is the answer from tbe stand poist of one 
who does aot regard the Soul as purely perceptible , tbe answer from the 
Stind point of one nho regards Sou) at perceptible it that the pestage 
refers to the Soul of ethers one’s own Sou) being always prrtiptibli *— [at 
bald by some Logicissa, celled be Jayanta hhaUS/ 'irasuikyob J— Pori/uddAi 

* Having found a certain kind of thing to give pleasure the man for 
muUtes the judgment Ihis kind of thing gi»es pleasure’,— 4his it the tnijot 
premiss ^«bcn he sees that liind of thing agein, he hat the idea thisisthat 
kind of thing , this forms the iminor premiss from these two premisses he 
comes to the conclusion ‘this will give plesture and then denrtt to acquire 
thatthiflg Thus thisDrnrr proves that the agent who hii this deilrc must 
be the same who has the three coimitions represented by the two premisies 
and the resultant eoncluaion, — there being a common agent for all the four , 
jf the agent were not the ssme there could be no such recollecnon or fusion 

of the several cognitiooi mvoIeeU, and it is this common agent — who ta 
the seer of tbe thing the fiperieoeer of pleasure the rememberer of the 
thingbeiog the source of pleasure and the desirer of the thing —who is the 
'Sni! —Teiparya 

^ This anticipates the following argumtnt —'Even m the absence of a 
Srsid the recollection and fusion of cognitions would be possible Under the 

hypothesis of every cognition setting up. and forming a factor m a Knes 
of eognilions.’ If this were so, then every Ci^tion would recall and fuse 
into every ether cognition of the aaroe sene*. Tatparja 

The phrase ’dihJntaratat lacsphmed by the Bhaf}a itself liter on. 
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[B] Similarly it is only xvbeo one and the same agent pet 
cetves several things, that, on recollecting a previous perception, 
he comes to have ^vcr'sion to the thing that has been the cause 
of pain to him 

[C] When a certain kind of thifig has been found to be the 
cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing a thing of that kind, the 
man makes an attempt to obtain that thing , and this BSfort would 
not be possible if there were not one agent perceiving a number of 
things and recollecting his past perceptions , specially no such 
Effort would be possible if there were only a senes of distinct 
cognitions, each pertaining tn its own distinct object , for the 
Effort of one cognition on the basis of the experience of another 
cognition would be as impossible as the Effort of one body on the 
basis of the experiences of another body This cvplanation also 
applies to the Effort that is put forth for the getting nd of what 
has been feund to be a cause of pain 

[D and E] It is only by reason of hie renembrsnee of his 
previous experience of pleasure and pain that when the man gets 
by the thing that had caused him pleasure he is pleased, and when 
he gets by what had caused him pain he feels unhappy and thus 
it IS that he experiences Pleasure and Pain And in this also 
the reason is the same as before [that is to say the said pleasure 
and pam are possible only when ihe person getting by the thing 
and remembering the previous experiences is the same who had 
had those experiences , and this proves the Soul as the etpenencer 
of Pleasure and Fain m the past their renaemberei and their 
expenencer m the present} 

[P] \^hen a man is desirous of knowing or understanding 
(the real character of a certain thing), at Erst he ponders over it 
in the form — ' what may this be? ’ , and pondenng thus he comes 
to know It in the form — this is so and so ’ This KnowinS of the 
thing is by the same agent as the previous desire to know and the 
consequent pondering , — so that this KnowUd^e, Cognition, becomes 
an indicative of the presence of the common agent in the shape 
of the ' Soul ’ And here also the reason is the same as before 

Now we proceed to expUio the phrase dehSntaracat, ‘as in the 
cast of anoiber body fthit we have used twice before] — 
The philosopher who does not admit the Soul readily admits that 
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the diverse Cognitjo/ts, each pennawg to a distinct object, when 
appearing in different bodies, are never recognised [and never 
fuse together, the cognitions of one body not being recognised b) 
another body J , and for the same reason the diverse cognitions, 
appearing m the same body also, could not be recollected, the 
two cases being for the said philosopher exactly alike, [so far as 
the absence of the common agent IS concerned , there being no 
such agent in either csse) Thus then, with regard to a single 
agent we find that he recognises only what he has perceived, and 
not ivhat he has not perceiied or uhat has been perceived b) 
another, similarly with regard to diverse agents also, we find that 
one agent does Dot recognise what has been perceived by another , 
neither of these two well (coonn facts can be adequately explained 
by the philosopher who does not admit a Seal 

Thus It IS proved that there is such a thing as 5oof 


Bods— The Second Premeya 
INTRODLCTORV BHA$YA 


* The receptacle cf the Soul’s experiences ii— 


Salro II 


The Body, which is ihe vehicle of actions, of sense* 
organs end of objects t 

[AI “ How is the Body the eeheU oj actions ? " 

With regard to things that the Soul desires to obtain or to 
discard there anae. in the Soul the desire to obiam, or to discard 
respectively , urged by this desire, the Soul puts forth exertion 
embodying the operation of the means for obtaining or discarding 
,t and that wherein this exertion appears is theBody 


• A» the Body isthe receptacle of the Soul* experiences of pleisure 
•t ties It the root of the senes of binhs »nd rebirths , hence its 

treatment comes nest ifter the Soul —YaJ^e 

+ Accofd/ne to the sod Ihe this Sutra eonUujs three 

d fin.t.ons of the Body— (1) U •» ‘h* 'ehiele of the Soul s actions . (2) it is 
the vehicle of the Soul s sense-organs -p) it is the Tehicte of the Soul s 
fihiects Some philosophers have talm the SQtra as prOMding a single 
defciitlon— ' ft f* ‘he vehicle of aehotu etc etc ' Thi* i* rejected by 
the I'arftin 
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[B] “ How IS the Body the vekiclt of sense organs ? ” 

That thing alone can be rcgaided a& the i?e^ie/e of the sense- 
organs by whose benefit the Rense-organs are benefited, and by 
whose injury they are injured, — and it is according to this benefit 
or injury, that they act upon their objects good and bad , — 
and such a thing is the Body 

‘ How IS the Body the ffehtcle of objects ? ’’ 

That IS to be regarded as the vehicle of objects m which 
receptacle there appear the feelings of pleasure and pain caused 
by the contact ol the sense organs with those objects , — and such 
a receptacle is the Body 

The Sense organs— The Third Ptameya 
INTROUICTOR^ ttH4§YA 

* The instruments that bnng about the etperience (of pleasure 
and pain) are— 

Sutra /2 

The Olfactory, the Gestafery the Visual the Cutaneous 
and the Auditory Organs, proceeding from materiBl 
substances 

BH4MA 

That by whose instnimeniality one smells things is the 
OUactoiN Organ , so called because it apprehends odour That 
by whose instrumentality one tastes things is the Gestatorj 
Organ, so called because it apprehends taste That b> whose 
instrumentality one sees things is the Visual Organ so called 


* The sense organs betOfiUie ftmmUtx t®* they serve in bring before 
the Soul through the body drfmite objects which becoire Ihe source of 
pleasure and s^m~PausudJht}, they differ in this respect from the 
objects that are (reieeted atsd as auchtbev base to Ke defitxed before the 
Objects As theSOtra only provides ihedefimtions of the particular organs — 
and as these particular definitions •renot intelligible until ne have the 
dcfiniticm of S<nse>organ in genersi the BKisya in thia introductory e'ause, 
supplies this general definition The general definition should ha\e been 
stated in the form thal the sense organs are the instruments by which direct 
cognitions are brought about bat it iswith a view to excite disgust against 
ihe organs (along wuh every thiagelse) tfiit the ffAujj a speaks of them as 
the instruntenis of the experience of pleasure and pain ^Tdiparja 
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because it apprehends colcwir TTiat which is located in the stu 
IS the Cutaneous Organ , eo called indirectly because of its loct 
tion * That bj whose instraaeataUty one hears things is thf 
Auditory Organ , so called because it apprehends sound Thus 
from the force of the literal sigoifiration cf the names, we }eaiB 
that the sense-organs are to be defined as the apprebenders of 
their respective objects 

"t Proceeding from material suhstanees — adds the Sutra 
The meaning of this is that it is because the organs proceed fnam 
diverse sources (in the shape of the material substances) that they 
are restricted to particular objects this would not be possible d 
they all proceeded from a single source [m the shape of the ‘self 
consciousness’ of the Sankhyas] and ic is only when each of them 
IS restricted to a particular object that it can be defined as the 
apprebender of its object 


The hfoUrial Sahslaness 

INTRODLCTORY CHA$YA 

‘What are the causes from which the Sense organ* 
proceed ’ ” 

Satra 13 

§ The Material Subslaoccs are Earth Water Fire Air, 
and AhSs a 

• The other organs are named after whst i. apprehended by them 
,1, Cm.nc™. Orgm .ppnfcraJ. ■»= /»«» <•’ 

™.nOT.OrE>n Tpl.n <• « m the m »hKh Ihc 

name* ht the othetotgins apply bW enly indirectly inthe tentc that the 
slin la the locu» of ‘h»t organ 

As a muter of f»ct odour nhi^ isthe specific quality of Earth U 
e-lh-ndeJ bv the Olfactory OrgMi only taste the specific qualitr of 
w'ter IS epprehendedonlybythe GemwryOrgso aod so forth Tbs 
because the Olfactory Organ pwceedi from-is bu It of~Earth and 

ft, Gestatory Organ o/tVarer If both preceeded from a a, ngje source as 

held by the Sankhya then we could not account for the aforesaid facts 

S Thelorhfar and the Taipiaya donot take any note of this SOtra 
htit the Aryu><wBCiri»o«IAo ba. thi* aa an ^dependent Sutra The Shim 
also speal^of this as conta nmg the upade/a of the Muter and this word 
could hare been used only triih reference to the words of the Si irakire 
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bhAsya 

Here we find the Material Substances mentioned by their 
respective names with the view that when they are thus clearly 
mentioned, it will be easy to point out which Sense organ is the 
product of which substance 

Artha — Things or Objects The Fourth Prameya 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Of the endless objects, the following are those ‘objects* 
[which, when pondered upon as things apprehended by the sense- 
organs, lead to that dispassion which helps the attainment of 
Release, and which, when not rightly discerned, become the 
cause of endless births and rebirths]-- 

Soira 14 

* Odour Toste Colour, Touch and Sou;^, w>hjch are the 
qualities of Earth [Water. Fire Air, and AkBsa^, are the 
objects of the aforesaid [sense organs^ 


• The tfanilitioa h«re fellont the interpretation oftheirAoDO ‘Tbe 
Vartika end ihe Tatparya however do not ogree with the view that Odour 
and tbs other four qualities atone ere perceptible Hence the7 interpret 
the Sutra and the Bhcfya differently 1 he first difference hea m the follow 
ing eaplaoition euggested liy the Tafporja— Tadort/ta(t the last «ord 
in the Sutra means that tthicb is touche after— i e acted upon — bv the 
sense organs , so that this word embodies the definition of the fourth ‘object 
of cognition , ’ttrlha , and the rest of the Sutra is not a definition it only 
supplies certain details of infomatjon, though not in a precise manner 
as it IS meant for a friendly listener and not for « critical opponent 

The reason nhy the Tatparya had reeuuise to this ezplanatiuji of the de 
finition of tjrffia lay in the fsrt that according to the view of the Vartika, die 
Sutra could not be taVen ns supplying an scciirate enumeration of the 
'objects of perception , so the precise definition had to be found some 
vhereinthe Sutra and this was found in the word 'tadarlhah' 

Trie wo, 3 prOntiyaStgunah is token "by fh* Vdriiho to mean prlJiitJa 
drtyah — i e 'ptthivt , jala and 'ogm — and gunah gandha etc being 
included m 'gunah then separate mention is regarded as another 
information supplied in s friendlj spirit withe view to indicate what is 
pteeiaely epprehended by eieli sense-orRaii 

The great weakness in this explanation of the Sutra la that Tyihityiidi 
has to be taken a: standing for only tltree out of fite ihuias , while the guwt 
of the other two are as perceptible as those of the other three It is not 
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bha^ya 

The guahtjes mentioned, belongmg to Eafth and the other 
elementary substances are the ‘objects’ of the sense organs 
respectively, in accordance with the actual functioning of 
operating of the sense-organs 


— Apprehension The Fifth PfOmeya 
INTRODICTORY BHASYA 

* Some people (the Sanlchyas) have held the view that Jhana 
‘ Cognition,’ IS the function of Buddht ’Cosmic Intellect,’ which 
latter is a non intelligent ot unconscious instrument, while 
Upalabdht, ‘Apprehension ’ is the function of the intelligent (Soul) 
which latter 18 not active And our Author mates the following 
declaration, with a view, it would seem t to set aside this view 


easy to tee why the I'artiia end the Taporya foufhrthv e/tho 
erpltnatum the only reaton appetrt to be th»i thi » enphnttivn preeludei 
Ihe pereeptibil ty of the other qualitiet «l Prlhit>i<i‘ —'»* number 
lepatiteneei et« 

• The SJohhye theory k thut etpUmed in the TStf'ityo —Duddhi 11 
t product of the three guitat which ere uneooseioui ent tie* Hence 
Boddbi »J*o j» ofleoflicjov*. Tbrou^ the medium of the Senie-orfani 
the Buddhi becCenes modified inloihe ferm nf the objrc* Thef*euliyof 
conscjousne** on the other hand i* unmodifiable *ndi*erer contciou* 
NShen Duddhi come* tnw dote proximity to thi» eonaeiou* «nt ty it reflects 
within Itself thi* conic ouiness snd thereby eppeir* *i itself conscious 
and becominR modified intothe form of the object it eognise* it hrnce 
the mod ficition of the Buddhi into the fotro of the thing WP* sc<* complcle* 
the cognition of that thing \Vh le the connection of Ihe conscious entity 
through reflection with the Buddhi in the shape of the object eogniicd 
constitutes a function of the contciou* ^oul and it called the 'apprehen 
sion of the object b) the Soul Jutt *a the rooon thougli ' ithout I pht of 

itiown reflects the light of the *5011 and witli thi> reflected > pht illumines 
obieets m the tame manner Buddhi, though itself unconsc out reflects ibe 

consciousness of the Soul and thereby oognieei objeefe and mahci them 
apprehended 

■1 Itieeuldlttm —Thia qualifying clause ii added "Uh a view to 
indicate that th s refutation la not the man purpoto oftheSltra The 
Sutra is for ihe purpoee of pror/dtop a defin t or- of Buddhi »od »he tray 
in which thedefinit on '• Vt** forward »eree» alto the purpose of setting 
aside the Sihthja View 
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Sutra J5 

‘ IntelI«ction,’ * * * § Apprehension,’ and ‘ Cofnition ' are 
synenj’tnous terms* 

bhAsya 

It IS not possible for Cognition to belong to the unconscious in' 
strument Buddhi , as if it were, then Buddhi could be a conscious 
entity, while there is a single conscious entity, apart (tom the 
aggregate of the body, and the sense organs t Though the sentence 
composing the Sutra is for the purpose of providing the definition 
ofcaieofthe objects c/ cognition, yet it is taken as implying the 
other fact ( the refutation of the Sauhhya theory ) by the force of 
the argument ( implied in the mention of the synonyms ) | 

Manas — Mind The Sixth Pramaya 
INTRODUCTORY BlUSYA 

Remembrance, Inference, Verbal Cc^tnition, Doubt Intuition, 
Dream, Imagination, as also the Perception of Pleasure etc and 
Deiire and the rest-all these are indicative the existence uf the 
Illtnd , end m addition to <ifl these, wc have the following aUo — 
Siltro 16 

The non>appearance of simultaneous cognitions is 
indicative of (he eaislence of Mind 
DUASYA 

Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest ( enumerated above) 
ate not brought about by the mstrumentahty of the ( external) X 
«nsc organs, they must be due to some other organ As a matter 
of fact, we find that even though at one and the same time several 
perceptible objects, odour and the rest, are tn close proximity to 
the respectively perceptive setisCiKirgans, the Olfactory organ and 

• Thus the d«finjtion of Buddhi cumes to be this — 'Tliat thing \'liich 

IS denoted by these synonymous words is Buddhi 

+ This refutation is thus explained by ■rt»e roipnrjii , — Ruddhi cannot 
reflect ihe conscious Sou), «n the way that the moon reflects the light of the 
Sun As C0Tisci9Urne<c being tion modifiable, there can be no reflection of 
I t Hence it would be neccisery to attribute eoneeioUsnets to the Buddhi 
Itself So that every cognition wiH hare two conscious agents 

§ Thus cepUincd by the Pariiuddhi 

J This qualification is added by the Tatparya 
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lh= ,m, j« ,h„c no smoUmeou. cosmtion of ihtm , lod frco 

Ihi! vie M(tr lie, ,I,e,e „ ,o„e o,j„ 

wen.tion eppeers.endoneccoimt otvehose eon proem, ty cogei 
ion ocs not appear, tbja other organ being in contact vticb the 
•everaUenteongana end helping them, end being no. peryaim 
I limited ) in ita d.menoon I( the p«i„„„y „f sensMigans o 
tbeir objects, by themselvet, independently ot the eontactoltbi 
Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, thee it would be g.ilt 
possible lot metsl cognitions to appear iimultaneousl) 

PfaOritt, A f/itety — 7 'Ae Seeenih Prpmesa 
INTRODLCTOry bhasya 
After Mind tomes the lum* of Activity, and 
Si^ftO 17 

Activity consists in the opeealing of Speech, of Mind and 
or Body 


6 HA?VA 

By the wjfd ‘ Wo'/It’ in the Sutr* the Mind ii meant — 
the word being taken la the sense of /A<rf hy meana of vhith thinia 
are ec^ntsej lhaJJhiafeenayS)i 

§ The various ‘operatings by the 6 ody by Speech and by 
the Afiiid are righteous and ofinghteous , and ere of ten kinds 
This we have already explained above under Sutra 2 

• As Activity bctonas M «he Mod (uv *tiirni) /«tiify Jia« lobe 
defined aUtr Miod has been dricribed 

t The«ord btuidh , nhen rxpUiad ss budJhyole ili that v.hich is 
apprehended denotea copiftion and vhen ezpUined iS buddhyate anaia 
It denotes the instrument of cofn t on Mind 

f Says the Taffar^a —Openljoits are of t»o ktnds~ ome p ve rise 
to cognition others give rue toacton Fbr instance the operat on of 
Speech becomes the cause of vigtuc or sin according to the nature of the 
cogn t on that it produces ( n the m od of the person fpokentoj So that 
Speech mo t be taken here to sund for oK those operitions that bting 
about co^ lioas and thus the operatiotis of the Eye and ether organs 
which conn t m the peiceivjngof igreeahleot disagreeable th ogt become 
inclnded Operations lead ng to Action are of two kinds— llial liatiagdie 
Sody/ef lU rouse ordihat raarUyffieMind 

These two expremons arc vapta ned by she Poriiuddbi to mean— that 
of -which the body is the objett and that of which theMmd is the oiyert 
For inmnee the operation or d*ortintolsed m the act ons of giving stesi 
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Dosa — Defed — Tke EiiUh Prmeya 
Sutra 18 

Defects have urging or inciting for their distinguishing 
feature 

6HA§VA 

* Inciting ’ means causing activity Attachment and the 
rest incite, or cause the activity of, man totvards virtuous or sinful 
deeds , and whenever there IS ignorance, there are attachment 
and aversion t 

OS;ccfion — “ Everyone knows what these Dejeeis arc, why 
aic they described by means of a definitjon 

As a matter of fact, persons affected by attachment aversion 
and Ignorance ( which arc the inciters to activity ) are distingui- 
shed ( or characterised ) by their action the man who has 
attachments does that action whereby he eapenences pleasure 
or pain , similstly the man who has aversion, or one who has 
Ignorance [ And it was necessary to bring out this fact of 
Attachment etc being the cause oi activity, in order to produce 
disgust against them , which (act could not have been brought 


■ OE and the like, have all goiiV fkidy for iheirobjeet m it la the Body 
that 11 active tirailsfly, sympathy, yealouiv nod die like are opereueris 
having the Mind fortheif object a» it la the Mmd thatiiactiic Thu 
caplanation of the two erprettiona— 'ira)>eMnt(((a and 'flfojionimijta'— ate 
oecMsiUted by the (set that othemite ah opetattons could be called both 
•SlayariniKa and Wanomrultu as there is rot a sirsle action ol man in 
whiA bath Mmd and Body arc not the taute 

* The action of the ttitiler can be understood only after that of the 
•fiCiljd has been understood hmce alter the definition of Activity comes 
the turn of its cvcitstit, Defects — Tnrporyo 

t Both Atlaehtncnt and Aveision arise fiom lEnnunce and urge the 
man to aotnity so that 'incitinf; is a pecuUaritv of Attachment and 
Avetsion, and this peculiarity subsists m the same substrate as the igno- 
rance — Tofporjo 

In erplsming this, the rarituJdfu drav.s a distinction between pm 
toTlaIca (that which incites) and Pracartoni (the action of inciting) What 
incites men to activity are ignotanca and Sie consequent Attachment and 

Avetsion towards the object on which the activitv turns and the laeifmg is 

tonsrds this activity, which is tiiemeans leadmg to thatohject, and with 
ftgard to which also there are ignonncc and consequent Attachment and 
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out by the mere mention of Attachment and the other Defedt 
for ] when the words attachment/ * aversion ’ and * ignorance 
are u«ed b) themselves, not much ta expressed by them * 
Pretyabhata, Rebirth— The Nii\Ih Prameya 
Sutra 19 

t Rebirth consists in being born again 
BHASYA 

Having died, when [ the Soul ) is born again in an animate 
bodv, this heini bom again constitutes the Rebirth of that [ Soul 3 
which II born — i e , becomes connected with the body, the sense- 
organs the rnind, apprehension, and experience and^emg barn 
again consists in repeated connection with the body etc the 
word ‘ repeated ’ denotes recurrence | The literal meaning of the 
word * Prelyabhaoa ’ may be thus explained — When the Soul, 
subsistiog in a particular animate body, abandons the body etc 
previously occupied, then it diet (praiti), and when it takes 
possession of another body and sense>organs etc, it is born 
( iAui>uh ) , so that * prelyobhSca' la birth (bhsva) after death 
(pretya) The recurrence of this process of birth and death 
s^uld be regarded as without beginning and ending onI> with 
Final Release. 

Fruition Phala — The Tenth Prameya 
Sutra 20 

I Fruition is a thing produced by activity and defect 

• IheTatptiria expliin*— All tli*t ttw word* exprest «fct}iemcr« 
forms of the defects and lhe> Rite no ide* of iScir being exe tints of 
BCtieitY and until ihii fact »s brovRhl out there would benodisruft 
tsrainft the Defects as there is nothing wiona n Attachment or Aiersion 
pent itisonl)- "ben Ihej jw>e fte »» ectiMly brmeins p3ea»ofe and 
pain that they come to be recognised as something to be ‘hunned 

t The "mits to mentioo the yround for the treatment of 

RtbiCh after Defect The PariiuJJht sajs— Rebirth is the aequiiit on of 
theBodyete down to Defrela efter the abandonment of the wme , lothat 
,t IS only natural that Rebirth should be dealt e ith after theie 

f Rccurrenee of connectiona with body Vtc implies also the abindon 
ing of theie —Petruudil i 

J fruition IS tie JirwVrtnwir^/maiee- rfwWi.tl' cAjw .W av SSttv 

■ddsDcfera also with a tk" to sho«— (I) that defects are the cause of 
ActiMty and (2) that rieasare and Pam (wh ch constitute Fruition) are the 
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BllASYA 

Fruition consists m the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain, as every action leads to jdeasure and pain And as 
pleasure and pflin appear only when the Body, the Sense organs, 
the Objects and Apprehension arc present, whit arc meant to be 
included under the name ‘Fruition ' are pleasure and pain along 
with Body etc , which constitute the Fruition, which is a thing 
produced by Aeltotty and Defect Each time this Fruition is 
received bj man, it is relinquished by him , and each time it is 
relinquished, it is again received and there is no end* or absolute 
cessation of these receivings and relinquishings , and it is by this 
unceasing current of receivings and relinquishings that the entire 
worldly process is earned on 

Fain, Duhkha — The Eletvnlh Prameya 
INTRODiCTORY Dll4$YA 
This same (Fruition) — 

Suifa 21 

When connected with Annoyance is Tain 

bhasya 

By ‘ Annoyance t ' here is meant snf/eringt wjary Every 
thing, ( I e Body etc and also Pleasure and Pain ), being inter* 
mingled with i e invariably accompanied by, never existing apart 
fiom — -pain, is inseparable fivtn Pain , and ss such is regarded as 
Pain iCeelf Finding everything to be intermingled with Piin, 

reiii]t of Defocis alco Jt uonlv nbeo the soil of theSoal ii iirigated with 
the wate; of Defect that the (eeda of M«ra and Demerit produce the fruits 
of Pleasure and Pam —TatforTa 

The Pnriiuddhi adds that the author of the Sutra Kill himself deicribe 
in Adh IV how Defects help Activilf m the bnpeioB about of rruition 

On the word Arlftafi’, thinx • m ihc Sutia tlic ralporja rematki— - 
•The word IS put iR for iscludiue' all kinds of Fruition, pnmar)’ as well si 
tccxindary The pnmarv fruition consittiac in Pleasure and Pain, and the 
secondaijr m ths Body, the Sea.se organs and the rct—says tho Parisuldhi 
’ is mete end , end ea there is tome sort of an end to Pleasure 

and Fain etc at each Disiolution, the BMjya corrects itself and adds the 
wurd Paryiieaiatiom’ atiolutr (Pors) setselieii (or owno) — raiparja 

t ‘Annoyance here stsads for the fuftog o! annoytnee , lothatjc 
rsfera piimantjr toPim, but accoadanlf to the Body sod the rest also — 
all of which are neceasBry fBCtorsio Ac feeling of pain —Tdlperyc 
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whencne wishes to get nd of psm, he finds that birth ( or life ) 
itself 18 nothing but pain , and thus becomes disgusted (with life), 
and being disgusted, he loses all attachment , and being free from 
attachment, he becomes released 

Apaifar^c Pinaf Jie/ease^Tie Twelfth Prarneya 
INTRODUCTORY BHAgYA 

When there is an and, an absolute cessation [ of the senes of 
receivings and tehnquishingt of Fruition], this is what constitutes 
Final Release, ( which becuines thus defined) ~ 

Sulro 22 

Absolute freedom from the aforesaid (Pain etc } 

IS Pinal Release 

®ha§ya 

Release is absolute freedom from thai— from tlie aforesaid 
Pain, 1 « . from birth* 

“How IS this 7 ” 

When there is a relinquishing of the birth that has been 
taken and the non resumption of anot|ier,'>-this condition, which 
IS without end (or limit] is known as * Final Release', 1 ^ those 
who know what Final Release IS This condition of immortality, 
free from featit uoperiehable (unchenging), eoosistiqg in the 
attainment cf bliss, is called * Drahman ' 

Some people hold the new that— “in Final Release what is 
manifested is the eternal pleasure of the Soul, just like its vast 

* Thc'Aord lirt la ibe Sutrt sUndt not onlf for Pim proper, but also 
for ail such products ii the Body, the Sente-oissasctc , to everyone ot which 
the oirne Tam is applied in ns scc«is<lary teiue — -Yalpaoc 

t The Tear meset here ntbefear oCbeioC bom into the weld 0,^ 
epithet 'unchanEinj is added niths view to deaf the view ihat Bttbraaa 
evolves itsell into diverse names and forms, ihe phrise 'conditioaof 
sminortslitf ’ is meant to exclude the Bauddbs themy tbit Release consists 
lotheabsolmeceiealionofthemiod, cesemblms^e extaguuhing of the 
lamp— Talfuryj Tliei’<injii*i*i sdds—Cvotution isof tvo kindi_[l) the 
mateiisl object itself cenesaud another ob)ectt>lies sH phee whidiidea 
of evolution is favoured by Ae Btddka , and the object remsming 
intict, there isachangein itsuoalrties, this foraiofEvoIution beina held 
Neither of ihesetno is imwible iis the eiie of Brshmin, 
a> in either esse it would be transiCAt 
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ness, and when that happiness 18 manifested, the Soul is abso- 
lutely free and becomes happy ”* 

This position IS untenable , as there is no proof for what is 
here asserted , that is to say, there is neither Perception, nor 
Inference, nor Word of Scripture toptove that like its vastness, 
the eternal pleasure of the Soul ts manifested in Final Release ’ 
Then again, the above view of the VWffnfin meaning that (m 
Final Release) there IS manifestation— ( e feeling or experience- 
o£ the eternal (pleasure), — it behoves him to point out the cause 
of ihis ‘manifestation ’ In other words when it is asserted that 
there is experienced a feeling or knowledge of eternal (pleasure), 
It is necessary to explain what is the cause of this manifestation — 
t e ,thc cause whereby it is produced 

(o) If It be held that the manifestation, or experiencini; or 
feeling of pleasure is ecernsl, like the pleasure itself [so that 
there can be no production of It by any cause, winch, therefore, 
need not be pointed out], — then there would be no difference 
between the Soul released and the Soul still in the meshee of 
birth and rebirth That is to say just as the released Soul is 
endowed with the eternal pleasure and us eternal experience, eo 
also would be the Soul that u still involevd in birth and rebirth 
as both these Souls are eternal (and would therefore be equally 
endowed with the pleasure which also is eternal and as such 
cannot be absent at any tune, even before Pinal Release] And 
if this be admitted, then people would be cognisant of the con 
comitance and simultaneity (uf Final Release) with the result of 
Merit and Demerit In other words we would he cognisant 
of tlie concomitance and simultaneity of the ctenial feeling of 
eternal pleasure with that jdeasure and pain which, brought about 
by Merit and Dement in the substrates (vir. . the souls) wherein 
they are produced, ate actually expeneticed by turns I And there 
would never be any substrate (soul) where either pleasure or its 
experience would be absent, both of these being ex'AypolAesi, 
eternal I 

* We have the t«l idKiKlain brahma' siherc all the tliree 

appear as aTnntiymoUB , to that Btabtnan is of the nature ot happiness , and 
IB BtahTnon IS tteinal, the hsppineat also must he eternal Hence in the 
phiaie 'happmets of the Soul , tha prepOBilion *01 has the tense of apposi. 
tion — Taiparya 
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(A) If, on the other hand, it be held that the feeho? of 
pleasure IS not eternal, then It becomes necessary to point out 
Its cause , i e , if it be held that the manifestation in Final Release 
of the eternal pleasure is not eternal,— then it becomes necessary 
to point out the cause (roro which that manifestation proceeds. 

As regards the Mind-Soul eonttct, it can be such a cause only 
when aided by other causes , i c.ifjt be held that the Mind- 
SouJ contact IS the cause of the said manifestatioo of pleasure 
then it trould be necessary to poiat out some other cause which 
aids the said contact (in bunging about that manifestation of 
pleasure) * 

If Merit be held to be that auxiliary cause, then the cause 
of this has to be pointed out , I e, if Merit be held to be that 
other accessory cause, then It becomes necessary to point out the 
cause from which that Merit proceeds ( which, through the 
Mmd Soul contact, brings about the manifestation of eternal 
pleasure] The meric chat is produced by Yogic contemplation, 
being a product, must hare an end so that if the product of this 
ephemeral Merit (in the shape of the said manifestation) were 
held to be eternal, this would iniolve an ineoDgniity (the coa 
tiRuance of the product in the absence of the cause), con 
sequently It IS necessary to regard the said manifestation also as 
coming to an end on the cessation of tbeMent That is to say, 
jf the Merit brought about by Yogic contemplation be the cause 
of the Merit that brings abcut the msrafestalion of pleasure, then, 
inasmuch as the continuance of the product after the cessation 
cf the cause would invoWe an incongiuity, it would be necessary 
to admit that, when the Merit ceases,— as it must cease, being 
itself a product —there must follow the entire cessation of the 
feeling of pleasure And when tho feehng of pleasure is absent, 
the p/eosofe Itself IS 88 good as nonexistent In other words, if 
there is a cessation of the ftWmg of pleasure, on account of the 
disappearance of Jfcrit, then It cannot be true that eternal pies 
sure IS felt as there « nothing to determine whether the feeling 
is absent, because the pleasure itsdf is absent, or that the feeling 
IS absent even tboogh the pleasure is present 

* Alone by itself, the Mmd Soul contact can bring about nothing 
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[Not will It be ngkit, \«tli a view to escape from these diffi. 
culties, to hold that the Merit IS eternal, 2»1 there is nothing to 
prove that the Merit 13 impenahable , for the simple reason that 
It »s something that is produced That is to saj . there can be no 
arguments to prove that the Mem produced by Yogic 
contc-nplation does not perish, oil the other hand there is 
a clear argument to the contrary — viz ‘ a thing that is 
produced is non eternal [and Merit being ftrodiicej, miist be 
ephemeral ] ' In case there were a person whose feeling 
01 pleasure never ceased, he alone would be justified in arguing 
that the cause of that feeling [Menth is eternal But if 
Merit were eternal, there would be no difference between the 
man that has been rehoteJ and one who is still in the meshes of 
birth and rebirth, — as we have already pointed put above Wh^t 
we mean IS that, just as in the case of the released man, the 
pleasure as well as the Cause of the feeling of that pleasure are 
hoih eternal —and there IS no cessation of the feeling itself for 
the Simple reason that the Merit, which causes the feeling, is 
etetnalr-so in the case of the worldly man also [as his Merit 
also would be eternal, its elfects, in the shape of the feeling of 
pleasure, would also be etcrnalj And ihis wnultl mean that 
Final Kelease is co-exi stent with the feelings of pleasure and pain 
brought about by Merit And Demerit* It might be argued that 
(m the case of the worldly man) the presence of the Body, and 
the Sense organa is the cause of obstruction (of pleasure-expcri 
ence) But tins cannot be right . as the Body etc are for the very 
purpose of experience, and there is no reason to prove the contrary 
In other words, our Opponent tnigbt pot forward the explanation 
chat in the case of the man who is still in the meshes of world- 
hnesa, the presence of the Body etc .obstructs the operation of the 
cause that leads to the feeling of eternal pleasure , so that there 
is a clear difference between the worldly man and the released 
man (in whose ease, the Body etc, having fallen o(T, there is no 
obstruction) Ihis however is rot right , as the only purpose for 
which the Body the Sense-organs and the rest exist is to bring 
about experience , so that it is not possible that they should 

• Asiiissoch feelings that abound jaworldlr exiitence , and both 
•worldly Ezntcnee and Itekase bare been shown to be co-etere*l 
N B 4 
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obstruct or hinder the experienang (of eternal Pleasure), specially 
a* there IS nothing to prove that there 15 any sort of experience 
for the Soul deprived of the Body and the rest 

The Author has said above that there is no proof in support 
of the view that final Release consists in pleasure In order 
to meet this, the Vedantjo puts forirard proofs m support of hn 
View ] ‘The activity of man is always for the purpose of obtainio; 
what IS desired ' — If this be urged as a proof in support of the 
Vcdlnta view, then wc deny this, at activity is (also) for the pur 
pose of removing what is undesirable That is to say, the Vedantin 
might put forward the following argument — "The instructions in 
fegtrd to Final Release, as also the activity of men deemng Final 
Release are both for the purpose of obtaioicg what is desirable and 
neither of the two can be absolutely useless ” Rut this reasoning 
will not be right, as the instruction relating to Final Release 
well as the activity of men desiring Final Releate may both be 
also for the atke of avoiding or removing what is undesiiaMe That 
the said activity is for the purpose of removini something undesir 
able (and not always for obtaining what is desirable) is also proved 
by the fact that there n nothing that is absolutely desirable and 
not mixed up with an undesirable element setbitwhst i»d««rab‘* 
also becomes ondesirobie, and thus when one is active towards the 
removing of something undesirable he comes to remove or re 
nounce also what I* desirable , « remoriog by discrimination is 

not possible i e. it is not possible to remove the one without also 

removing the other 

As regards the fcnouoc«o5 of what IS desirable this applies 

With equal force to the case of the Body etc That is to say, the 
Yedantm might put fonh the following arguments We see as a 
matter of fact, that peoyle renounce the ordintry transitory plea 
sure and seek for the more lasting pleasure [which proves the 
nresenceof a pleasure that is everlasting and this u Final 
Release)’ But on the analogy of this argument you might also 


r^e ceil »e»»e c/«h«» »"«« •* **P'* TStprrya- 

• The Bcr pturei urf« men M sctivJiy twnrds the obtain ng of Fmil Rslesw 
d in ord mey erper ence we find that it i. only '"hen • roan deifres lotne 

*hincth«ehe«ce» Mieards jleSfeouiHiihjnent and g^ pleasure )» the on'/ 

thing deiirabte it folio** th«* ^ Aetetse rourt eomut in pfeiWre 
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argue that, because in ordinary life people are found to renounce 
their ephemeral Body , Sense-organs and the rest, this indicates 
the presence of an eternal set of Body etc , for the released man , 
and m this manner you will have really established the singularity 
or aloofness and self sufficiency of the released man ’ t H it be 
urged that this would be against all Proof, that would apply with 
equal force to both parties In other words, it might be urged that 
the eternality of Body etc., being contrary to all evidence, it 
would not be right to assume such body etc , for the released man 
But this could be said with equal force with regard to Pleasure also 
chat IS, the eternality of Pleasure being contrary to all evidence 
It IS not right to assume such pleasure for the released Soul 

Inasmuch as the absolute cessanon of metcmpsychic pain 
could be spohen of as ‘Pleasure,’ there would be no incongruity (in 
the view that Pleasure consists in the cessation of Fain), even 
though there he scriptural revts desenbing Brlease as ‘Fleasure 
That IS to say, even though there be certain scripture texts to the 
effect that 'absolute pleasure belongs to the released man —yet 
such texts could very well be taken as using the word pleasure’ 
in the sense of 'absolute cessation of Pam’ in fact m common 
parlance, tve often ffnd the word 'pleasure used to denote the 
cessation Of absence of pain (So that the view that Final Re- 
lease consists in the cessation of pam is quite in keeping with the 
said texts ] 

Further * until there is a renunciation of the desire for eter 
nal pleasure there can be no attaining of Pinal Release , for the 
simple reason that all desire or sttachraent has been held to be s 
bondage That is to say if it be held that in Final Release eternal 
pleasure i& manifested, then in accordance with this view, when 
ever a man would put forth activity for the attaining of Final 
Release, he would do so only under the licence of a desire for 
the eternal pleasure , and being so influenced he could never 
attain the Final Release , nor would he deserve the attainment of 

t In leeVinC to prove that tlie nun btonmea free, uoUted you conic 
to pToye that It Ik cterfiallv beset with tberntire act Body, tenkc-organs and 
alUhe relief it 

^ * The leading ‘jyo ffr/iofie’ give* rOienie, the Pandit’ edition as 

*ho all the manutciipts conkutted, read 'lyapnhant' 
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Final Ketease, as dcnre q{ all bnifs lias been hetd to be a bondage, 
and tt IS not possible that a man should be rs/eosei/ while he « 
under bondage I 

* On the other hand nhen a man is free from desire for plea 
sure, there IS no longer an; feeling of aversion orundcsirabilitr 
(with regard to any thing) Tn other words when the man’s de 
sire for eternal pleasure has disappeared the desire for eternal 
pleasure being not there to obstruct (bis path towards Final Re 
lease] [and the activity towards Release thus emaniting from 
one who has renounced desire],— whether the man does or doe 
not really obtain eternal pleasure ineitbercaie there is no deubi 
as to his attaining Final Releaset 

I ECTURE 4 

The Preltmmanes of Reasonutg 
Dolbt 

IN I RODICTDRY BHA5YA 

^ Doabi haling been the next in order to appear in the 
Mention of Categories (m So I), it is now— after the definition of 
Its predecessor, ‘Objects of Cognition —time to put forward its 
definition This definition is now put forward— 


* 7 h]t I* stUtd in sni cipation of the fotliTMioff oh;retion — It 1 mat 
R«lrate conti»t* of the removal of ptio, then mtn > iCtivit^ lOuirdt itcoulii 
be due only to«»«r»on tops.n ond evernon i»t» much sbotidtpjs* 

desire The fen»e of the reply i» llut there ii Teal SiertiOn only ui lorj 
»* there I* no denrc for tomeihma — the aeeruon beins SRtmil that «h ch 
nbitructi the fulfilment of the deaire 

t Being free from all deaire when the maa betalea himielf to activicr 
tovrarda the attaining of Release, he doeanotcare whether the eternal plea 
aure cornea to him or nit Aamanycaae the actaeitv being of a mannha 
la purified of all denre there can he «v» Uflceftaintcaa to hii attain no Tioal 
Rcleaae -Taiparya 

{ The PertiuJJhi allempta a TMionat eiplanation nf the order of 
aequence AU hno«lrdge dependins on lYamloit andPtameyaa being the 
objeett sought to be Ino""" there two hiee been firat mentioned Beaaonm* 
,n ell ita detail a <a what la to be explained neM and among alt these detaili 
Doubt cornea firat aa until there fa OiMbt there la no occiiion for anr 
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Doubt is that wavering iudgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is want- 
ing, and which arises either — (A) from the cognition of the 
characters common to the objects concerned, or (B) from 
the cognition of characters that serve to distinguish an object 
from diverse objects, or (C) from the presence of contradic- 
tory opinions , — and the eppearing of such wavering judg- 
ments is due to the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and 
non-perceptions * 

BH)t§YA 

(A) I Doubt IS the maocrtng judgment in ivhich ihe Jf/iaite 
cognition the specific eharacltr cf any one object IS wuntine, itml 
whiefi arises from ihe cognition 0} eharaetcrs common lo the ob/eeii 
concerned For etsjnple, when a roan perceive* Jhe qualities of 
length and breadth, which are comtnon to niuii and post, and is 
desirous of detecting the previously |ierceived cbaracteis that 
would distinguish theccie from the other, there arises in his mmd 
the idea of 'whether it is this or that’, and he cannot ascertain 
whether it is the one or the other , it is this unrertmn cognition 
that constitutes Doubt, — and what raises the Doubt is the‘want',t 
appearing in the form ‘I can perceive only euch characters as 
are common to the two things, and do not perceive the distinctive 
features of either’ , it is for this reason that Doubt is celled 'that 
wooering judgment in luhtch the de/imfe cognition of the specific 
eharacter of any one object is loon/ing’ 

§ (B) Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that serce 
/^c/fjtmguisfi on object //"om rfiverse oA/ec<s Tins is to he thus 
• 'I'he inteffiretaCion of the bo by th« Uhajya t* didatent from that by 
tt'e t^orlifct and the Tatparya According to the former the Sutra puts 
fotwaid hve kinds of Doubt , according to the Utter it l.iys Joii n only thtee 
The translation follou* the Isllw /nterpretation 

t According to the Sh irya, there are five Linds of Doubt described in 
the Sutra The first Vind of Doubt anses ftotn the coRmtion of common 
chatacteis 

t The Tulpdrya tenw'ks that the mere presence of this "ant is not 
enoiigh , "hsc 1 * meant by (hs ward “want ' Apthfa is the rernembrance 
of the distinctive chtraeters of the thitiKS, sloag with the non-pcrccptioii of 
thoie characters This is supported by Ihe last sentence of the ^Ansju 
on Rfi 73 

{ This IS the second KindofDoabt 
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explained The word ‘iineio’»*djTcrBe’, denotes 51] those things 
that are homogeneous and heterogeneous tothethingin question 
and Doubt arisesfrom the cognition of characters that distinguish 
the thing from, or exclude * those 'diverse’ objects , as a matter 
of fact, the specific character of a thing is found to serve both 
purposes , — things are distinguished by them from homogeneous ai 
Well as heterogeneous things , e £ the presence of Odour disting , 
uishes the Earth from Water and the rest (which being sobslani:es 
are homogeneous to Earth), as also from Qualities and Actions 
(which being not ania/encea are heterogeneous to Earth) [As an 
example of Doubt arising from the cognition of the speciGc 
character of a thing, we have the following J — Sound is found to 
be endowed with a specific property in the form of being 
proJaeed by disjanction , and the cognition of this character gives 
nsc to the Doubt as to whether Sound is a Substance, a Quality or 
an Action Inasmuch as the specific characters of things are 
found to serve both purposes (of distinguishing from bomogeneou* 
as welt as heterogeneous things), there naturally arises a Doubt as 
to whether— (a) being an entity, Sound IS a tabttanee distinguish 
ed by the said specific character from Qualities and Actions, or 
(b) being an entit), ic rs a Quality distinguished by that chanctefi 
or (c) being an entity, u is an Action distinguished by that character ' 
tAnd in this case * the wunf of cognition of the specific property* 
i a in the form of the idea, ‘J do not perceive any such character as 


* The phrase ‘ tasya antkasja Jhermafi is erpUmed by the VortOta 

andche Taiparya in tnonays —{iyoifhm tasmat n/»/a*9 dharMah, the 
words loJWKil being supplied (2) tasya ogrkaxya dfiarmah tyapar 

tokatayd Both jnwrprewtKWS have been combined jn the trsnslahoo 

t This explanation has been added widia view to the objemon that it 
IS only the remembrance of common properties that gives rise to Doubt and 
not that of specific or eiclusne properties The sense of the eipUnation i» 
that ( 1 ) in the cite of the Eanh we tnow that it is an entity, and on 
perceiving that it his Odour ne naturslJy areuncemm as to its being either 
a Substance of a Quality or an Action, all of which are cnlilier, like die 
Earth and the presence of Odour dislmsuishes it equslly from all the 
three (2) Similstly in the case of Sound rt is an entity like '*ubitanee 
Qua! tysnd Action so when we find that *e presence of the charseter of 
being produced by disjunction dsstingoiahes » equally from all entities— 
just as fouth from other OuaI'*ies as from Substances and Actions— diefe 
arises the Doubt as to its bemKaSubsunce a Qualltv or an Action 
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would definitely indicate any one of the three (Sabstance, Quality 
and Action) * 

*(C) Doubt inst^/rom the presence of conlradielorti opinions, 
Contradictory notions entertained with regard to one and the same 
thing constitute 'contradictory opinions', ‘contradiction’ consist* 
jnfe in the mutual enmity, i e incompatibility For instance, 
one system of philosophy asserts that ‘the Soul exists’, while an 
other declares that 'there IS no such thing flsSoul’, and when no 
proof one way or the other is available, there la an uncertainty as 
to the truth ; and this constitutes Doubt 

t^D) Doubt also arises from aneertatat^f atiazhmi to perceptions 
As a matter of fact, there is pctceptionof really existing water, as 
m the tank and such other reservoirs, there u perception also of 
non existent water in the rays of the Sun (appearing in the mi* 
rage), so that when in any particular case there i» perception of 
water, and yet there is no proof availablo which wcuJd determine 
the real character of what u perceived, there arises a Doubt as to 
whether the water perceived ts really existent or non existent 

1(E) Doubt also ansca from attcertemly aUachmg to non-per- 
eephona As a matter of fact wefiod that even really existing things 
are not perceived, c g we do not perceive the water within the 
roots and branches of trees, and there is non perception also of 
what IS non existent, c ^ of what is not produced at all, or what 
has been destroyed, so that whenever theie is non perception of a 

Thu IS the Th««n»««» ol ihe Varltka is thus el- 

pljiined by the Taipcrya —It istiue that the chatacler of being produced by 
dujunction has never been fotind tn Sabttancei, Ar , but the absence of that 
cfijratter is found equally in »1J— irt bubstaneet, m QiiilitieR. in Actions < so 
thAt llhcn Sound js found to roa**** as also the character of 

bem^ an entity, — the latter bemK tommon to Substaneci, Qualities, and 
Actions— there arises the Doubt — TJeiHEdlltuiguitheJ from Substances and 
AcUews by the character of being produced by diljunciion, is Sound a 

Quality? Or being diitinguisbed from Qualities and Actions, is il a Sub- 
stance? Or being diitinKUisbed from Qualities »nd Substarieei, it il an 
Action?’ Thui in this case the specific chaiacter brings to the mind the other 
things only by negation, i e . by reason nf its absttes being common to all 
* This It the third bind of Doubt 

■f Thia IS the fourthk tnd of Doubt, according to the Bkdjia 
5 This IS the fifth kind of Doubt, according »o the Bkifya 
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thing there arises the Doubt as to whether what js not perceived 
really exists, or it does not exist at all In this case also 'the 
want of cognition of the specific character' is as before 

*rn the first tviO kinds «f Doubt, the ‘common properties' and 
the properties distin^ishing anobject from diverse objects are 
Such ss subsist in the object cognised, while m the fourth kind, 
the ‘perception’ and ‘non perception’ subsist in the cognising per 
son, and it is only b\ reason of this difference or peculiarity that 
these have been mentioned separately 

The definition common to all forms of Doubt comes to be 
this, — ‘Doubt IS a wavering judgment which arises from the 
apprehension of things possessed of common properties, proceedins 
from the cognition of common properties and depending upon 
the remembrance of specific properties 

Prayojana Afotiie 
tNTRODL'CTORY 

As before, the definition proceeds in accordance nith the 
order is which the several categories have been mentioned in the 
opening Sutra. 

5fifro 24 

That object, aiming at which one acts is called ‘Motive 
BIIASYA 

An object IS capable of being either acquired or rejected 
and when « person determines or fixes upon an object as to he 
either acquired or got nd of, he has recourse to the means of 
acquiring or getting nd of it. and that object is called the 
‘motive’, simply because It forms the cause of that activity of the 
agent An object is said to be ‘aimed at’ when there is a Jetermina 
Uon on the part of the agent with regard to it in the form, either 

• 'Pitt Bhana ttgtt'iirhe unctTttmtj •tuehine Perception and the 

unwtainty attachiOf tonon perception as distinct tni) independent eaute* 
of Doubt and to proceeds to ahowbereOist the Doubts aeouted by these 
uncertainties esnnot be included in those arouied by the copmtion of 
cominon character ’ orof characters diatinsui^ina the object from diverse 
objects’ ThisMCU It controvVrteJ bythe Idmfe (Ptee 99 Line 2\ et 
Bib Ind Ed J-Td/paryo 
Tbe t ortiAa uVes the first saindiMd&orino as s 


Bahuvrihi compound 
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SUra 26 

Doctrine is a theory or conviction in regard to the exact 
nature of a thing dealt with by Philosophy * 

INTRODICTCRY BHA§YA 

Hy tanlrasamslhilih in the StUra 27 is meant the conrictioa 
resting upon t he direct assertions of philosophy , the word '(antra’, 
opinion can be heM as to jti cnct nature the nord 'eaia ' means tni,bj 
vshich, in the present contexijis meant that^nn/ and nelt-determmed con 
viction tttiich people have with reiiard to the exact nature of any particular 

Id regard to these lines of the Bha/ya, the Tatparja has remsrhed that 
* the author of the DhStya without menfioninc the Sutra contiining 
the general definition of ^tddluntia has given an explaattion of at| 
import* Thia haa been taken by some writers to mean that there was 
some other Sutra now lost to us which contained the said general definition 
Aa a matter of fact however. .SufroJfi itself supplies ->specially accordiag 
to the cxplsnation of the I’afttka and die T’erperyii— the general definitien 
of Stdihatia , so that all that the Titparya meant is that the eaplanition of 
th^ general definition by the Bhatya, instead of follow mg the Sutra precedes 

It 

' * The I oriikd has taken the two Sutras 26 snd 27 together to the 

rirltkeappesct after Su 27 The translation of the £»rra it m tetordtnee 
with the interpretation of the VvtttAa and Tatporya’, which explain the 
compound ‘ tanuadktkaranahhyupeganaiemtAuih' by taking 'fsiirviidKt 
katana' as a ^eAntrlhi compound— •uiifrem cdhikoroiem jrrdin and this, 
with the reit of the word as a geoiiise T'efpvmfa The esact position of the 
5Aafj« appears tube doubtful If we tale Ijie^kojyo appmiog atut SO 26 
aa explanatory of SOtra 26j then it la clear that it takes taf(tradhtkarnaihyu 
pagama’ aaa Dtan4va, and thereby connects each of these severally with 

the word rjifinhilih ' According to the ^kafjo then the translstion of the 

5ulrfl 26 would run thus— Doemnerj roncMfiei* rttUng upon phtlasopky on 
inplicauanandonhypothfis’ ^e have given preference to the Varlika 
interpretation , because by the Bhatja the Sutra is made to contain an enu 
jneration of the different kind* of Siddhanta while by the Veruka inter 
pretatioo this Sutra supplies a general definition , and the several kinds are 
enumerated in the next Sutra 27 It o thia interpretation by the Bl0fya 
which affords ©cession to the ob^eefor m the Vortika to pul the question at to 
the Sufta being a general definition or an cnumeratieo According to the 
Talpraia however, the BAifya appearing after Su 26 is explanatory not of 
5»rfr<j 26, but of Surra 27 Just at theaenw of Satra 26 which contains the 

generaIdefiDitionofPo«rjne,»*Kivenbytlje£Aa»nbeforetheSurra to of 
Sutra 27 also the seme it expliined before the Sutra At Uut interpretation 

reconcilet the BfioD" with the Fartska we adopt it t and dierefore Uke the 

taid lines of the BhSjva at explsnatery of ISutra 27 
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philosophy’, standing far the teachings in ctxinection with things 
connected with one another ; [this incttuies the first twii kinds of 
theory mentioned in Sutra 27]—*adhtkara7}asamslhitih' Is the con- 
viction resting on implication, and not on direct assertion , — and 
'ahhyapagamajamalhilth' is the hypothetical and tentative accept- 
ance of an opinion not duly ascertained, [and not directly stated 
ift philosophy] — such acceptance being for the purpose of 
examining the detailed particulars of the theory 

Doctrine thus la of four kinds, on account of diversity among 
the several philosophies, — as described in this Sc/ro And each 
of these four kinds is quite distinct 

cStifru 27 

Doctrine is of four distinct kinds — (1) Doctrine common 
to all philosophies, (i) Doctrine peculiar to one philosophy, 
(3) Doctrine resting on implication, and (4) Hypothetical 
Doctrine 

BHASYA 

These are the four kinds of Doctrine , and among these — 

‘ Sotra 28 

(1 ) The 'Doctrine Common to all Philosophies’ is that 
philosophical conviction, or theory, which is not incompati- 
hie with any philosophy 

As for example, such opinions as *tbe olfactory organ and the 
test are Sense-organs’, ‘odour and the rest are the objects appre 
hended by means of these Sense organs', 'the Earth and the rest 
axe pialerisl substances ’things are cc^nised by means of the 
Trsirumentsof Cognition ’ 

Sutra 29 

(2) That which is accepted by only ore Philosophy, and 
« ntd. accepted by any other P Wlosopby , is tailed Dttkrint 
peculiar to one philosophy 

BHABYA 

For example, the following doctrines are peculiar tn the 
— ‘An absolute non-entity can never come into exis- 
tence’, ‘an entity can never absolutely lose its existence', 'intelli- 
gences are unmodifiablc’, ‘modification belongs to the three gross 
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products, iJody, Sense organ and Afind, and also to the subKe 
causes of these (in the shape (A BaJdht Ahanhara and the fi« 
Rudimentary SubstancesV ; and aj«> the Miovtcg wljjeh are 
peojjrar W ffte I^o^a * pMosophers ‘The enure efementaf 
creation is due to the influenee of the past deeds of men’, ‘the 
defects of men and also their activity are the cause of Karman', 
‘intelligent beings are endowed uith their own respective quali- 
ties’, ‘that thing alone is produced which had nr> existence before’, 
'that which is produced is destroyed* 

So/ra 30 

(3) That IS called Oocirtneresting on Implication'on (he 
Irnowledge or acceptance of which depends (he know/edjfe 
or acceptance of another fact t 

bhA^ya 

Whan so happens \l»»t a certain fact hsving hecomi 
established or known, other facts become impliedr-»nd without 
these latterfacts the former fact itself cannot be established,— 
the former, coastituting the basis of these latter, is called 
'Doctrioe rtftiag on Jmfiicaaon' or'Jmphed Voctrir'e,’ e i, nhtn 
the fact that the eo^niier it distinct from the body and the aenae- 

organs IS proved or indicated by the fact of one snd the same 

object being apprehended by the organs of vision and touch,— the 
facts Implied are —(1) that ttierc are mote sense organs than one, 
(2) that the sense organs operate upon particular Imds oF objects, 

f3l that they haietheir existenceindicated by the apprehension 

of their objects, (4) that they arethemslruments bringing about 

the cognitions of the cogniser. (S> that the substratum of qualities 


. Some people nte thi. to n>e.n'V..»«.k. philosophy on the ytourid 
thatwb»tiioidin»nlvhnfl«na»the yoga ’ philosophy does not hold the 

f In conneclion n.th this 5i.trtf the ParowMA, .dd. .n mtere.t o« note 
*' Bhasatia e»pt«»lioni of thi* Su (1) When 

« oh.ett endowed Viith the quality of omniKience is knowTi, then alone *» 
p.rth and the real haeino.ereatof. so the former la an 


i/anun the fact of Karth and thereat harifiB a ereatof, so the lotmer la an 
imolied Doctrine, and (2)the hnonledgeof the faetof Earth Ac havihR a 

creator wcludes that of the fact that there >a an omniscient 
. ai»dl>*retbefon»er« an J/opliei} Doetfine 

The eud its foUowersharenot giseti this tKofotd explinttion. as 

there isflot much rcil dilTercnce between die two 
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IS a substance other than the qualities of odour and the rest and 
(6) that intelligent beings cognise on1> particular objects All 
these facts arc included in the aforesaid fact (of the cogniscr 
being distinct from the body See &c ) as this fact would not be 
possible without all those other facts 
Satra 31 

(4) When a fact IS taken lor granted without invesUga 
lion* and thence proceeds the Examination of its particular 
details we have a case of Hypothetical Doctrine 
bhAsya 

When a fact 15 taken for granted without investigation this 
constitutes what Id called Hypothetical Doctrine e g jtist^fcen 
for granted without investigation that Sound is a substance, and 
thence proceeds an investigation as to whether Sound is eternal 
or non eternal —in which investigation are esammed such details 
of Sound as Its eternahty or non eternality An author has re 
course to this kind of Doctrine with a view to show yfl the clever 
ness of his own intellect and through utter disregard for the 
intellect of others 

Lecturf VI 
/?eas«Miin|f 

INTRODICTORY BHASYA 

We next proceed to describe the Factors of Inference 

Sofro 32 

(1) Statement of the Proposition (2) Slateraenl of the 
Prohans (3) Statement of the Corroborative Instance, 
(4) Reaffirmation and (5) Final Conclusion — These are the 
Factors of Reasoning 

‘ Some logicians declare that there arc ten Factors viz — 
(1 ) Desire toknow, (2) Dcubt, (3) Capaaty to accomplish what is 
desired (4) Purpose and (5) Dispelling of the Doubt (in addition to 

• The VSrt ka explains ‘ a/eriArile as net mfnltovrd tn Ihf Sutras 
but it appeal* simpler to tate >t a* meatiing not invest gated The Tof 

farya construes the Sutra thu s - f sutntahhtvpagamSd hstoh yatah hdvtltia 
pankfonam knyate tJlindt n/ifaparikfanat jaayalt olailritamaps ahhyupa 
tatam sutiakartna 
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the fire mentioned in the5irfrfl),— why ehould not these addition 
five have been mentioned ? " * 

■ To the above questmn the Bhatja makes the foUotting 
answer — (1) As for Z>e*tre/o ^Tnoni.u is only that which «rg»<. 
or brings forward, the purpose meant to be accomplished b) the 

Cognition of a thing not already cognised Why does a person 
desire lo hnoxo what is cognised ? He does so simply with the, nea 
that when he comes to know it in its true character, he will 

either abandon It, or acquire It. or treat It with indifference, so 
that the ideas of abandoning or acquiringortrcating with indiffer 
cnee are the purpose served by the true Inowledge of the thing 
and It IS for the sake of this purpose that the man desires t6 inoa 
the thing,— and certainly this desire does not Proie anyihirig fend 
at such can not be regarded as a factor of reasoning, which is 
meant to prove the conclusion} (2) A* for Dealt, which forms the 
basis of the desire /fl Anoir, it apprehends mutually eontradictorj 
properties, and as such It ctn b« regarded as only proximate to 
true cognition , asof two contradictory properties only one can lie 
true , tSo that even though Doubt has been dealt with separately, 
as a category b v itself (it will not be r^hi to regard it as a Factor 

* The Jains locieiitt. BhsilnbSliu (D C 4t3— who wrote the 
OaUvtMhkamryuXu lift down Un rtetora thourh mother Jemi lo«icien 
Siddhaaena OnaSars (A D I'tS) m<oiion» only five The ten fietors of 
BhidrsbShu are -^<1) rraioSJ Stwement of th* rropoution (2)rraroiU 
tiUi An Luaititionof the ProfiynJ, (3) H'lu Sutemtnt of the jtnkon 
( 4 ) 2 f,iiniiA<Aii Limitition of the Heia {S)VipeksB Counter propontiofl 
(6) VipakfnpraUfldkj D«nt»l of the Counter propoution («) I>rtUrita 
Gximple ■ (8) ^AiadAfd, Doubtiridthe Vehdity of the Example , (9) AUAkfS 
PrufyrdArt, Diipelling vf ‘h* CKxjbi , (10) SV»rom«n* Finil Conclusion 
The Semiajar^isa of the BUiyo staode for the ■ AkiikidptatijKlha \ 
and • Si^rfJeya far «h* ' AkSMlI . of • hahrmhshu But hire the rirallcl 
ceaiei It woii'd reem therefoti! lh»l the BMoahid In new a wtiter other 

than BhidrabiSu 

t The fun mioOKfipt reeda ryUuttihaTmefasBAihilStaltro ThouEti 
thes atnmaticilconittueuonofthia readias beeones difficult the »tn»e 
be«orrei elnrer W I'h t is readme the tremlation thould run a» follonw— 

• Doubt la neater tots rows Cojmriion.f o.iothtt form of Mrorg Copni 
tion which apprehend* two ctraiiad etotypcopeitiei St the ume time for 
the 1 mrl* reorOn that of the two ctmtndretory propettirt only one can H 
true , vO that not bems of *h< watuec of iro* Cojnltion Doubt etnao* 
are tnjrtbms ’ 
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of Reas^onmg.tas) it cannot prove anything (not being of the nature 
of true cognition) (3) As regards Capacity to accomplish what is 
desired, — as for instance the Instruments of Right Cognition have 
the capacity of accomplishing, for the cognising agent, the appre* 
hension of the objects of cogniijon,— -this could not form part of 
an argument put forward for proving a proposition, in the manner 
in which the statement of the Proposition forms part of it, 

(4) As for Purpose, — which consists in the ascertaining of the real 
nature of the thing sought to be known — this is the result, and 
not cyaefor, of the argument put forward to prove a proposition 

(5) Lastly, as for the Dispelling of Doaht, — which consists in the 
setting forth of the counter proposition and then denying it. — 
this only tends to lend support to some other Instrument of Right 
Cognition, and It cinnot be regarded as a part of the argument 
put forward to prove a proposition [Though Desire to Know 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Factors of Reasoning] yet 
Zlesire to Know and the rest have their use in Discussions, 
specially as they help the thing concerned to become known As 
for the Statement c/ Prvpasition end the feet, on the other band, 
inssmuch as these tend to bring about the true cugnition of the 
thing, they are regarded as parts ot factors, of the argument that 
IS put forward to prove a proposition t 

From among those (Factors) as divided above — 

Soira 33 

The ‘Statement of the Proposition' consists 
in the assertion of what is to be proved — the 
Probandum 

That is the ‘Statement of the Proposition ’ is that asser 
tion which speaks of the Subject which is intended to 
he qualified by that property which has to be made known or 
proved (by the reasoning), — this is what is meant by the words of 

t "Ihe FaritiuUhi notes tfuit the ddleience between the t«o lies m 
thu that while Detirt to Rnexc end the e.t help the Dneui non hy then mere 

pTtterei, theStalement Frofwilww^ndthe rest help bytheif rerfiiliow 

If the De&ire to know is prestHI the Discuiwon proceeds , it unot necekiary 
to inow or apprehend the Detird ButtheScatement of the rropoiition the 
Sutement of the Probans and Che rest should be themseltcs known, before 
they can lead to the final cognition of things 
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tht Snlra that ‘ PreUljna cunsjsu in the roenuon of the FrobsK 
«lum . lAs an example of this, we have the atatement ‘ Sound « 
non eternal ’ 

Sfifrti 34 

The ‘Slatement of the Probsns' is that which DemoD' 
strates the Probandum, through its similarity (i e a property 
common to it and) to the Corroborative Instance 
BHA§YA 

That which ‘demonstrates*—/ e makes known, or prores— 
the ‘Probaodum’— I e , the property to be proved (as belonging to 
theSubject),— through a property common to the Corroberatne 
Instance.— IS the 'Statement of the Ptobans ’ That » to say. when 
one notices a certain property m the Subject (with regard to which 
the conclusion is to be demonstrated)* and nctices the same 
property also in the Corroborative Instance, and then puts forward 
that property as demonstraiing (or proving) the Probandom.— this 
putting forward of the said property constitutes the ‘Statement of 
the Probsns ’ As an example (m connection with the proposHion 
'Stuund IS not eternal’) we have the Stateaient * because sound hsi 
the character of being s product, as a matter of fact everytbme 
that IS a product is not eternal ’ 

INTRODLCTORY 8HASYA 

" Does the aforesaid definition (stated m Su 34) constitute 
the entiie definition of ’Statement of the Probans’” No 

“ What then 7 ’ 

Sura 35 

And also through dissimifarity 
ItHA§yA 

That IS to say, the Ststemenl of the Probans' is that also 
which demonstrates the Probandutn ihroaih Jissimtlaniy to the 
Corroborative Instance (i e , through a property that belongs to the 
Instance and not to the Probandum) "How?” For example,— ^'Soufld 
IV non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced,-thst 

■ I ' ' I ^ 

•The term SarfAya 11 «»td in the present context tithet prohiscuomly 
It $t$ndf for the probandom, Ibe character to be deraonitritcd, thljpredicst' 
of the conclusion —at also for the StAjta the ihmc m rerard to which thit 
character la to be demonstrated 
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which has not the character of being produced is always eternal, 
‘e ij , such subst uices as the Soul and the like ’* 

Sstra 36 

That Familiar instance, — which through similarity to 
what IS to be proved (i e tlic Subiect) is possessed of a 
property of that (Subject) — constitutes the ‘ Statement of 
the Corroborative Instance 

B1IA§YA 

t * Simiinrily to u prno^J ’ consists in the presence of the 
s^me property in both , nben b> reason rf this similarity the 

• Thv reading the V»m Edit on i» deftetnr the pror»ir reading is 
‘nuifjoftjoiiilaft utpniti (j/iitrmAlUtKit nnmpomdhar'n knm rit\ni/t yaffta 
atmadidraiiarn a* found in the run Mbb 

f The wording of this 6irri< is not cle«i The nieanmi. is dear 
enoudi —that is the right example which possesiek two properties in 
common with the bubj«<t -one property \hOie presence in tne Subject ta tn 
be proied and the nther that ehich •< ilrejetv known M atibiist in it But 
the dif eultj arises from th* presence of the word letdhyt in the Sutra 
Ordinarile this i ord itanda for tbr Probandum that whose presence in the 
bobjeet IS to be proved that the word cannot loein this m the present Suttfl 
IS madeclear inthe I nrfiftc The translation has adopted the explanation 
provided by the Tn'perjn as follows — Sadhynsa(ihfiTni}c muvt mean the 
Similatity of the Initence ie the Su^jeet — tWu snnilar t\ in the caie of the 
tea oning 'sound is non entcrnal be«eo<e it is a ptoduct consi'-ting in the 
piesenee of the ptopeity of 6ring produrrd which is the Probans this js 
r?B-tWr present HI the Subject aound uhuh ts n it procrd as non-eiiternal, 
and in the Instance dish Ac and on the basis of this similarity the 
Instance IS found to po'ses snofAcr propertv meant to belong to that same 
'Subject [bound) —that is t/iot the connect on of Sound with which is to he 
proved eg the piopertv of non cntemalitx and the diih are actually 

found to be posiesaed of this last property 

There is yet another difTiculty — eiiiifeorona as a factor of reasoning isa 
terbalstatiTneit how can a familisir instance which is an object pus'essing 
certain properties be called a statement } This di'liculry has been 
Sought to be cleared by the T orUJui 

The translation )ias adopted the interpretation of the I'arnia and the 

BkJsy/t Tut the Sutra is capable of a much simpler interpretat on— 
Sadhyena (dhormenn amtiatietio) sadharonyat {sanojiadhikaranySl sudhyasa 

wonad/nftiiranam dhnrmantarcnnlctpOtltdhanitai«Uotnavoltjmbyo) taddharma- 

ifuiVi UoJhyadharmatan) .—translated thus—' Tliat familiar instance which 
possessing a property that IS Vnnwn to be coexistent or concomitant with 
N B S 
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familiar instance is found to be poisested of a charaeter of that 
same , — » e , the character of what is to be proved ‘ What ts to 
be proved ’ is of two kinds— (a) in some cases it is the property « 
qualified by (belonging to) the object, — as when we assert the 
‘non eternality o/5oun(/’, and (2) in others it is the object as 
qualified by the property, as when we assert that 'sound is non 
eternal and It IS this latter that IS referred to by the pronoun 
tat* [ta the compsund laJJhamuibhSoi] (in the Suira) [and not 
the probondam, which is what is usually spoken of as ‘ ssdhya ' ] 

“ How do you know that It IS this latter that la meant by lb* 
word ‘ sot/Aya * here ?” For the simple reason that we find the 
‘property’, ’idbarma’, mentioned separately from ‘thaj’, tat 
[so that ‘ ’ and ' </A«rrm<i ' could not be the same), the word 

‘ fa</(/AflrmaW5u« ’ means ‘ that which has the hhaoa or presence 
of the t/Aarmo or property of 'tot' or ‘that’, that «» to sayr 
that familiar instance which is possessed of a property tbs* 
belongs also to the Subject, snd it is such an instance 
which can be spoken of at ‘possessed of a property of the 
Subject’, in virtue of its similarity to that Subject For instancsi 
in the reasoning ‘sound is non eternal, because rt hat the 
character of bein| produced’, what the pfohans, ‘being pto 
duced’, means it that being prodaceJ, it ceases to ie,— « e 
loses itself ,—1 e ii</esfroye</, here we find that being prodtieea 
i« meant to be the means of prooing (i e the PfobinsJ 
and being non-eternal is what is proced (the ProbandumJ, 
acid the notion that there is the relation of means and object bei 

ween the two properties cao arise only when the two are foun 

to cchciast in any one thing, and it snses only by reason of the 
•similarity’ (of a number of things, m every one of which tte 
two properties arc found to co-cxisl), so that when one b»s P«f 


theprobandum po..ei»e. .1*0 theprobandum The 
,„d the Tatporyo .pp«r to have been led .way by the .mpoit.b.ljty of 
being any ' (nm.larrty) between the Initance , 

. ii™,.) .nd Pn.M»d,m (,k..h I. . PWrlf. . dl™" 
But the EMsyo it»elf afford, an eaplan.t.on (beWWh.ch 
• SaifwTmya meant oMicomittiKe In . *■''**“ t 

.,„.for.iy..ndthatth„conmmrtancei.btt«eB 

not, entemtlity (prob.ndum) and ’being produced . both of «hich kiK« 

In he concomicant, »hould aubtiatin Ihelnatanee 
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:eivei the said relation in the familiar instance, he naturally 
infers the same in Sound also, — the form of the inference 
being Sound also is non eternal, because it has the character of 
being produced, just like such things as the dish the cup and 
like’ And this is called ‘Statement of the Corroborative Instance’, 
adaharana' because it is vrhai i$ the means of establishing bet. 
ween the two properties, of the relation of means and object 

Ssira 37 

And the other kind of ‘statement of Corroborative 
Instance is that which is contrary to what has been 
described in the foregoing Sutra 
DHA!?YA 

What IS meant to be described is that iamihar instance 
which cunsiitutes the Statement of Corroborative Instance so 
that what the Sutra means IS that the other kind of Statement of 
the (heterogeneous) InstanceconsistsinfAdf/nnu/icr instance wAioA, 
throash dissimilarity to lahat IS to be pfootJ, IS not possessed of a 
P^PPtrl of <Aijf Subject E g Sound is non eternal , because it has 
the eharseter of being produced, everything not having the character 
of being produced ta eternal for instance the Soul and ike rest’ — 
here 'Soul ana the rest constitute the required familiar instance 
which through their ' dissimilarity to what is to be proved —t e 
on account of ihcir not having the character of being produced — 
are nm possessed of the property of the Subject,’— i e the 
property of non-eternality When wc find that in the case of the 
Soul the character of Aein^ produced being absent* it does not 
possess non eternality, we infer the contrary in the case of 
Sound, — ‘ because Sound is possessed of the character of being 
produced, Sound is non.cternal’t 

The readme lya—bhaiat is wrong tlie cgtrcct reading given in the 
™riM 8 18 syabhiiat 

I The Tntpco’a takes except onto the eisTcpIe cited in the lihetsya — 

Both the examples cited m the Bhaiya — that of the Homogeneous Instanec 
as Well as that of the Heteroseneous Instsnce-^re those of the affirmative- 
negative kind and in the latter case it has declared that the absence of 
‘the propeity to be proved ii due to the absence of the character which 
Ptovesit and this IS not right as in the case cf the • afTitmative-negatire ’ 

• reasoning even though a heterogeneous Instance be available the right 
cMiTte IS «l»jy 8 lo e tg bomogeneouB Instance , as the iiiiimdimt)’ of a 
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When the Prohans 13 stated With a view to similarit) — f< 
tn the affirmative {om—Trhat constitutes the Staiemfnt of th 
/fis/ance IS that familiar instance which, through Its similarity t<. 
what IS to be proved, is possessed of a property of the Subject, 
and vhen the Prohansis stated mth a view to dissimilantj.— i e 
in the negative fo-m — the Stolement of the Injtanee corsists if 
that familnrr instance ivhich, through Its dissimdarit} to what 7> 
to be proved does not pcssess the property of the Subject In the 
former case, the observer percenes in the Instance, that it pos- 
sesses two properties so related that the presence of the one proses 
the presence of the other, and from this he comes to infer thit 
in the case cf the Subject alsothe presence of the one should prove 
the presence cf the other, — and m the latter case he observes 
in regard to the Instance that there arc two properties »o related 
that the absence of one proves the absence of another, and from 
this he comes lo infer iliai m the ca'e of the Subject also the said 
properties are similarly related, the absence of one proving the 
absence of the other 

The process(<.f corroboration by means of familiarimtancesl 
18 not possible in the case of fallacious rrobane, and it is for this 
reason that they are regarded as fallacious , as not true proliani. 

The subject of this related capacity of the Probans and tf>«' 
Instance is very subtle and Jiflieult to grasp , it can be nghth 
understood only by exceptionally «i$e and learned men 
thing is ricogaised slvrays sfirr ICS nmi/ii'trj so thit it is one r aht to haw 
recourse to the ruutulabi ut «s) Hhm a strsixht road i> amiable for dv 
same purpose This contention sppMra to be favoured b\ the I 
also which savsthstan instinee of the heteroeencoui httince « 0> he 
found cited m connection »itH Ihe 'AVjfOfit*' ruioninit The initn» 
that the rdtporju would have »s found m Ihe rollowinc rtitonins“ 'f*’* 
lieins body iiwith Viul because mheiwise it would be wiihout the I f‘ 
breath,— lihe thejer where She • property of the ‘•ubject— the livirR W' 

— hariiif the fife Se«rh— II not present in the ytr \Vh« Ihe BSIrya 
proceeds to expUm m thi next sentence shows that the instance c tedcino®* 
be the riphtene , if ft is tnrethst when the Probane is sleted aff rmat relv 
the Instance 0 ted should be bomnaenemis then m the cate of the reison 
me ' sound It ncn-cternal trceioe <1 Aoi tAe cAarnrrer </ hrm/ ~~ 

eher* the probans iisUled aPirmatieely— the tiRhl eicatnple eould «m« I"' 
the h^lrrejciciu ont white if Ihe resMM ne is put reruard m the f” 

'the living body is with*vvl, at etArnciie UkcvIJ be r irHoetl the f?*" I 
trteth — where'll epfoWitiWa'etartamv^tiVaVT— we»dJ>ii\»vthn,>','ct9 I 
penxvus Jftrtanee cf tSe/ee ta Cited hv die TJipetfj 
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Sutra 38 

The ‘Re affirmation’ is that which, on the strength of 
he Instance, re-asserts the Subject as being ‘so’ [t.e , as 
iossessing the character which has been found, in the 
nstance, to be concomitant with the Probandum] — or as 
3eing 'not so’ [;e, as not possessing the character which 
las been found in the instance to be concomitant with 
he negation of the Probandum J 

The term ‘ ndflkamaatiilpiksah' means ‘depending on the 
instance’ — i c on the strength of the Instance 

(o) Whan the Instance cited is the homogeneous one, 
rebich IS similar to the Subject.— e c when the Dish is cited ss 
the e'cample to show, that it is a product and is non eternal — we 
have the ‘ Re affirmation’ stated m the form, ‘Sound /a ao’— 

. e ‘Bound is a product ’ , where the character of l/eing a product 
8 affirmed of the Subject 6’ound (6) When the Instance cited is 
the heterogeneous one, which is dissimilar to the Subject,— e g 
ivhen the Soul is cited as an example of the substance which, nol 
^ing a product, is eternal, — the *Ke-affirmation’ is stated in the 
lorm ‘Sound is not so’ ; where the character of ieing a product 
is reasserted of the Subject, Sound, through the denial of the 
affirmation of the character of nof being produced. Thus there 
are two kinds of Rea/finiuilion, based upon the two kinds of 
Instance 

The term ‘upcsamliftrfl’ (in order to be made applicable to the 
Verbal rc-aflirmaiion) should be explained as that by means cf 
vhie}i there is reasscri/an (apasamhrtyate artena) * 

* On thu STitra, the PuniuiMAi remarks ax follfm^_\Vhen the Sutra 
spesks of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refers to the definitions that it 
has given of the iwo kinds of Instance in the tao preceding Sutras The 
ttio kinds of Instance hate been defined separately ; but the corresponding 
Itto kmdi of Re-affijmattoi are defined In one Sutra. The Tulporyii observes 
that the definition common lo both kinds nf Re-affirmstions would be m the 
•orm— ) TT^i — f. r.. Re-affirmition 
consists in the re-assertinn of the Subject (as possessing the Probant), on 
the strength of the Instance. 
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INTRODl*CTORY BIlASYA 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirmation 
are both of two kinds, ye' of one uniform character is 

Suira 39 

the Final Conclusion which is the re-statement of tbe 
Proposition on the basis of tbe Statement of the Prohans * 

The Probans having been stated either per similarity or p<f 
dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reasoning) i«| 
accordance with the Instance , and this recapitulation constitutes 
the Final Conclusion, which is in the form — ‘Therefore, havin? 
the character of product, Sound ts non eternal ' This has beeni 
called ‘ Nx^amana ' (Final Conclusion), because it serves tel 
connect or string together {ntiamyanie' onena) the Proposition 
the Statement of the Probans, the Statement of the Example and 
the Re'affirmition , tbe word miamyanie ' being synonymoui 
with the 'atmarihyante', (are ‘supported) and ‘ saatbadhyante 
(‘are connected') 

When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the Propest ' 
tion IS in the form of the Statement ‘ Sound is non eternal',— the 
Probans ta stated in the lorm ‘because it has the character of 
being a product’,— the Instance ts in the form 'things Me the 
dish, which have the eharseter of being a product, are all non 
eternal' , the Re-af/imatten is ir the form 'Sound altti has thr 
same character cf being a product’ and the Final Oincluaion 1* 
in the form 'therefore, having the character of being a product 
Sound IS non eternal’ Similarlj, when the Probans is ttaied ptr 
disaimiUrity, the PropoitUon la m the form Sound is non | 
eternal’ , — ‘ because it has the character of being a prcduct 
(Ffoiow)’, — ^aueh things as the Soul which are not products are 
eternal’ (/iwfflflce),-—‘Soond la not a thing that la not a product 
{Re affirmalion) , — ‘ therefore not being a non product, Sound '* 
non eternal' (Finn/ Cenelaston) \ 

• As a matter of fact the r<nsl Coticluiion i< whsl is esltblidied or I 
proved whiU the Prcposilion asseTfsettwt la yet to be proved , but Ibe tin’j 
refef to the same thing ibst wbieh appears <n the conclusion ■■ pretr^ »’ 
precisely what has appeared before m the PrepOiition as re *r preivJ 
So that there IS no incofigruity m spetkinitof the Conclusion as beine t'' 
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In every inferential statement, winch consists of the (five 
Factors,’) several distinct pramanas commingle and co operate to- 
wards the accomplishment of the end (m the shape of inferential 
cognition) There is ‘commingling’ in the following c3Be6-(«) In the 
inference bearing on Sound, the Proposition (‘Sound is non 
eternal’) comes under verbal cognition, and verbal assertion, unless 
It IS heard directly from a Rsi,— cannot by itself he accepted as 
trustworthy’, and it stands in need of corroboration by Percep- 
tion and Inference , (6) m the Sloiemenl of the Probans we have 
an Inference’, being deduced, as it is, from the cognition of 
similarity by the Statement of the Instance ,* this has been 
explained clearly m the Bhiisya dealing with the Statement of the 
Instance ,-(e) the Statement of the Instonce represents Perception' , 
the deduction of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) 
from the seen (what is perceived to the Instance) being only 
natural, -(d) the Re-af/irmoiion is in the form of ‘Analogy’, as it is 
expressed in the form ‘as that so this nr this is not as that is', 
when there is denial of the analogous character . m which case 
the Reaffirmation is in the form of the denial of the contrary 
character , — (e) the Final Conclasion serves to show how all the 
Facturs combined are capable of bringing about the cognition of a 
single object (in the shape of the Pro&anduni through that of the 
Pi'cSans) 

There is mutual co operation also among the five Factors', 
<jJ (o) If there were no Proposition there would be no basis on 
which the Sfc/emcnl ct/" fie Protons and the other Factors could 
proceed, (t) if there were no Slatemenl of the Protons, the 
Instrumental efficiency of what (mwarde the bringing about of the 
togniuon) could be shown (by the Inference) ? —what again would 
that be whose connection with the Instance and the Probandum 
could be shown ? — on the basis of what ^am could there be the 
Final Coneiusion consisting in the restatement of the Propo- 
sition ? — (e) If there were no Statement of the Instance, what would 
that be to wlucb there would be similarity, or dissimilarity, of 
whst 13 put forward as the means (Probans) of proving the Pro- 

* The Probans IS recogoiied as Mich oolr when the reatoner has be- 
come cogniunt of the invatiahle eoncomitsBce between the Probandum 
and the Fiobant »% perceived >n the thing that is cited aa the Instance 
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bandum’— on the strength of sumlanty to what too would the 
final recapitulation proceed K there were no tieaffirmetion 

the character put forward as proving the Probandum, not having 

Its presence in the Probandum reasserted could not accomplish 
Its purpose —(e) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclasion, 
there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relationship aramf 
the Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact of their ccmbin 
itig to accomplish a common purpose , and what too would it be 
that would be declared as proved by means of such cxpre'Siers as 
‘so is this’ ’ 

We now proceed to show the purpose served bv each cf the 
five 'Factors of Reasoning ’* fa) The Proposi/ioa serves the pur 
pose of mentioning the reUtior between the character to be 
proved and the 5o6;ec/ , (i) the S/a/emeni p/ (he Proians serrei 
the puipase ef stating the fact of a certain character, which i* 
either similar or ditstmilar to what is stated in the ln$lan:e, 
proving what 18 to be proved , (c) the 5lo/rmcnf c/ the Instare* 
serves the purpose of indicating the presence, between the two 
characters, of the relation of proof tod prov ed’ (Probans and Pro* 
banduni),asmantfe8tedina8infIeiobsiralum, (ifMhe purpose served 
by the ReoJJirmatian is to indicate the co ejisterce (in the Subject) 
of the character put forward asProbanswith that pul forward ss 
the probandum ,— (<) and the Final Conelauan serves the purpose 
of showing that It is not possibletn deny. m regird to the parti 
cular Probandum (and Subject) the relation of ‘proof and proved' 
which has been found in the Invtance, to subsist between the 
two characters t 


• ThoUph ibe purpose of rath Factor has already betn shwo undei 
the lufTJ dcflnioaeseh of them yet the Author proceeds ts explain it aeain 
for the r>®d of b'* 

t The Fienf Cost B«ew thus IS not the same at the Frafaituon , 
latter putt forward the fact onl» lenratnele aa requir ns confirmation by 
the reason pnVith the aid of the Pr^m and the Imisnee while the former 
puts It forward as one fully esubtished and thus preclud na the postib 1 ty 
of the truth bems contrary to, t This eann«t be done br the Prepmifiia 
as if It did then the rest of the Factors teould be entirely futile 

The above remaria of the TJiparya show that the writer was cooic oot 
of Che obicet on that ereryojllostsm involves the falTacr of Pr«(i«Pnsfiri' 
snd has supplied s reasoniWe insaer 
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When the Probans and the Instaace have h$Qn duly put for. 
wntd in the Correct fonn, mihe manner described above, there 
IS no opportunity for the Opponent tou^c (against the reasoning] 
any Futile Rejoinder, ‘-m the shipc of urging contrary arguments 
vitiating either the similarity or the dissimilarity of the Prohans — 
or any one of the many ‘Clinchers ’ The Opponent who has re« 
course to Rutile Rejoinder doessulwi'h effect) only after he has 
shown the doubtful character of the relation of proof and proved’ 
between the two characieTB as found in the Instance and as a 
matter of fact a Probans is put forward as such only when its 
telation of proof and proved to the Probandum has been duly 
grasped in the Instance, — and not when its mere similarity’ or 
dissimilarity’ to the cbarnctct in the Instance has been recog 
titsed [So that when the Prnbans i$ duly stated there can be no 
room for Futile Rejoinderor Clinchers being urged againstit ] 


Section I7i 

Factors Supplementary to Reasoning 
Coiilalion ITarka] 

IKTRODl CTORV DHASYA 

After the Factors of Reasoning it is necessnry to define 
"Farka, Cogitation * Thit is what is declared in the next .SRfro 

Sfifrn 40 

When the real character of B thing is not well known, 
there is put forward for the purpose of ascertaining that 
teal character, a reasoning (m support oF a certain conclu 
S'on) which indicates thepresence of proof (showing the un 
desirability or absurdity of a contrary conclusion), — ami this 
called ‘Cogitation 

B1IA$\A 

As a matter of fact, when the real character t f a thing is not 
''ell known there is a desire to know it, — this desire appearing m 


Upctiuse th|& IS mmiieord in iHe opening Sutra nea 
•nil alio becjuic it ictret the purpose of ttre-ig t heninn the 
'“Sion hy Sitting esidc Its contrary 

The Vii Senes edition h i* « seperS au* e 
>n the Pu„ M5S 


It to Aiayaca , 
inferential con 


tarkah' here it u absent 
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the form may I know iL’ After this comes the doubt as to the thing 
posseting this or that particolar character- one of two contradic 
tory characters,* this d«ibt appearing m the form—* is this thing 
so and so. or is it not so and so ?’. and when one comes to ponder 
over these two contradictory characters, if he 6nds proofs in 

support of one of them, he accepts (or assents to) it.— -this assent 
being in the form ‘there are proofs supporting this fact, and as 
there are proofs the thing must have this character, and not the 
other one * t 

As an example of this Cogitation, tie have the following 
(in regard to the cognitive Soul being a product and haring a 
beginning, or being beginningless) —First of all there arises a 
c/esire /o i^nou? the real character of the cogri/ser, the agent who 
cognises what IS to he cognised^this desite being m the form 
‘may I know the real character of the cogniier’— Then come* 
the ^oab/ in the form— ‘has this cogniser a beginning or is it 
beginningless’’— thus the real character of the thing being 
in doubt, and not well known, the enquirer secepts and assents 
to that particular character in support of which he finds proofi 
and grounds for acceptance For instaoce (in the particular case 
cited } the proof would be in the follo%vtng form,— ‘If the cogniaer 
were beginningless, then alone would Birt^ S snd Be 
lease be possible for htta -^Birth ^ Rehrtk consisting in the 
functioning, one after the other, of pain, birth, activitj, defect 
and Ignorance, among whom that which follovrs is the cause of 
that which precedes it, and Ke/rase consisting in the disappear 
ance, one after the other, of these same (as declared in Su 1*1 2). 
and both of these would be impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
a beginning, for in that case the cogniser would be connected 
with a particular set of body, sense organs inlfllection md sen- 
satiuns, only when he would come into existence for the first time, 
so that these, body and the rest could not be the products cf bis 

• Doubt J» s neceiiiff element in r«r*4 ttitisonlf when there i» 

doubt »« to the preience of this <w that ponicutar character that »e can hire 
a rctaomng which khowa the impOMibd ly of the rteaenee of one and hence 
the certainty of the pretence of the ether ehani«er , and it ja Ihia reatonmr 
that contlitutea Tarha 

f The proof »n auppori beins m the form of the tbturdity or jmpoiti 
bilitf of the other altematire 
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Qwnpast actions, and further, anything that is born also ceases to be 
(very soon after), so that, becoming non existent or destroyed, he 
would not be these to undergo the experiences resulting from his 
actions, — thus then for any one cogniser, it would be absolutely 
impossible to have cither connection with mure than one body, or 
disconnection (separatum) from anj tiody at all ' If (in another 
instance) the reasiiner finds no such proof forthcoming, he does 
not accept or assent to the conclusion * It is reasoning of this 
kind that is called *Tarho.', ‘Cogitation* 

(The iSsira says that Torka is ‘for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing’ aganuit this an objection is 
raised ] — ^“'Why should this reasoning he said to be for the purpose 
of bringing ahnut the true knowleilge of the real cliarai tcr' and 
not to be that hnawUdge itself [appearing as it has been rc* 
presented to do. in the form ‘the thing must be so and so, and of 
no other kind’, which is the form in which the knowledge of the 
real character of the things appears 1>” 

Our ttnawer to this is that it vrould not be right for us to 
speak of the reasoning as embodying the knowledge itself, because 
s* a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely permissive in its 
chracter, — the reasoncr simply assenting to the assertion of one of 
the two auspected characters, on the strength of the proof adduced, 
and he does not (by this reasoning alone) accurately determine 
or decide, or ascercaint that the thing must be so and so 

“Hdw then does the reasoning serve the puipose of bringing 
about the knowledge of the real character of things?" 

The true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument 
of Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning. whKh has been duly considered and 
found to be free from all defects, and which appears in the 
form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said Instrument 

• The Viz S edition reads f<i«aiiHf«*«H.»h'Ch isclearly wrong . the 
correcl reading u /nnnJiiBjitruli, asdic Pun MS ind the Xdiporja read 

t The author puts foidi several synonyms with a view to show that the 
lorm in which the reaioninjr appears is totally different from that of a defi. 
®'t*. fully aicertamed Cognition —says the Tatfarya 
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of Cognition,* and it is in this manner that the reasoning serres 
the purpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character of things t 

T/ifis then, wfi find that Cogitation serves the purpose of 
rcstofjng Of resusciiating the Pramanas or Instruments of 
Cognitfon (svhich have become shaken by doubts in regard to 
the truth of the cortcfusions arising Irom them), and (thereb>) 
assents to and confirms those conclusions it is for this reason that 
It ts mentioned along with ‘Pra/nana in the Sutra (12 1) which 
defines Dneasaio/i 

This Cogitation assents to or confirms the notion as to the 
real character of a thing whose real character is not known, i e 
the idea of the thin? 0 * d reaWji earij/a which js nhat is meant 
by Its ‘real charactef’, i e the character that is free from all 
misconceptions with regard to the thing I 

Nmaya Otmo'iilraiei Traih 
INTROOkCTORtr BIlA^rA 


In regard to the subject matter of the above-desenbed 
Cogitation— - 

Sutr« 41 

‘Vhen there IS an aacertainmenl of »hc reel character 
thmt »ltcr ink iMrrfling over ll» I « o »|*i of ihe 

oueslion-ansreomentm favour of, eerlam conclusion end 

also (hat *n *** confulnlionl— we have whet is calleti De- 
mon sIraloJ Troth’ Wirnaya " 

— Vo ■> od no. .s i«..n ^ 'l 

tbs Tlipmi sod sU. b, tbso. osbs, MbS „,ot,.o.d ,n lb. tomot. 

n. dt'.!, "nc thst th. tiu. trow teds, .nset from the force of the In 

.irorocoVofCosortroo .otlw ■>«"• <" '>0 

¥,rb.c.oom.r » be "« ’■r.cofrdge- 

™Tfo' "“I loHoMo- r-hdra.v.. b.trrr s.r.,. sod 

" f”''” 

. fav-oUf of » C«tj»n conclusion bikI P) lt»« srpument ah»n>t 

«ihe .rfUment sg. nst the Me* « (6e eoncfu. on 
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In regard to evert matter of dispute we liave two opposite 
tiewt — One Becks to estabiisli the truth of a eeitain conclusion 
with regard to the thing under investigation, and the other 
denies thit conclusion, and seeks to confute the former view; 
and_ these two, — the arguments fatouring and the arguments 
demolishing — are based upon — i e put forward with a view 
to — the ‘conclusion’ {pakaa) nnd its ‘confutation’ (prahpaftso), 
and the two sets of arguments themselves, when appearing to- 
gether, — I e when put forward side by side, — come to be spoken 
of ttspcttively as the ‘poi.to’ (a certain view) and 'pratipoksc’ 
(the contrary view) \nd of these two views, it is necessary that 
one should be rejected and the other conriniied and when one 
18 confirmed, the 'ascerfainmenf' with regard tu that is called 
f^emomtratej Tiuth' , Nirnaya 

An opponent [being misled by the terms paksa', ‘one view’, 
and projinoisa’, 'contrary view’ to think that the whole definition 
refers to D xeussion, and It implies the presence of an element 
of Douti] urges the following objection . — ‘ It is not possible to 
ha\e the aaid cseerlainmenl by meaiiK uf the puksa and praii 
poksa'. In every Discussion what happens is as follows . — (A) At 
fftst, one disputant states one view md supports it* with argu- 
nierts, and rejects all the objections that the ether party could 
^nng against that view (U) the second disputant thereupon 
refutes the arguments put forward by the former m support of 
his View, and also answers the arguments urged against the 
objections put forward by himself — (C) su it goes on, until one 
( set of arguments ) stops, and when one has stopped, the other 
becomes established, and it is by means of this latter set of argu- 
rnentR done (and not by both, as said in the Sufro) that we have 
that ‘ascertainment of the real character of the thing’ which is 
Called ‘Demonstrated Truth’ [So that it is not right to speak of 
rhe ‘ascertainment’ as obtained through both ‘paksa anti 
P’'alipaksa''\ , specially as in a bona Jtde discussion, both parties 
^rt: equally eer/din as to the truth of their allegations, and there 
IS no element of X>ou&( in their minds; or else, they vould not 
**tgigc in the Discussion ” 

* Tlie Viz S Edition reads a superfluous 'rnn' here , which it not 
found either m the Pun Mb oi lO flic reading adopted by the Tatparin 
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The answer to the above 13 that, as a matter of fact ‘ascer 
tainment’ 18 got at through both “How is this proved ?” In the 
following manner, we reply Every Discussion ends in showing 
the possibility or reasonableness of one view and the impossibility 
or unreasonableness of the ‘confutation’ of (the arguments against) 
that view, [or vice versa the reasonableness of theconfutaiion and 
the unreasonableness of the original view] and it is only when we 
have both of these — the reasmabhness and unreasonaJ/cness— that 
they conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching to the 
real character of the thing while if we do not have them both, 
the uncertainty continues to remain 

'After Jehberalini' — i e , after having earned on due delibcra 
tion This ‘deliberation consists m the bringing to light — < e 
formulating— the two sides of the <|uc$tion whereby it provides 
the occasion for reasonings to operate , — le to be put forward 
(with a new to ascerttm the trw'ft) 

What 18 declared here ift this must be taken as refer 
ring to mutually contradictory news pertaining to one and the 
same thing kVhen it is found that the two contradictory characters 
subsist m aimi/oe things (and not in the tame thing) then both 
being passible both are accepted, for the simple reason that due 
investigation has shown such to be the real state of the things, 
for example when the definition of Sabstonee is stated in the form 
‘Substaace is that which has Moiion,’ it is found that a Substance, 
for which Motion is possible or certain, has motion,’ while at the 
same time there are substaoces for which no activity is possible 
and these certainly ‘have no motion’ [so that in regard to this case 
both views ‘Substance has motion’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ 
are admissible, and as such cannot be called ‘contradictory views’] 

Even with regard to the same thing if the two contradictory 
characters are predicated in reference to different points of time 
then there is an option with regard to time [both being accepted 
as true m reference to different points of time], eg, the same 
substance which, at one time being moving is said to ‘have 
motion,’ may be admitted to have no motion’ at another time, 
when either the motion may not have yet appeared, or it may 
have ceased 
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When the Sn^ra declares, that ‘DemonslraleJ Truth is that 
ascertainment which is got at ajter daly deliheratin^ the two sides 
of a fuesiion,’ it is not meant to apply to all kinds of Dsmoastrotei/ 
Truth : for in the case of Fcrception, which is born of the 
contact of the sense organ with theohject,tlie Demons/fatei^ Truth 
consists simply in the ‘ascertaminent of the object’; — it is only 
m regard to a thing in douhi, which IS under investigation [and 
with regard to which a Cogitation has been put forward], that 
Demonstrated Troth consists mthe aseerlainment got at hy duly 
deliberating the tioo SI Jes (f the question, while lastly, in regard 
to the siihject.matter of Discussion and the Scriptures there is no 
delilwration' (or doubt) * 

Thus ends the First Doily Lesson in the First Discourse of 
VatsySyana’s BhSsya 

Discourse i 
Second Daily Lesson 
LEcnmc (1) 

Controversy 

INTRODOCTORY BHA5YA 

iThere are three kinds of Controversy— (1) Discussion, 

Disputation and (3 ) Wrangling Of these — 

* Tn the cue of Percepiion we 1ia»e neitlier * ielibsTition * nof the 'tvo 

iidcs q{ the qucttion ‘lA (he «>«« of thmgt oniler invektigislion ivb hafe 
both . while in the ca»e of Dhcossioh. wb have the ' two »ide» of the queeti* 
on.’ butno'delibcMtJOii,’— #»ca«h poityie equally certiin of his view . 
and m the caie of Senpturee. there may he ' two aides > butthere je ro 
‘ delibcialion ' or ‘ doubt ' 

T he WyoyniMfreuivareno remarl* that m the case of ' Inference for 
One's own benefit, there IS neither ■ doubt nor ’ two side* 

+ The connection of the two Daily Lessons ii thus explained in the 
Piiri/uddfii— The entire method of res&oiutig witlitll its aeeessories hai been 
expUmed in the Firit Daily Lesson All this reasoning helps the teasoner 
to arrive at a definite conclusion either by himself alone, or by holding a 

consultation with olhers In the latter case th«» arise occasions for dis- 
cussion and mutual criticism , and it is this latter method of arriving at a 
conclusion that ennstmites the snbiectwnaWer of the Second Duly Lesson. 

Controveisy, accordme to a certam writer, whom PimtiuJJht calls the 

isof foiirkipd8-5Rtf,-~llfel^Wt«l?T’ft 515?; — ^s- 
aod 3 while ecmcdine to the “Bahyas" (outsiders, 

s < Biuddhas) there is only one hind of Conttoreriy. 
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Sutra I 

Discussion consists in t^e rutting forward (hy Iwi 
persons) of a conception and a counter conception ' whkf 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings, — neither of which is quite opposed to the main 
doctrine (or thesis), and both of which are carried on in full 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the Five 
Factors. 


When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist m the same substratum, they are called ‘pakia and proti 
paija’, ‘conception and counter conception', bemc, as thej are, 
like opponents to each other, e g when we have two such 
allegations as — ^*8001 is' and 'soul is not', when, however, the 
contrary characters are conceited to subsist m different substrata, 
thej are not called ‘conception and counter conception e g 
such conceptions as ‘ Soul is eternal ' and ‘Cuddhi is non eternal ' 
Parigraho putting/orwarJ,' means asserting, or laying stress 
upon, the thing being of a particular character. And it is this 
asserting of two contrary characters that constitutes Discussion. 

Ihe distinctive feature* of this Discussion are next put 
forward —In vehieh there is supporting and condemning hy means 
of proofs and reasonings — i e in which a conception is supported 
by mean> of proofs and reasonings, and also condemned by 
means of proofs artd reasonings . so that what is meant is that 
both the supporting and the eoWemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings * * Supporting ’ here stands for establishing, 


• 'The footnote »n ‘b« S»ns Series »»▼» iKit the 'support- 

me’ IS done bv means of proofs only and Ihe 'tondemning' jsdone by means 
of reaionineon/T Cot this »» ctmtwy to "be* folio** m the Biufjg, Ife 
Vdrttka and the Taiparyj Th- I«t sajs— Though m rjocting nlso (here 
IS DUttine forward of conception and counter conception, ytt herein we hare 
iio**suoportinB of the eoonUr-al/egation . *s in Wrangling there is oolv 

demolishineof each otherspositions, and no supporting at all .—though fli 

iheir factor, entirely valid •^aUrom both Wrangling and Di.putati^ 
n ^ssion become* distinguished by reaionof its having both the support 
me and condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs Th« 
I’arriJhfl eaplams the compound ‘pramaneUnkatMihfropolembhak’ sortiewhat 


^Mef^ealar^i^dha^li frremewelerhi^JherdpSUeiihtUfa'—t e the support 
^ is done bv means of proofs and rtasoiungt and the Condemnation oi 

ihat supporting is also done by mcana of proof, and reasonings 


medAyeoioPiad^opi compound, expounding i 
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anil ‘condemning’ for denying of rejecting These two, support- 
ing ’ and ‘ condemning ’ of the two conceptions, pioceed hand in 
hand, tn a connected manner^— unttl ooe of the two conceptions 
heeomes rejected and another established , so that there is ulti- 
mately ‘condemnation’ ol that nhich has been rejected and 
supporting' of that which remains unshaken 

As a rule Chnehtfs arc employed in Disputation, so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion But even though 
Clinchers are, as a body, precluded from Discussion, yet the use 
of some of them is permitted, — that is what is meant by the 
(jualihcation ‘not opposed to the mam doctrine’ , * — for instance, 
It 13 permitted to employ, in Discussion, the Clincher, in the 
shape of the Fallacy of ‘ContradictiAo,’ which has been defined 
(in Sa 1-2 6) as ‘that which contradicts the accepted theaie ’ 
Sirailatly the qualification carried on m full accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the Five Factors’ has been added 
with a view to indicate that It 18 peimitted to employ in Discus- 

• IheFarliAadoei not accept thiaiowipietaticn, according to it ihia 
nualifieation k meant to oxetude the Apattddhone 

The Pamuidhi ihua explame tho diflereoce in ihe two interptetatiooa ~ 

We liavB a general rule that 'no ammaU should be killed, then we have the 
eseepiion ‘the animal should be killed » hete we have the 

general rule that in no shnehef* are to be put forward and then Ihere 
la the exception that the ApaiMhaata elUKher should be urged 1 bus 
according to the Bhajya According to the Vaftika the aenie la that there ,a 
a natural tendency to urge alt clinchers m and hence there as ihe e^elu 
aive selection uf the ilpaiiiJ/iaala ae the only one of the chnehera to be 
urged 

'ITie Patiludihi goes on— 'Fiom among the 22 clinchers ^here are »«* 
that cannot by their very nature, be urged in ■(!) l^l 

jrfhurasimi, ( 3 ) f«) (S) 3nw?TtnN and (6) — 

there are arten which eventhoughpossible.shouW not be urged— (1) i^ldflT- 

W-'ra, V/j '.iRfR. \ Wj 

.^there are Moen again which ffifiy be urged— (1) (2) 

attiT?rei3, f3) 5^, (4l aiflTE, (5) JJdA-di, tfi) sUfgvrppTi, (') 

ihere are twe which, when urged put an end 10 the controversy— [ I > JoIT- 



N.C 6 
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Sion, the two Clinchers of 'Deficiency,’— which is defined u 
thst which 18 wanting in any one of the factore of reasoning’ (S.^ 
5-2-12)— and 'Redundance*— defined as ‘that which puts forwtrd 
superfluous Frobans and Example ' (Su 5 2-13) 

{One purpose of the term ‘jo which the supporting ant 

condemning are by meaoi of proofs and reasonings’ haring beet 

already explained, the Bhs^ya ptoceeda to point out other purpjsr* 
served by the tame term 1— (l)Even though 'proofs and reasoning* 

are included among the ‘Factors' fso that the presence of proofs 

and reasonings is already implied in the qualiiication "in accord 
ance with reasoning through the Five Factors'), yet proofs and 

reasonings’ have been added separately, with a view to lodicatr 

that the proofs and reasonings urged by the two parties should be 
inter related (and not independent of one another) , otherwise it 
would have to be regarded as ‘Discussion’ when both parties gf 
on urging aiguroents, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other) * — (2) In soo* 
cates. It u found thst even without the use of the ‘Factor* ei 
Rcaioning’, several Proofs aeeomplisb their purpoffi (of determin- 
ing the real nature of things) ; so that it would be real Discuition 
also when the 'supporting' and ‘condemning' are carried on b) 
means of such proofs (at are independent of the Factors) — sed 
It is this fact that is indicated bv the adding of the term "bj 
means of proofs and reasonings’ (while, in the absence of tbi* 
term, the said form of Discussion would not be included m tb* 
definition, which, in that case, would moke the presence of tbf 
‘five factore’ essential] — (3) Lastly, the term *in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings’ has been added for the purpose of preclud 
ing the notion that Disputation does not admit of those Clinches 
that arc employed in Discussion, — Disputation being defined (m 
the next Sutra) as ‘that in which the supporting and condemning 
are carried on by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Ciincbcrs , that is to say, this definition of Disputation might 


* For instance, when one P*r*7eoe» *«> propounding, from hn o*" 
tundpoint irguments m support of the etemality of Sound, and the o^ 
nefion putting forward from bis point of view alone, argument* in wppen 
of it* Bon-etematity , and neither take* any account of the »rgunient* urge® 
by ihe olhet 
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give rme to the notion that Disputation is that wherein the 
supporting and condemning are earned on by means of Casuistr) 
&e only (and never by means of proofs and reasonings) , while 
wherever the supporting and condemning arc carried on bj 
means of proofs and reasonings, it is Diicuiaion always (and 
never Disputation) , — and with a view to preclude this notion, the 
Sutra has added the term *by means of proofs and reasonings 
[The sense being that, as a matter of fact, some of the Clinchers 
employed in Discdssion may be employed in Disputation and 
rtce versa, and yet there is this dtsiinction that, in Discussion the 
npporting and condemning ate dune strictly in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings, while in Disputation they are done bj 
means of Casuistry etc , afsoj 

Sutra 2 

Jalpa Disjmtalton 

Disputation is that which is endowed with the said 
characteristics and in which there is supporting and condemn 
iRg by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
(also) 

BHA9YA 

Endowed with the said eharaeiefisUcs — j e {a) it puts 
forward a conception and counter conception —“(6) consists in 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and reasonings, 

(c) IS not opposed tn the main doctnne — and (rf) is earned orv 
in full accordance with the method of reasoning through Five 
factors 

In which there is supporting and condemning ty means of 
Casuistry 5c ’ — t e the peculiarity of Disputation (as distinguished 
from Discussion) lies in this that here the supporting as well as 
the condemning arc done also by means of Casuistry Futile Re 
joinder and Clinchers 

An objection is raised— ‘As a matter of fact, no supporting of 
anything is ever done by means of Casuistry Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers , all these serve the purpose onlj of condemning 
(or opposing) things , as is distinctly expressed m their general 
definitions as well as detailed classifications For instance, the 
general definitions of these (as provided m the Sutra) are— 
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(<>} 'Casuistry consists tn opposiog an assertion through the 
assumption of sn altematire ireaningMl 2 18), — (6)' Futile 
Rejoinder consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
liissimilaiitT ' (I 2 10) — and (e) ‘Clincher consists tn the 
indicating of the disputant’a misundentanding and failing tn 
understand the point at issue’ (I 2 19), and in the detailed 
classiSeation o{ each of these also it is clear that everyone of them 
serres the purpose of only opposing assertions. There is notbisg 
in the Sutra as n c have it from which one could understand that 
Casuistry &c serve to sapporl conceptions through opposing (that 
i-ontranea) this sense could be got st only if ne had the Sutra is 
the form that ‘ in Disputation, cppofing » by means of Casuistry 
' (dropping the term 'sapporiing ' altogether).' 

[The answer to the shore objection is as follows] — 4$ a 
matter of fact, both sapportiait and eentlemnwg are done by me*** 
ofproq/a. and Casuutry, &c.,coine m only as auwliaries semig 
the purpose of guarding one'a own new, and they never, bf 
themaeWef serve as the means of supporting That is to i»I 
when a person sappoiit by means of proofs, Casuistry Futile R< 
lomder and Clinchers ate employed as augiliiries.t serving P 
they do the purpose of guarding one’e own view is a matter « 
fact whenever these see employed they guard one's own viewbj 
attacking or opfcsinf the other view This » exactly what U 
declared later on in the Sutra—* Dwputation and Wrangling aervt 
the purfwse of safeguarding the conception of truth— just as thr 

fencing of thorny boaghaaerve* the purpose of aifegutrding the 

sprouting of seeds.* (4-2-50) Similariy when a person condemw 

a counter conception by means ol proofa, if he eniploja Catuistrj 

VC, they become helpful tn setting aside nr warding erff the 
attacks that might be made against that condemnation. So that 
Casuistry, 'mp'oH •* tubsidiir) auxilianea- 

f there IS this diff«r<n«e. however that] as regards sapportifi 
they never by themselves serve as the direct metns (alnayi serv 

t Thr word* Sf aTPJSWlf ^ rfi^, tTTrf 

QOTtrfetsnlgVaHHWJllMn •« "-sniins .a tS. P-n 

msnuserpt botlhis muitbe doe to «u»d hf ibe s»me *vr^ 

oceutf loj twice 
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mg as subsidiary auxiliaries),— but as regards comUmnmg, they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also * 

VdandS'Wraailtag 
Ssiro 3 

That same Disputation is Wrangling when there is no 
establishing of the counter ^conception t 
D1IA$YA 

The aforesaid Disputation becomes ‘Wrangling’ . — with this 
further qualification that it i' without any establishing of the 
counter-conception 'that is to say, out of the above descnlicd 
two allegations in regard to two contrary characters as subsisting 
m the same substratum, — which have been called above, cnncep. 
tion and counter conception ' — the Wrangler does not establish 
one (that which he himself bolds), but only goes or to criticise the 
(proofs adduced for establishing the) conception of the other 
person 

‘‘In that case the definition ol Wrangling had better be stated 
in the form that it is tiiat Disputation v>hieh is without a oaantsr 
eancepiion 

Hut as a matter of fact, the siatement that the Wrangler 
makes m attacking his opponent'* view could constitute hie o^'n 
'view' , and what is meant (by there lieing no establishing of tht 
counlerM-oncepiion) IS that he does not proceed to establish the 
priiposition which he lays down » to be proved by himself And 

• The Farnlka h»>tskene«cemiontotti«wbole of this question ami 
■niwer m the It u interesting tonote that the takes 

as g ivp tt n SafetTN nttatklpgfor the purpose o/ tuppmtusg 

t The Sacred Booh* of the Hindus' edition reads the as 

This IS not fupjioricdby any of the available eommentarics, 

bv the Pun manoicripts. oui by the caplaoations Riven by the Bhafyn 
the t'artika and the Tuiporya The lait aays— Tlic (oiieepfioe of the critic 
himself IS what IS called eouRtrr'eomrpnoie here,— as opposed to the view. 

that he IS criticising ’ 

f When there le no eitaWithiey of the criUc’a o«n vi«"> It follows that 
he bat no oieto of hia own to e»tablith< Cor unless an attempt It made bv a 

Person 10 ei tsbiith a certs ill idea the idea cannot be called a ‘paksa > a ricir. 
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((or this reason) jt 18 better to hsve the dfBnitiott »s it stantf^ is 
the Sutra. * 


Section (2) 

0/ tie Falheiotti Prolans 
INTRODt'CTOaV BHASYA 

The 'HeleSbhasas,, ‘ Fallacious Probins', are so called 
because they do not posaeis all the charactertstics of the true 
Probana, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the Probini to 
appear as such And these— 

Soira 4 


n ) The SavyabhieSrA (Inconclusive), (2) The ViVuddba 
(CuRtradiclory). (3) The Prakaranasania (Neutralised), (4) 
The Sidhyasama (unknown).and the Kllltlta (Mistimed)^ 
are the Pallacious Probans 

The Ineonelasne Probans (1) 

INTRODt.’ClORY BHASYA 
From among the aforesaid five Fadaciriua Probana— 

Sxura S 

t The Inconclusive is that which is tainted by 
indecision. 


• Vi'hen wrangler confine* himxlf to mvrtlv eijiieuirij the oppoo 
coi » view, be doe* »o w.tb the Ide* ih*i when the orponent i vitw h»»beeB 

rejecfedsswroog iC wduW /«»<«*• e» • neoe»i«rr«m»«tlierjec the! hi« 
view i* fight f »o th»» he doe* h*»e • eieev o{ hii 0«u , but it ■« etated 1 " 
wf*na1i0g.only'"‘hefor(northe*ttickontheotherviett «ht» 'critici.m 

b..n.6p.....r.l, h.. "«•"», ■■ *■' 

,hou,h.h....Ml.rh.. . "f k'. .-n yn ■I”"' ™ 

>" ""J 

Other view lleoce it it onlr »»«« to »i»e*k of there beiog no eitaNuki-ir si 
his own view , but if would be wrooe le *•* »h«« Ihrrc is no other *iew - 

TatpaOS . 

t The term 3^4 f Prf ^ »• eiptiined by the •• foUowi- 

. ^ ^ n ''ffTFti''* 

'‘athrrft ’• — lav* the flWjV' 

Ob this bu the rJl/Wrys wmaeV* th»l the term* 'meoBcluiive’ 

A • deosise ’ being tynonTmotts—wbieh •* 'he term dermed •'* 

* U U »h term ehouldTatjerith the ttudent If he Vno«» lh* 

r."”™ ..J » 
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The term VjaWtcffra*. ‘indecision*, means npn/frt/y on any 
one point * , and that w hich is accompanied by this ‘indecision’ 
is the indecisiic’ As for example, in the reasoning ‘Sound is 
eternal heeauae if 13 intanjlihfe — the jar which is fnnjihfe has been 
found to he non eternal,— and Sound is not tangible, — therefore, 
being intangible, Sound must be etemaV — we find that the 
character of intangifnliiy has been put forward as proving the 
character nf flernahty while as a matter of fact the two 
characters do not bear to each other the relation of proof and 
prooeif (Frobans and Piobanduro) , Us all non eternal things are 
not laniiihle, e p Huddhi is non eternal and yet it is intangible] 
forv.efind that the Atom is tangible and yet eternal If the 
Soul and such other things {ivbich combine tternahly with jntangi 
ii/ilj) be cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then— 
inasmuch as the Probans ha< been defined (above, in 80 1 1.34) as 
‘that whidi eatablishea the ProbanOum through similarity to the 
instance',— intangibility’ will have to be regarded as the Probana, 
end this would he found to be not necessarily concomitant with 
tleTnahly f—e g in the case of BadJhi, which is intangible and yet 
non efcrnnl Sn that in both kind* of instance [in that of r/iasiint 
leriiy in the case of jiir Cited before which is tangible and non 
eternal, ~snd in that of siini/oeify as tn the case of Souf, which ts 
intangible and eternal] there is ‘indecision non concomitance 
between infcn^i&ifiiy and efer«o/i/y and thus they cannot be 
accepted to be related as profrani and probanJum and thus, not 
fulfilling the conditions of the Probans svhat is cited in the above 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

(If the term be taken as embodying the defi 

mtion and ‘ *tsilUreT? ’ as the term defined in that case the 
word should be explained as follows ] — In the rea 

soning cited ‘eternality isonc’anfn’. point, and'non eiernality’ is 
another one ‘an/o , boinf , that which subsists in is concomitant 
vmh — one point would be ‘ehSafa’, one pointec/ and the contrary 
(that IS not concomitant with one) would be ‘annikSnta’, not one 
pomted , ns this would be concomitant with both (the Prnhandum 
eternahitf, and its contrary, non-elemahty) 

•I E ^Mien a ptobans IS found to be corcoinitant with neither tkr 
frehunttam only nor the rif station t/ the profcrinitfn tfniy —but «ith iert— then 
n IS said to he tainted btr vyobhteare or indecision 
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Ssira 6 

The ContraJiefory Prolani (2) 

A ceriain Joctrine {or view) haviDj been atcepteJ, tbi 
probans that is eontra<lictorp to it is called the 'Contradictorr* 

BHASYA 


The term ' laJvtnxIht', ‘contradictory to it‘, means tha 
irAicA een/ro</ic/j it le that vhichcantradictB(sets 98ide,renden 
impflssible*) the doctrine that has been accepted E g [tthte 
the author of the Vo^aiAtwyoon Yogasutra III IJf mtkes the iwc 
■tatementa]— ‘This uorld. being a modihcation ceaiet frori mam 
festatjon because its eternalitjr « denied '—and— ‘Even when 
thus ceasing ■( contiouea to eiut, because its utter destruecion i* 
denied’ Here we find that what the Frobans m the former tea 
lomni— ‘because iti eternslity i$ denied ’—mesne is that ‘no 
modification can be eternal’, and tbisis certainly contradictor) 
CO the doctrine enunciated in the second statement that ‘eren 
when ceasing, the modification continues to exist’ ‘ How’ 
Well, the 'mamfescttion* of a thing is only the attatmitg ^ 
gxuttnee and ‘ cessing ’ is/aWing efj so that if the modificition 
wben/o//en o// (opefo. cessing) /row rfj exitUnce (pycA/eA, from 
manifestation), does ‘continue to exist’, then it ■■ not possible to 
deny Its eternality, because the very fact thst the niodiRcatior 
continues to Mist even after inanifesiaticn should constitute lU 
etemalits, and 'denial of its eternshtj- ’ should necetssrih 
imcU the possibility of the loodificstion falline off from its exis 

tence as it is only what actuilly falls off from existence that his 

been found W be non^ternsl, while ihitnhieh $lill txtih does 

not fall off ft«m existence so that ‘cont.nuinc to exist’ ard 
•fiUitiE off from existence’ aretwomutuilly contradictory co" 

' . .L exift Thus It IS found that the 


and assuebean never co 


Probans put 


forward (‘ denial of etcrnality’) actually sets aside ih' 


>■ OMMTsdicteij 


haihccti expliieed i 


rendered impombl* ’ ^ 

t Tlie real wordi of the tJI'IHM MTRI eis- ■ 

<}UOtrd in the t'drliX* 
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very doctrine fo/ confirudy of exiitenee) on whose basis it is put 
forward * 

Sztre 7 

(3) The Afet[trfl/jsc«/ PrfAtiM‘^the Third Fallaciou s ProifliK 

The Neutralised Prohans is that which is put forward to 
establish a definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives 
rise to suspense (and vascilialion) in regard to the point at 
issue 

llHAdYA 

Iht term 'prakarana' point at issue’, stands for the two 
opposite views on a doubtful question, neirher of « hich is cfefini 
tely ascertained , — the 'cinM', 'suspense', in regard to such point 
at issue, consists m that desire to ascertain the truth, that whole 
process of investigation, which, starring with the doubt, ends with 
the definitive cognition now that Probans which really only 
gives rise to the said suspense if put forward os leading to 

* There It a marked difference between thv Bhaiya » account of the 
Contradictory Frobani and that given by the Sater Logicians It is clear 
from the Bhwya thst'Ahat IS meant It that the Probana it contradietoty to 
lom# doctrine that ics propouader hat already sccepled The later Logi 
eisnt define it as that uhtfh provet tht caetrodirtery »/ tht prepaiiMit uheh it 
» ttnjomard to prove The earliest mention of this Itttr view i$ found m 
die Vartika, which puts it foriverd ts an alternaiive explanation of ihs deft 
"ilicn given in the Sutra The words of the Suire tflofd directly the metning 
aasigned to them in the Dhajya hut how the vrordt may be made to yield 
•he later vitw is thus eaplained in die I<l^(>l'l t.»l ^ l I 

?n^8T- 

1 [When the opponent repealt the View he is going 
to refute and thenpropounda the refuting reaHm.thia reason a contradictory ] 

ffsfimPT qt fTrwrwrqs^ntqr 

1 [That which really liappent to prove a conclusion contrary to sihtt it 
>a meant to prove ] The former of diese tuft explanations is not right , the 
latter represents the generally accepted view 

The Fori/udifAi thus distinguishet rirodAa’ from •AfaiiJJhatila —‘Via 
’•avc ^paiiddAonM when the astertion made goei against what the speaker 
himself hat drclarect previously on the basis of a more authoritatiie 

PremenA , while there It FtrodAir when the assertion itself contains within 
Itself the elements of contradiction, when one part of it giierts one thing 

tnd another part a totally contradictory thing ' 
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definilire cognition, does j>ot differ 6n point of being doubtfui) 

from tfie point at issue; as both sides would be equal (equillf 
doubtful) , and thus being nW/ar (sama) to the point at hsae 
(preiarana), it docs not lead to any definite conclusion * 

Example— Sound is non eternal, because we do not find in it 
the properties <Sf the eternal thing, and .we have found, lo the 
case of such things as the Dish and the like, that what is not 
found to possess the propoTites of in eternal thing is non etemtl ' 
That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Probana 
IS the character th»t IS admitted (by both parties) to be common 
(to the Probandum and Its Reverse), IS ‘equal to doubt* (in not 
leading to a certain conclusion); and such a Probans, therefore, 
has been called Indecisive* , — [m ihccase of the Pnharanasama\, 
on the other hand, what gives rise to the ‘pra,(ori7ffa', thepoinlal 
issae, IS (not Doaht but) only that factor of Doubt which consist* 
in the fact of there being found nothing which could favour either 
of the two opposite vi<»*. eg in regard to the reasoning eittd 
we find that in SoanJ, propeities of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a noti'etemol thing are not found , and 
this not finding of pecuharities favouring ciiher nf the two view* 

* The two oppoiite vie»». whieh conditule the point it iiiue. hive 
hcen here called 'prekirona' >n the lenie slut Ihrie view* ire vihie are mah 
the prehoadirm (wdAyon*"** Prehrixeie)by the two pirtiel The 'luipcnM 
m regard to these rie«i iidue lo the real truth on the point being «»• 

, , V «,h«n a tns«t pul* foeweed the felleeioue re*tomn(— * ^und is 
ae«-«terni1 brcauie the propertiei of an etemtl thing are not found in it — 
the perwn to vihotn Ihii II addrested fill! into* luipcni* it ho doei t>« 
find, in Sound, cither lOch propenie* a* arc inviriably concomitant with 
rlrtnality or tttch *i are msepiriMe front non rirradxV, hiring thereforr 
hii doubti thus aroused he proceeds to enquire and incestigite So that the 
iirgmc of ih' S'”* /'■dii/ cf lA» prepfrttti rf an rtmiat thing, >a broiiaht for 
leard to prove ftf»alst}i,~'>‘Me it tcida only lo i doubt ai lo rltrnaUty and 
non »fer*toJily,—conttUufes the FalUciouaProbint called ‘rrakaranaiaina 
Both sides «ou1d be equal —ti pl»t aa the rat finding «/ thr pfoprrfirs cf **« 
rlrraotfhii'gvi-ould indicate fH>ii.eirr«ihl3r, CTictty in the lanie manner would 
the nctfindifff</the profntieie/annn etmot thing indicttneternality Tht 
cJcpUnalioiof thetermas nm/er htthe petal el inar’ (prohoraaaiyj s«aO*) 
li only by '‘aTofindiciti'V "^*r*f*<crvoio?0(rrof the norj eipni^e* , tt h 
not meant Xhtt tmtiarity la the pnntatttut contuiute* the denotation of the 
term m fset what the term really sienotea »a only being nenttMii'd (harioe 
an opponent equatW stronc)— Ydipovya 
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gives rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at issue.’ “How? 
Because m the contrary case (i « in the case o{ our Ending pecu 
1 latities favouring either of the tiro views), there would be an end 
to the point at issue’ (one ol the views being definitely ascertain- 
ed) , for example, if %ve actually found, in Sound, properties of 
the eternal thing, u would no longer be a ‘point at issue’ , or if 
wc found in it properties of the non-elerna! thing then also ii 
would cease to be a ‘point at issue* Thus then we find that, in 
asmuch as such a Probans gives rise to (lends support to) both the 
Fposite views, it cannot lead to a definitive cognition in regard to 
either one of them * 

SStra 8 

(4) The Unknown Probans 

The Unknown Probans is that which being still to be 
proved, IS not different from the Probandum t 

* Th« diHcrenec between thv Inconclusive and thr Neuirsliicd probsna 
• 1 brought out m the Bha«ya i* thus cxplaiiled in the T’otfnrya— Ihe 
Frabani in the reasoning Sound ta non-eternal bceauic ptopcttiei of an 
eternal thing are rot found tn It would be called InconclUBive only if the 
ttst finding / the praptrttft «/ tmeiarnelfftin^uere known to aubiist m a thing 
which la admitted by both parties to be clernaf or the not finding of 
the properties of the non.<cetnat thing were known to auhsist m n thing 
admitted by hftth parties to bo rron tirrtial Aa it u however neither of these 
tvfo conditiona is fulfilled by tlie case cited in which all that we have is that 
■n Sound there ti mi finding llie proprrtiet af ihr eternnl thing and also the 
KOI finding cf Ifie frepertiet tj thf non rltrnal thing that is all and these two 
eitcumstances neutialising one another wecall the Probara neuiralued 

t That whose siibsiitenco in the Subject a as unsettled as that of the 
Proliandiim — aayi the The Toiparyo has the following 

notes on the tc\i of the ‘^utra — T he definition here provided is meant to 
include all the four kinds of snvWTI^, 

US every one of them isriil/re be prmvd and as such similar to rh* 
Pfob ndum If the definition had been stated siniply as— the sudhyiaama 
I robans IS that which IS unknown then wecouWnol include m this that 
Prohans which IS tnknown to ctilv one of the parties (and kit/ruin to the 
0‘her) while this becomes included when neadd as the Pro- 

bandum also is unknown to only one of the tuo parties And if \ e had only 
the term ,hen this would apply to the arrufTlTl^ia only , ss it is 

Only ihu that ,t exactly t milar toIbcProbaoJum —in that both are Unknown 
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BHA$YA 

[As an example of thta FalUaoua Frabans, we have the rei 
Boning] — ‘Shadow la a aubstaoce’, — the Probandum , to provf 
whieh IS put /orward the IVobana because tC has ’motion’, and 
this Frobans does not differ from the Frobandum, inasmuch as u 
IS atilJ to be protedi and hence it is an ‘Unknown’ Probans 
Because that Shadow ‘has motion* is not known, and it has got to 
be made known, just as much as the Probandum (that Shadow a 
substance) What has got to be ‘known’ or ascertained is the 
fof/owing— ‘Docs the shadow more, like the man’ or is it that as 
the object obstructing the light moves along, thete is a continuitj 
of the obstruction, which leads to the contrnuitj of the aisence of 
the light, and it is this ehsenee of light which is perceived (as the 
shadow)* What actua/fy happens is that as tbs object moves 
along, It obstructs ee«*i»» portiont of light, and vrhst lapereeivnl 
as ‘shadow’ la only the continued absence of those portiona of’ 
light that are obstructed (I7 the movingobject) as ‘obstruction 
IS only negation of appraaeh * 

5 idrn 9 

(5) The Be/<rfed or Jlftafi/ned ProbduJ 
The Belated or Mistimed Prohani is that which, as 
adduced, is behind time 


before proof (by one party only) and both become known after proof . and 
alt the other kmdi of 'unknow-n* would become exelodcd Uence the Sulr* 
hat added the term •iJdfcyclt dr . hrwf Udl to tt froeed the Probandum at*o 

xa ruK M h' pr«v»<f , or «I»e It would not be • 'praiom/iiB, at all, hence the 

Probant la caJIfd unknown bteoiue it •ttat//oJvgroefd andsoaeot ibo ‘tu, 
known’ are tuch a< are wantin* inproof outy temporirily (tuch a 
while other* h»re »hi* mbI prrwanfnUy not being capable of being prored 
and ihe 


atall.andto thi* latter data behwg the 


7e mernr »eero that the definitKm.ppIie. toatl lAal w lo ie prored and hence 
tiolies to the Probindum aI**K But we thoold not lote » ght of the faci 
'h«*e definition h»* t*® taken a* wbyect to the general definition of 

•F^llaciout Preban* to what the defioitwi, meant i* that the I'nknown .* 
tutprohioty^hichcte etc and th.a cannot ipply to the Probandum 

• In the last tenfenee *be teadagt aOt^iea >a tie body of the r,* «** •« 

defective the correct letding* arc supplied in the footnoiet. and tbeteae* 
.upported byib.t«oPur.Mt»..l«. 
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BHA$VA 

When one factor of the thing adduced as Prnbans is found to 
be affected by lapse of time, it is said tnhe adduced 'behind tune;’ 
and it IS then called 'BcIattfcJ* Ba:3rnple~-' Sound is eternal, 
hecatue it is mamfesleJ by conjanettor, like Colour , the Colour 
that IS mflni/ested t/ie eonjunelion of tight With the jai is one 
that was in existence before, as well as after, its nian^es/ahon ; 
similarly the Sound also that is maatfeittd by ihe eonjunction of the 
drum and the stick, or by the conjunction of the wood and the 
axe, is one that IS in existence before and after its rnanifestion^, 
so that, being m^ni/es!efi by conjaBction,Sinind must be regarded 
as elernal ’ — This is not a valid Probans , because ivben adJaeed, tt 
IS befiind iime,* In the case of Colour, the tune at srhich ihe 

* It is clear from this pisxasc and from the explanation of the CTKTcfifl 
^Wimtr as giver here and m the t'oeiiAii. ihst the cmception of this fallacy 
lias undercone a complete change at the hands of the liter logieisna The 
Utter regard that Probans as which la found to be opposed to 

a wall-aaeertained fact , when, (or in*tanec, the roa/nrii of fire la adduced 
asPrebanr, in aecordan«« vrith this view they have given to thair fallicy 
thenamcof Strfttl, 'annulled' while avhst the Bfcofye means is that v.c 

havethc qnwftff fallacy when one part of the Frobnns 's fountl to be such 

as If not true at the time la connection with which it it put forward , 
* e 'manifested by conjunction,’ as adduced to prove the eternality of 
sound, II found to be a Probans of which one part, rerpunetion is not present 

at the time that Sound appears, though It was diere br/ore that appcaranec 

so that It 11 behind time, 'belated* ’The name Uilvain H*“BelBted— can 
ri|;htly he applied to only this , the ifTWd of Ihe moderns was never Irae , 
to that the ns me 'belated' cannot apply to it Wtlh « view to meet thia 
dncrepincy between the two views the Potjuiryfl hsa adopted the method of 
a very forced interpretation of the Bharya It says that the opening sentence 
of the Bhfeya states both Views — the ' romnofe, ’ hii own view, as also the 
■* poremata, ’ tlie view of Others , the Tarparyo taVing core to brand what 
clearly is the Bhisya view as 'poremota. aad dw tnodetn view aa 'sr <tmai«’ 
and It pets the two views out of the two meanings of the word orrftoi 'Ihinc, 
in the Bhafyas According to the view of the T’otparjo, ' thing ’ itands for 
the Subject of the Propositian, in which (he Probans should subsist, and 
the Bu^;c{_]|)ce every other thing— has wo facturs, the thing itself and its 
qualities] and when one of these fsetors— the quality— is found to be 
affected by lapse of time, we Call it 'belated', r g when rMlseit^/trr k 
urged as pronng Its eternality, we find that the rasfnrts, which is adduced 
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manifesting eonjanefion appcsfs doe* not go beyond (i e does coi 
differ from) that at which the manifested eo/onr exist*; as it is 
only during the time at whieh the conjunction of the light and 
jar IS present that colour is perceired ; while Colour is rot per^ 
ceiTcd when the conjunction has ceased to exist The case of 
Sound, however, » entirely diflereot ; for instance, it is onl) after 
the conjunction of the drum and each has ceased that bound is 
heard by the man at a disuncc , to fact it is heard at the time of 
the Disjunction (i e at the time that the stick has ceased to touch 
the drum) ; ao that the raanifcstation of Sound is beyond Ihe fimt 


as a quabty of the subject, Fire.is ‘lichtcd, ' btcause its eontriry hsi 
been already deiiiutcly tieettaitied By tke rirw of the ilrelf th* 

•thing' isthePrefreM itself, and it at cslled 'belated,' when net the 
whole of It, but only spirtof itia found bi be ^rAia^ lime at in the case 
of the Probans ' msnifeited by ooojuAction*, where it is found thst tboueh 
the eisntfMUtiee it true, the eeatcame* hat patied cR when the bound 
appeari And when the Tetpeeyofind* the enmpic given in tbe FAdryo 
not fitting in with lit own mew, It teeVt to meet ihii difTiculty by saying 
Ibtt the enmple according to the true view his not been given mibeFhirya 
because several exsmplea of ithavealretdy been given , when fot intUnw 
It bat been said thtt no conelution can be deduced from whtt it contraiy to 
welUteeRamed facts e( petceptioA or to tenpvure . »o that the 
citet an example only according to the paramata Thit nethod, hoieever, is 
BOC qvKto in heefing with Ihe preCtice of Pkiffni All BUrym— ihel of 
VaUjayayt'’ tmone them— err more on the tide of diRuteneit ihtn of 
ccaeiteseti 

The BkSfya View leslly does not lend tvpport to the modem vievr of the 
ftllacy of Annulment , if only a port ofthe Probeni it 'behind time, ‘ it 
cannot be tsid to be contrary «». and hence atnnlltd by, well itcerttined 
facts of perception etc., to to order to rcmoveihie difficulty, the Titf^iryt 

hat taken the term • one part * of the fiUrjv to reftr to the Sah/rtt, and 

not to the Prebao At regards theobjeetion thtt mijM be urged sgtimtihe 
JJMfya that ildoei not— if itiowneirpUnatwn of the SOtrt it accepted— 
mention the 'annulled' attflcmongthePflltcioutprobant,— ithet to be 
borne in mind that a true Fallcnoia/reheMitthatwhichhat tome temblance 
of being a Ttlid Proban I . and ea • matter at fe«, anjthing to abturd a* ifc* 
aooJaea4//ir»eaan«t be taidw heveany ' aereblanee ’ toa valid Probtni 
Then ajri>", it hat lb be borne in miiad that ws can apply the term ‘ behind 
time ’ or ‘ belated ' to only what wa* true before, but Ii not true tt Ih* 
time 10 conneelien with ih I with wharh it it adduced , and thit alio caS 
never tpplj to anything to abiuni vt evefirru of fire •'o thit the modern 
»iew would appear to be umupported, not only by the JlAliyo and the 
f'drttlut, but al»o by the SCfrn 
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of the conjunction , and as such it cannot be caused by that con 
Junction , because as a rule when the cause has ceased to exist, 
the cffecl docs not appear [so that if conjunction were the cause 
of the manifestion of Sound, the latter should cease after the 
former has ceased] Thus then, it is found that what is adduced 
as the Probans IS not ‘ similar to the example’, and as such it 
cannot prove the Proposition hence it is a Fallacious Prohans 
[The Bauddha logician has defined the ‘ Belated Frobans ’ as 
that which IS adduced at a time other than that at which it should 
be adduced , e g when one party has urged the reasoning simply 
as ‘Sound is eletnal.like the jar', and he adduces the Probans, 
* because it is a product only a/tef be has been asked Why ^ 
Having thus explained and exemplified the Suira,^ the Bauddha 
hag found fault with it as follow* —The question — Why ? — that 
the Opponent puls— IS it put q/>«r the first party has completed 
his Bsy, or be/efe that ? If the former, then the first party is open 
to the clincher of ‘ Deficiency his reasoning being deficieri in 
that It does not state the Prohans at all, and hence it cannot be a 
case of Fallacious Probana being urged If on the other hand the 
question la put fcc/orc the first party has completed his say, then 
the Proians does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, simply 
because it is urged after some time ; if it fulfils all the condition* 
of the validProbans.lt does not lose Its validity simply because 
of the interruption by the over zealous Opponent 1 his is met by 
ihcBAaaya by rejecting the suggested interpretation of the hufmj 
-The Sutra does not mean that belatedness’ consists id the 


• The Tatperya remark* that the Fallacwu* rrob«ns a* here eipU»«d 

would only be B form of the UnSiKTWe Probans, and as *'^‘^** the Belated 

ebouM be the same a* the * Unknonsx , and the fact that even though thi* 
object, on thould have b««0 brou^ forwaid by the Bhafpo if the explanation 
provided by the BAofya was really paramou. yet il has not been urged 

been met by the specious reasoning that the detect was »o apparen a 

Bkajya. did not thinh It worth while to urge lU B«« we have to remember 
that the • Belated as explained by the BhaSya, is not included m any^ 
the three kind! of • linknown ' McepMd by the older logicians 


and (tee above) . it fall, under what the later log,- 

Clans have called the ^TTtTTftra: Ibe partly • unknonn of which however no 
mtntion is found either in the Bham ®r >»'*** Vaftihe^ 
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tcvening of the order of the Factors of Reasoning Whyf 
Because we have the general law that—' when one thing is by lU 
inherent capability connected with anotber thing, the connection 
subsists also when they are remote from one another, and on the 
contrary, when the two things are not connected at all, mere pro 
xitnity IS ineffective — and according to this law even when the 
Probans is atated in an order other than the usual one, it does not 
lose Its character cf the ‘ Probans ' — which consists in its simi/er< 
ily or </issimi/arif:r to the Example (Su 4 I 34 and 35) . end so long 
as It does not lose the character of the * Frobaiu it cannot be 
called a ‘ Fo/loeious ’ Probans. And further, the 'reversing of 
the order of the Factors' is what has been stated (in Su. 5*2>lt) 
as constituting the Clincher of ' Inopportune so that if the same 
were mentioned here (as a * Fallacious Probins that would be * 
needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such it not the 
meaning of the SQtra * 

Section 3 
CASt'ISTPY 
Safrt* J(3— i7 

INTRODtCTORY BIlASYA 

Next we proceed to describe CoMisfry f 


* The example} of ‘annulment bp the more authoritative contrarr 
copnUionof the Subject are thus aupplwd bv the Pon/u4if*i— (1) ‘The jin* 
all prevadi''? became it i« «» «n*''v like AhSia’— when the all prevtding 
nets of the jar >a oppoted to eihat we knotr of the jar bp preception " 
(3) ‘the atom la jnttle of wmponent parti because it la corporetl, like Ibe 

jar — where theconcluawniaoppowd tonhat we know of the atom by I*- 

iertttct —(3) the Meru conaiaia of atone, beciuae Ilia * mountain like** 
Vmdbya —where the concluaioiiia opposed to what we know of the MerU ^ 
from the actipturea The following lanneximple of the annulment of die 
.J>nrrct,m of the Probana aa adiJuced— (I) ‘Water and A.r are hot. beeauie 

Jheir touch IS diiT.rent from thasofrarth like Pire'-where the fact of the 

toueh of Air being different from that of Earth la opposed to out pefcepoo* ■ 

^*^6 aequence la thua Biplaioed by ahe Pora/addAi— When ihe di»P*>-® 
ttnlfirdathathiareaK>niOgiJVil.otedby a fallacy, and he finds 
,«iable to remove Ihe falUciouineaa, he, aCitl desperately trying to analf" 
victory to himself puts foiwstd improper answers-of which there are t«* 
bands— Casuiitty and Futile Rejoinder 'The former comet firit at tbooyti 
wtona intente. it is verbally and apparently raght wjiileyjti U moreahwrd 
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Sutra W 

Casuistry consists in opposing a proposition by assigning 
0 it a meaning other than the one intended 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection with 
the general definition ; they will be cited along with the dcfini* 
tion of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
I'he division of Casuistry is os follows- 
SEfro II 

‘ !t is of three kinds— (A) Vlkchala. Verbal Casuistry. 
[B) SSminyacchala, Generalising Casuistry, and (C) Upaclra 
(ichala, Figurative Casuittry — 

INTRODUCTORY DHASVA 
From among these — 

Snira 12 

(A) Verbal Casuistry coosisis in assuming a meaning 
other than that intended to be conveyed by a word,— when 
the meaning (intended) is not definitely specified 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward m the 
form — ‘Navakamhalo’ ^am m3fa0akah,’ where what the speaker 
means is that ‘the young boy IS one whose hlanket ir neu>,’ the 
compound wotd 'na\}akamhalah' being equivalent to the expression 
nwch kamhalo yasya’.— though this latter uncompounded 
expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular idea desired 
to be conveyed, the same is not done by the compouni/ed word 
f^eoakambalah' (which is ambiguous, being capable of affording 
more than one meaning) and what the Casuist docs is to 
astign to the compounded word o meaning other than the one 
intended by the speaker, and expounding the compound as natfa 
hambalsh yasya’, takes it to mean that the young boy is one who 
nine blaniefs, and says — ‘you say that the young boy has nine 
blinkets’ ; — having t^ius imposed upon the man an idea that he 
never intended to convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion by 
showing its absurdity— ‘this boy has only one blanket, where are 
Ihc nine blankets?’ Thus this is a case of Casuistry which js 
urged on the occasion of an amlwguouB word being used ; and 
being based upon a word, >t is called ‘Verbal' Casuistry 
N.B.I 
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ihi8 Casuistry is t« be met bjr urging the necessity »( (he 
Casuist himself pointing out the peculiar circumstances favouring 
hts own interpretation of the ambiguous word , for instance, the 
woyd ’Na^kambalal}' is ambiguous.— aignify^n^ ‘one who has a neip 
b^anki^t' and also 'one vriio has nir|e Uankets’ , under the circum- 
stances, when you take it to rooati 'one who has nine blankets’ 
(and then turn to me and aay that the man has only one blanket, 
and not nine), this IS hardly fair , as it 18 necessary to point out 
the peculiar circumstances thai favour either of fhb two ^ssible 
significations, — from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it< would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
exptcssed that particular meaning . — as a matter of fact you have 
no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge (in favour of 
your own interpretation) , so that what you have brought against 
us is a false and futile attack * 


Further.the connection of a word with its denotation » well 
known to the world to consist in the conventional restriction of 8 
certain word having a certain denotation — m the form that 'of 
such and such a verbal expression such and such is the denotar 
tion* , and this conventional rcatnction is found to be general 
(wide) in the case of general terms, and particular (specialised) 
in the ca«e of particular terms, and where\er these words are 

used, they are used according to previous usage, and never in a 

w aj in which the> have never been used before , the use of^ a 
word again is only for the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
(if Its meaning, and it is only when the meaning has been compie 
bended that there follows any activity (as resulting from the 
hearing of that word) Thus the use of words being for the sale 

of bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exact 

usage of the general term is determined by the force (of circum 
stances) t e when such expressions are used as— ‘take the ^od 
to the village,* bring lailtr', ‘feed the Brafimorm'— every one of 
these words Cgoat’, ‘butter’ and 'brahmapa') is a general or 
common term and yet it is applied, m actual usage, to particular 
.„d™du,U con,i»..ng vrb.t » d.^no«d by th.t .«». .nd W 
„h.l p.tt.cul.r .nd,v,dp»l. .t a =PI.l«d dcl«rm.n=d b, the 
force of eircutnetancts, tbe teem » eppbed to th.t pattieultr 


1 he Pun Mb read* 'abKiyDg^' for wye/o 
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individual (goat, for instance) with which it is found possible to 
connect the direction of the particular activity (oftai&inj to 
Village, for instance), it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
community {of all goats i t ) to be connected with the direction 
expressed by the words (’take to the rdlsge’J {no one man at any 
one time could take to a village all the goats that there arc in the 
world, all of which are denoted hy the general term ‘goat'] 
Similarly the term under discussion, — navakamhalah is a general 
term [as it has two significations] , and as such, when it is used it 
has to be taken as applied to that to which it has the capability to 
apply, under the circumstances , — so that when it is addressed in 
regard to a person having only one netti blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘one who has a new blanket' and under the circum 
stances, the possessing o/ nine blankets being found impossible, the 
word cannot signify 'one who has nine blankets’ Thus when you 
assign to your opponent s word a meaning that it cannot possiUy 
uunveyt your attack must be regarded as entirely futile * 

Sutra 13 

(B) Generalising Casuistry consists tn the urging of an 
absurd signification, which ts rendered possible by the use of 
a too generic term 

BHA§VA 

When one man says— * Oh thisBrahmana is endowed with 
learning and character and another replies — ‘learning and 
character are cjuite. natural to a Brahmana ’ —the latter assertion 
i3 met by opposition, by assigning to the word ( Br5hmarta’) a 

* At tfie time thst the eicaet denotation is fixed by convention for the 
tint time it >t not said 1o pertain to any particuUr individual the denote 
tion fixed la entirclv generic tn >ta character end it comes to be applied to 
particular individuals only through the ferccof (ueh erteumstsoees as the 
patliculat context in which the term is used, the particular petson using it 
the particular person to whom it is sddicsacd, the psiticular time and place 
at which It It used and so on So that when the tpeaker has used a general 
term on a particuhr oceision and under particular cucumstances hia evact 
meaning can be easily determined and the fact that the word has a vague 
generic denotation ii not h • fault the fault lica with the original convent on 
thst fixed that denotation sad as this convention is fixed by persorrs other 
lhan the particular speaker who uses the word he cannot be blamed for 
making use of such s void blamiiw him for it la aliogether unfair — 
Tntparya 
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lhj8 Casuistry is la be met by urging the necessity of the 
Casuist himself pointing out the peculiar Circumstances favouring 
bis own interpretation of the ambiguous word , for instance, the 
wofd ^aifflkamhalah' is ambigHous — signifyi^ ‘one who has a neir 
^ank^t’ apd also ‘one wiio has nine blankets , under the circum 
stances when you take it to m^an one who has nine blankets 
(and then turn to me and say that the man has only one blanket, 
and not nine) this is hardly fair as it is necessary to point out 
the peculiar circumstances that favour either of fhb two possible 
significations, — from the statement of dihicb peculiar circumstances 
It «wld be known that the word (in the context m question) 
expressed that particular meaning — as a matter of fact you have 
no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge (in favour of 
your own interpretation) , so that what you have brought against 
us IS a false and futile attack * 

Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
knovin m the world to consist m the conventional restriction of a 
certain Word having a certain denotation — in the form that ‘of 
such and such a verbal expression sqch and such is the denota^ 
tton' and this conventional restriction is found to be general 
(wide) in the case of general terms, and pa/ticular (specialised) 
in the case of particular terms and wheneier the«e words are 
used they are used according to previous usagie, and never in a 
way in which thes have never been used before the use of a 
word again is only for the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
of Its meaning and it is only when the meaning hss beencompre 
hended that there foIJons any activity (as resulting from the 
hearing pf that word) Thus the usc^f words being for the sake 
nf bringing about the comprehension of its meaning the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the ^o^ce (of circura 
stances) , i e when such expressions are used as— ‘take the ^oai 
to the village ’ bring iut/er , ‘feed the BrSkmana' — every one of 
these words Cgoal’, butter and *br5hmBpa’) is a general or 
common term and yet it is applied m actual usage to particular 
individuals composing what is denoted by that term and to 
what particu'iar A va aqifkvid. vs kg tbA 

force of circumstances the term w applied to that particular 

•The Pun Mt> reidt foe 
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iAd character), the assertion i» a reference to a particular object 
«hich it IS meant to eulogise, the meaning being that ‘ it is 
because the man IS a Brahmana that the causes bringing about 
learning and character have become effective’ , so that when the 
man pruees the particular object, he does not deny the operation 
of causes leading up to the result (that makes the object worthy of 
that praise) Thus it la not right to offer opposition to the asser* 
lion by assigning to it an absurd signification 

Sfiire J4 

(C) A Slafement being made on the basis of the second- 
ary (figurative) denotation of words, if it is opposed by a 
denial of the existence of what is asserted (on the basis of 
their primary denotation). — this constitutes Figurative (or 
shifting) Casuistry. * 

BHA§YA 

By the term 'd/ier/mi' in the Sutra 18 meant that property ot 
the word which consists in its use in accordance with its primary 
denotation, but sometimes [when the primary denotation le 


* The meanins of the Sdera isnot quite clear the tnintlation it in 
acoordanee vith the eapUnttion civen by the BKityo, accotding to the 
VSrtiia (on Sa J6 ), the term 31 4+14*1 h»f» means 'the 

denial of the presence of the thing and thia auegetti to the mind a very 
much simpler interpretation of the Sutra itself * when the statement i* 
nude in reKtrd to (he ‘tjw' preperfy, ofs thing, if this is opposed by the 
denial of the ibifTf Itself, we have the Sbifling Casuistry 'Jliis sppeaic to 
be more m keeping w ilh what foltorvc in the next tno ^iitrat , and it le also 
supported by the Korlika where It aayt that in the Shifting Casuistry what 
IS denied IS the objiet 'the $bi*g,’ Jharm$« Though this statement/ not 
being found to he iii keeping ivitlithc interpretation of the BhSfya, has been 
tvosted by the Tdtparj 7 and the PantaJJh to mean something totally 
diflercm 

The explanation of the Sutra provided by the Nyaiotutravivarana ii as 
follows ' Dharma stands forone of the tsen denotations of a word-~ 
ptimary or secondary —tatya, ' of tbat — oteedJiah Iralpah, ' more than One 
alternative meaning’— yrtro, 'in vrhich tnrdeia, todyuktalabir-teti t. e , 
'ike aordt sued by iht first party htingfu^ at admit «/ more than exe meaning'. 


— ' arlkaiadbhatena, UidfiathatOTavTttyaaadarthatatparyaprayuktaiakye, 
ravfttya orthantarotalpaTyakalpanoya prulsjedkak,— Ike jlulemenr Jefiirsn^ **vTr . 
rnstente cf a thing by one denotation, 4 *Ar enrlriice of that ts ifenirf 
atee Witk tk» orker denotation —el eoraUtalet JsgVTBtn e casuistry _ ' 


' k: s N 
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meaning other thin the one intended,— that is by assigning to it 
an entirely absurd meaning,— this opposition being in the follon 
ing form— ‘if learning and character are natural to the Erahma?! 
then they should be found in the delinquent * ErShmapa also , a* 
he also is a Brahmana ’ 

That word is called ' too generic ’ which, while applying to 
the thing desired to be apohen of, also over-reaches it,e g the 
SroAma/xtAooi^— which IS denoted by the term ' Brsfimana ’•—u 
sometimes found to be concomitant with learning and character 
and sometimes it la found toover*reach it, t e not concomitant 
With It And as the opposition offered is based upon this ‘too 
generic ' character of the term used, it has been called the 'Gene 
raliaing Casuistry * 

This Casuistry IS to be met by pointing cut that what the 
apealcer (of the second sentence) means is not to propound s 
reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard W a 
particular Qrlhmana being endowed with learning and cbaraeierl 
but only to make a re/rrenee(» e a representation of what htsieta 
aaserted in the previous sentence), as the second assertion » 
meant to be mere praise (of the partiealar Brkhmana mentioned 
in the preceding aeoteoce), so that there is no room for tbe 
assigning of the absurd eignification For instance, when ones>J’ 

‘ corns grow m this field another man maj saj * in this field eren 
seeds do not have to be sown,'— it is certainly not meant tt»t 
seeds are not to be sown in the field , and yet what is said deed/ 

IS that they arc not necessary , and by this the field which is 
receptacle of the growing corn is praised, so that the iBserlioi* 
'seeds do not have to be sown in this field ' is meant to bo * 
re/crence to the particular field with a view to praise it, 
though the growing of the corn depends upon the seeds, this 
not what is meant to be expressed by the sentence Siroilatl'^ in 
the case in question, by the assertion ‘learning and character 
arc only natural to the BrSbmana’, what is meant is that the 
particular Brahmana possesses learning and character, and not 
that he possesses them freeoose Ae IS flfruAmono , what is mesot 
to be expressed is not the coose (of the man's possesiing leamicg 

* 'The Brahmana who has not gone through the rtea and cercmooi** 
eatential for all Brahmanas It called a rroOM* delinquent 
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chiiacter), the assertion is a reference to a particular object 
ii/hich it IS meant to eulogise, the meaning being that ‘ it la 
because the man is a Drahmana that the causes bringing about 
learning and character have become effective ’ , so that when the 
man praises the particular object, he does not deny the operation 
of causes leading up to the result (that makes the object worthy of 
that praise) Thus it is not right to offer opposition to the asser- 
tion by assigning to it an absurd signification 

Saira 14 

(C) A Statement being made on the basis of the second- 
ary (figurative) denotation of worda, if it is opposed by a 
denial of the existence of what is asserted (on the basis of 
their primary denotation). — this constitutes Figurative (or 
shifting) Casuistry * 

DHA$YA 

By the term dAor/no* in ihe Sutra is meant that property of 
the word which consisti in its use in accordance with its primary 
denotation , but sometimes (when the primary denotation is 


* The niMninf of th« Sutra not quite cleor, the irsnilition la m 
MCerdance uith the explanation eivan by the Dhafia Boeotding to the 
VuTttka ( on Su 16) the term here means ‘the 

denial of the pretence of the thing and thit lug^icats to the mind a very 
much simpler inteipretaticn of tlic Sutra itself 'when the statement is 
made in regard to the ‘ ITU * properly, of s Ihmg, if thii it oppoicd by the 
denisl of the lAine Itself, >te have the Shiftily Casuittry . This appears to 
be mere in keeping nith what follows in the next two £i<trar and it is also 
supported by the Knriika uheie It says that in the Shiftine Casuistry what 
It denied IS the object 'the ihmg,’ dbornse Though this statement, not 
being found to be in keeping with the inlerprrtatinn of the Rhasys, has been 
twilled by the Tntpnryj and the rartiuMkt to mean something totally 
difTeient 

The explanaliQsi of the Sutra provided by the NyuiOtutravivArana it as 
follows ‘Dharma stands foronc of the two denotations of a word — 


pnmary trr secona'ary fcjya, •'oftAat-^-vtvutXoAlial'pali mote than one 
alternative meaning yrlro, ‘ in which , ntdtit, vadyvhlaiabde^iatt i e 
'flie aordt used by thejsrst patty betnefuth « edmtt o/ wore than one weamng’. 


— • arthasadbhaiena tadriatkaUTOtTttya tathrihaiatparyaprayuktavakye, fipo' 
rairttya CTlhantataiaiparyaknlpnnaya liratitedkah.-~the siattmenl dipiAiiva ' m 


rairttya crOianlaTalaiparyakalpnttaya prtsHtedkak.—the ttatiment depiMua tk^tTr^ , 

extstente of a thing by one d/naiahou (f the exstUnte r/ that U d«n>^ 

ante totlh the other d enotatton __»r eotiUttMeeJsstsretiie roruiifry *''/ ^ 


S N 
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found inapplicable] thia property (v%»ge) becomes eubjeci to optioo 
(m the (hape of a second denotation) , and this sccondarj usage 
consists m using a word, which has been found to have on* 
primaiy denotation, in a sense ditFerent from that denotation 
and when a statement is rDsdein aceordsnoe with this secondary 
denotation, wc hare what has been called in the Sslra ‘ Jharmaoi’ 
kalpanifJeia* * t i When the statement i* made the platforms 
are shouting’, (which is made on the basis of the secondary mean 
ing of the term ‘platfornns’, wbieh here stands for the men on the 
platforms) and It IS opposed by a denial on the basis of the 
primary meaning Ji e takmgthe vtord as if tl had been used m its 
primary denotation this denial being in the form ‘Certamlj it 
IS the men seated on the platforms that ate shouting and not the 
fihifnrms themsehts 

But in this case, where is the assumption of a eontnty 
meaning’ [which, according to Sufro 1 2-10 is a necessary wndi 
tttm »n Casuistry? ’ 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different (mm 
that with reference to which U has been used , i e the word 
hanng h<*n m reference to us secondary meaning the 
Opponent aasign* m it the primary tneanijig —and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary aignification cpf 
words, It IS called ‘Figurative Casuistry ’ What is meant ht 
‘opne^AJ’, ‘secondary or figurative denotation’ is that meaning 
which IS indicated by such causes as ossocmtion and the Uhe and 
we have the/iiurofii?e nie of « word only when there is such • 
meaning indicated by atsoeialion &c [so that figurative signiR 
cations cannot be had recourse to at randem) 

Tins third kind of Casuistry ismet in the filbwmg manner -* 
^Vhenevc^ a statement is made, a concurrence with or denial of 
the words used and their significations should be in accordance 

• The "oidsof the Waiytf sre'larm >«>■*(» "vihenthtr* is » sitwment 
e^ikat 1 « of the Jcoondtiy mesning butsa the itnement i« nat of M» 
mfironl theTfifyiiryohsalaVenttswordeto mean 'leen •- dturmavM 
SjTia »o Ihjtlhcmesnimr ii when there IS 

in gfcordaoct voth the me»n ng “The PaTimJJfu temitl* thit 

•U thtsfuJii'nirof the word* of Uie,B*J»Pohat bem done wiib s view t» , 
rtOMc\h the Bfunyatoihe t irtiia But we fad to »ee much differtnee 
, between the two 
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with the intention of the person ntsktng that statement,— and not 
at random, according to one’e own wish * It is well known in 
common parlance that a word may be used cither in its primary 
direct sense or in Its secondary figurative sense and when such 
usage IS generally accepted, if a certain word is used, the con 
ourrence with it, or the denial of it should he in keeping with the 
speaker s intention, and not at random , so that when the speaker 
uses a term in its primary eense the concurrence with or denial 
of, his statement should be in reference to that sense of hi' 
words, and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent maj 
choose to impose upon it similatly if he uses the term in its 
secondary sense it is this sense that should be concurred with or 
denied On the Other hand when the speaker u'cs a term in its 
secondary sense and hia Opponent denies it iii reference to its 
primary sense,— then this denial becomes a mere arbitrary denial 
and it cannot be regarded as «n opfositmn to the first party/ 

Sllfeo 15 

[An objection ic raised}— 

Figurative Casuistry is only verbal Casuistry i as it 
does not differ from tt ’ 

[An objection is raised]— Figurative Casuistry dues notdifler 
from Verbal Casuistry as the assigning of a different ineaniitg 
(from the one intended by the speaker) is common to both For 
instance in the example Cited — m the statement ‘the platforms 

are shouting ’ the word (’platform ) intended to he taken in the 

secondary sense of the persons occupying the place (on the plat 
form) 18 assumed to have the primary sense of the place itself 
and the opposition offered is based upon this assumption ’ 


* the roijxjryu lakes to mean SWtT, V inrk But the vfdinirv 

meaningrof a^ipsaTs to be more suicshlc The sense is that you should 

eooeut with or deny the stalemeot mflio form and m ihi seme in which it 
is made by the speaker, and you are not to impoto your own reading or 
joor •vwn mterprcttilion on it 
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SUfa 16 

lAnswer] — 

It IS not so , as there is a difference in it 
BflA^YA 

I The answer to the objmion urged in the preceding Sutra is 
that] Figurative Casuistry IS not the same as Verbal Casuistry 
as in the former tht dtma) of the presence of the thin^ constitutes 
a diiference ‘ Difference from what ? * From the mere assump- 
tion of a different meaning (which is found in Verbal Casuistry) 
as a matter of fact the 'assumption of a different meaning’ is one 
thing and the ‘total denial of the presence of the thing denoted 
IS something entirely different 

Ssira 17 

If the two were to be regarded as non different on the 
ground of some kind of similarity. — there would he only one 
kind of Casuistry 

BHASYA 

What the Opponent 10 Scfra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third Lind, this 
denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity (between 
the third and the hnt kinds) But jiat is this reason (the 
presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set aside threefold 
ness, so ought It to set aside twofoldncss siso as there is some 
sort of similarity between these two (first and second kinds) also 
If the mere presence of some similarity cannot do awsy with the 
twofold division then It should not do away with the threefold 
division either ' 

Section 4 

[Sstras 18 20] 

Defects of Reasonini dae to the Incapacity of the Reasoner 
rSTRODtCTORY BWASYA 

Next to Casuistry— 

Satra 18 

Futile reioindcr is that obfcction which is taken on the 
b asts of mere* simil arity and dissimilarity 

• The Syajatutrot^ arena espUiOs that Futile Reiomdet l( that which 
I* urged on thebai »of • milirity and m Uritjeu/y— i e irreipectively 
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When a certain reasoning has been put forward the ob;ec!ion 
to It that follows, lakes birth (jayate) — la called Voh ‘Futile 
Rejoinder ’ This objection is m the fomt of opposition, an 
attack, a denial— on the basis of aimtlanty and dissimilarity That 
IS to say, when the Probana put forward by the first party is one 
that IS intended to prove the conclusion through its similarity to 
the Example, — and sn objection is taken on the basis of its 
ihssmtlarify fto that Example) Kir when theProbans put forward 
IS intended to prove the conclusion through its dissimilarity to the 
Example, — and an objection is taken on the basis of its similarity 
to It , — \%e ha>e what is called ‘fsti (Futile Rejoinder), because 
It comes up — ts hom — *3 an opponent (to the original reasoning) * 
Siira 19 

It IS a cftse of Clincher vrhen there is misapprehensioo. 
as also when there is incomprehension f 

of aoy idei of inmriibU o>ocomit*nc« lafact iceoniinties iimilarity and 
diiiiiAiUrtty do not «rt«r iMO *11 ctk«es of Futile Hejoitider •» i> clear 
from the dcfinicioni and examptee provided under Adh S it makei a Futile 
RcjOiader when no notice is taken ^ invtriaMe concomitance Thia i< what 
has led the modern LnciCLint to deAne Jan Futile Rejoinder simply as 
ttttuitarnm ‘ Mrong aniwet ' i e an amwer which it either incapable of 
shaking the opposite view or which is vitiated by self>contradiCtiOfia 

The Tatparya has an interesting note It la not al'Mys reprchetitibU to 
put forward a Futik Rejomder for instance when a man upholding the 
authority of the Veda is rnec by « senes of arguTnems ngainst its authority, 
and at the spur nf the rnnmmt he does not find proper answera to these 
irguments he U fully jutiihed in urtpng what is reallv a Futile Rejoioder 
■ f he feeir that by so doing he wifl stave off the atheiitic tendency of the 
audience produced by his opponent a arguroenta Rut in other cases a Futilt 
Rejoinder la UTRcd only unknowingly 

• In view of the real nature of aeveral Fhtile Rej»inderf--nfiieh are 
not urged on the haaia of a atmtlariiy or dissimiUrty to any Esampli at all 
—the Knftiifeo ssyt that when the Ohajya talks of iimilarity or disiimilarity 
to the Kxample it is only by way of illustration As there are several Futile 
Rejoinders that are urj,ed on the basis of similarity ot dissimilarity tonthet 
things also 

i Ttic /’nrii'uddfti not sstisRcd with the £^i<ira as >t stands, takes it »> 
implying the following geneishrcd definition - When a controversy has been 
sCaned any action that is mdicative of cither patty s ignorance constitutes 
a Clineher It further tiys that CImeher is treated of last as it puts an end 
10 all enntroverav no furthet discussion can proceed when once one of the 
ptelies fall* into a Clineher 
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bhAsya 

AIisappreKcnuoo' ii that compiehcnsiun tvhjch is cilhet 
wrong Of reprehensible * Iheman who misapprehends thing* 
becomes defeated and Clincher consists in this defeat It is 
a case of incomprehension when the subject being one on which 
something has to be said if the person does not say anything', 
that is for instance if he either does not oppose what has berfn 
sought to be proved by the other party or docs not meet the 
objections that have been urged against himself 

'The non compounding fo( the words vjpraiipall Ji and apralf 
pcllik whose compounding would have made the Sutra terser) i* 
meant to indicate that these two are not the only Clincheti 
[there being seieral others as described in detail m Adh \ all 
which become implied by the use of the particle ce i 
IS'l ROmCTORV BIUSVA 

A question arises — ''Example has been described as of one 
kind only are Futile Rejoinder and Chneber also each of one 
kind only ? Ot are these of d verse kinds like Doctnne 1 * 

The answer to this is provided m the follciwin? Sutra — 

Sidra 20 

There is s MuUipIicity «f Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers', 
owing to there being several and duerse varieties of both 

As Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimi]^ 
rity can be of several diverse kinds — there must be severs! 
varieties of Futife Rejoinder Similarly as misapprehension and 
incomprehension are of several diverse kinds— there must be 
several varieties of Clincher also. The tens ekalpa stands fpr 
aeneraf uoneiies or diverse par elies As examples of the diversity 
of Clinchers (defined in So 5 2 I — 24) — the Clinthers of Anaap 
bhs^ana AjuSna Apraitbha Vtksepa itaianu/na tad Paryanayf- 
jyoDeksana are indicative of incompreAension wlilethc rest are 
ind cative of msapprehens on 

Thus have Pramara and other categories been (o) mentioned 
(In Su 1 I 1) and (A) defined in the o^er of their mention and 
they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) exaraintd in sccord 
ance with theit definitions Thus is the threefold function of the 
Scientific Treatise to be regarded as duly fulfilled 

Thus ends the first Adbyiya of Vatsjayana s Bhasya on the 

//yayoSoJra 

' •Am sipprehens on * caTJed sioply wrong when the subject 
mstter » some h ns too subtle to be grasped by an ord nary nlellect Jl 1» 

called reprehens ble when it perta na to iomelh ng gross an ord nary 

th ns qu te w Ih n the range of o d nary m nda ^Talparyn 



AmiYAy^ IT 
Daih Letson f 
Section 1 

Detailed Examination of Doubt 
[Srtras 1—7] 

tNTROm’CTORY BMASYA 

Altei ihja proceeds the deiatUJ examnation cf PramSnO and 
the other categnne^ And inasmuch as every definitive coj'njtion 
has been declared (in Sutra } 1 41) tnconsistmthe'ascertainment 
of the real character of a thing after doty Jelibcralin^ over the tm< 
aides of the qiiestiiin ’ (whereby Jeliberohon or Dotihl la made 
the precursor of all Defintie Cngnition)~it la Doubt that i« 
examined first oi oU * 

SOfro I 

No Doubt can arise either from the certain cognition 
of properties common <o several obieets or from the certain 
cognitioii of characters belonging to only one of the objects *'[' 
(o) ‘ Ae a matter of fact Doubt arises from the cojjRifion 
ol common piopertiea and not from the hrohcrties mlyl — (6) ir 

• '^he I^Crut/7 giT(( further reaswit for b«(;mninir <h» Jeteile4 uram 
nnhan with Doubt even thoueh tlie rraociiilios h-»» bepun wnh Framan/i 
t Sutras i to 5 emhodr the i’srtMiAofcM) view whieh trsv^rres the n't 
planation of Douht provided in 1 1 25 

t Thi* openiOB tenteoce of Ac iUniya u • little obieurc The wordi. 
of the Siiira sppetently mrsri that Doubt Joo sot emr From the «riulioii 
of common propectie* while At ilAaryo repretente Ae lenie to be that 
'Cleubt orwrr from the co{tn>tion of communpraficrtiea The eitpliriatirrn 
lliven in the rootnotc (m the FiUiawegram Jlertet Edition) le in itjelfa Forced 
‘me but it »niild be sceepttbls if >t did not mahe ihit Dpeniog tmtence 
identical m sense with what foWowa ■» Ae fuurtit alternaliie evplanation 
provided by Ae Blafyg be’ow Both Ae Varlt^ and the Tatparya have fch 
thia diflicutly The formef Aaraturtaet this Avt vTaXcTTient o( vViePurin 
pafcfa Bs Vef^/ruli vifAnniim WidtbrUtlct letnaikt that the statement 
la made rejtardlets of the eapUnattoti* thet hate been provided under 
Su 1 1 2J The Tvaf esplmation IS as fotinwi ae i< made elcir in the 
ShoiyaeatiJm 

The piescnt SO. 1 conuins three acttuments—l <t<(H UtfXUfq^eTpfn!. H 
(All deniei the firil statement m *B 1 1 U »»s ’TJTHirPTTT^ 
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again, as a matter oF fact, we do not find any Doubt armog from 
tlic mere cognition of the property and the things possessing that 
property, — i e no Doubt >a found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea I perceive aptop<erty common to these two 
things’ * , — (e) or it is not possible for any Doubt to arise from the 
cognition of common properties when the thing (in regard to which 
the common properties are perceived} IS different , e ^ when the 
cognition of common properties appears in regard to one thing 
for inatancc Co/om", the Doubt cannot arise in regard to another 
thing, for instance Tench ,~\J) or lastif, from AJhyaesasP, — 
which stands for conricfion cerlam cognition — there cannot arise 
Doubt, which stands for uneertaia cognition , as in this case 
there would be no affinity between Cause and Effect (which is 
essential) 

“These aamc abjcctivn* apply al*® to the view that Doobt 
arises anekadharmaJhyamSsat. i e from the conviction of the 
properties of several things 

“Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the proper 
tics of any one out of two things, on the contrary, from »uch 
cognition there arises theecrtoin cognition of that one thing ”t 


»T5nT ) ihti i» b» the Bhi ■» four parpopahfe* *“ 

( 4 ) fakia* yttW of SO t I 23 10 m«.n mere preunet or eoaMimas •o'* 
denyin;? that mere preience of common piopcrtir* RiVe* ri*e to Doubt 
only iuMi v-btn these piopetties are duly lecogmetd (i) tskmg 
Xa totin eeimuon »nd denyjon ‘hat any doubt can Briae eyen from the 
tecogtirtion of coniftion ptopertw* mooly one of the two thnC that ester 

jnto the doubt id taking aVlfilf sJtfimie ojeerlnfment and it) *'*' r*' 
the objection in a diHe'ent tnanne* from U> II 

(this den eithe of Su 1 1 23) which conUm.os 

^meterm gvuft t is open wall the four o^nkioi that hare been Of?ed 

above III «un?R*inr*^iwwTii.*r tttra 

' Th.1 th ns (»h <h .. «:.n) and that *.^(wh.eh .. TememSefea) 


t Thu aUematv* take* «»e»a 

of the toosim Ut thing* 
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3o(r<i 2 

if) “Nor from the eofnition ef diversity of opinions or 
from that of uncertainty '* 

(1) "Doubt docs not arise either from ‘diversity of opinion^ 
only, or from ‘uncertainty only , in fact Doubt appears in a man 
who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions' — similarly it appears in 
one who IS cognisant of the uncertainty * * (2) Or, how could 
any Doubt arise from the certain cognition of the fact that some 
people think that the Soul exists, while others think that it does 
not exist ’ > Similarly, 1 m regard to the ‘uncertflint> of percep- 
tion’ (which has been held in Su 1-1 23, to be a cause of Doubt) 
What happens in the case of nncerfflinfy IS that the observer dul) 
recognises that there can he no certainty as to the thing Ixinj. 
perceioeif (actually cognised as possessed of a certain character') 
and alao that there is no certainty as to its being no/ perceivei/ 
(actually cognised as not possessing a certain character) and 
when each of these facts is duly cognised there can be no Doubt §’ 

So/ro 3 

(ti) “ Also because in a case of Diversity of opinions 
there is certainty of conviction. 

‘ That which you regard to be a case of *div eiaity ol opinions 
IS a case of certain conoichon , it represents the certain conMc 
tion of two persons in regard to two opposite ideas [one man being 
certain of the exirienee of the Sou! while the other is certom of its 

• The JJAjfjOMiirfra M)» lb«l this Putv»p»ki*eir»Mlt» from onv wb" 
doet not nsbtly comprehend the meamnes of the two trims n/^lifatti 
•Dd 'aiiateiiha t« contiincd >n So I I ?3 mil hence denies the fact of 
Doubt proceeding from these 

And hero slso lo the BhStyi the sUtemeirt of the (1) pr" 

eceilscnthc bans of the term ■popoiti hemp taken to sipiify mere 
pnumt, while that m (2) ii htsed vpim ’vpopaiti sicnifyinK rorwiiica 

t iPIT civet helter irnsc— and IS found m the Pun Mss as also in 
three other Mss 

i TheDhJrjae^nJra inttrpreit pfialahdhi as themeans of coCTUsjn^ 
aUnreaspossessitigacharactcr and oevfoIflWhi ’ as a means of coimuinp 
itasnetpossesitncit So that in cases of uneerts.nty sU thst the observer 
feelsisthstthereisBeitheranyproofnindnrtoofof a certain fict , and 
whstthismeinsisihatthemsiswiIlhaNeiiBuJei at all and not that he 

will have a Jemit 
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non existence, each man having a firm conMCtion ,n regard to bit 
own opini^, which is contrary to the opinion of another person I 
Sothatif^ubtaro^efroni diversity of opinions. ,t would ante 
also »rom certain conMction’ (which is absurd) 


Sutra ‘i 

(A) " Further, because uncertainty itself ,s quite certain 
in Its uncertain character fno Doubt can arise from it] ” 

No Doall can anse — this has to be added to the Sutra. The 
meaning is this —If the Uncertainty (that has been held to be the 
cause of Doubt) is, in itstU.quiie certain, then, inasmuch as there 
IS certainty— It would not be a case of Uncertainty at all , so that 
there should be no Doubt possible. If on the other hand the 
Uneertainly is not quite certain m its own character, this would 
mean that it is not a real Uneertmnty at all, beingnot certain in 
Its uncertain character , and in this case also no Doubt should 
ante 

Su/ra 5 

(/) ' Lastly, Doubt would never cease , tnastnoeb as the 
property (whose cognition gives rise to the Doubt) continues 
to exist ’ 


hhA§ya 

" You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a common 
property , now on this theory Doubt should be absolutely persist 
ent . * for inasmuch as the cognition of the common property 
(which IS the cause) does not cease to exut, there should be no 
cessation of the Doubt (which is the cfiect) As a matter of fact, 
even while one ispondering over a certain thing (the Post for 
instance), this thing does not cease to be known as possessing the 
(common) property (T’of/ness for instance, whose perception may 
have given rise to Doubt) , in fact it always retains that property 
[so that when the Cause 18 there the effect, in the thape of the 
Doubt, must be there also] 


* J B It should cent nue even when the dlitmeuuh nf-feiture of >ny 
one thine would b« clearly perceived 
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peris) It IS implied that there $a eogmhort of the common pnpertj 
from which cognition the Doubt antes * i 

As a matter or fact however, the Pcivapaisa argument ii 
P*««ticc rf the term ‘apapalti' itself in the Su 
(1-1-23; ^ What the 8Stra says is that Doubt arises from tbi 
Bpapafti * of the common property , and there can he no npapatlf 
of a thing apart from the cognition of it$ existence , lor a common 
property whose existence is not cognised would he as good as 
non exisfeni ^ 

Then again [even granting that the term ‘ apapaiU ' denotes 
mere preaenec, and not eoimtionof existence] t term that expresses 
an object also generally denotes the eognilion of that object , c g 
when in ordinary parlance people say, ‘fiic is inferred from 
smoke ' what this assertion is understood to mean is that ‘Fire i* 
inferred from the perception of smole ' and why is it so ’ Simply 
because the man makes the inference when he perceives the 
smoke, and not while be does not perceive it . and yet m the 
said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception* though 
everyone admits that that is wbat the assertion means, from 
which It IS cleat that the person who hears and understands the 
said assertion admits (hat a term ezpresaiog the eiyeei also 
denotes the cojodion of that object Siroilirly m the case m 
question the term common property may be taken to denate 
the cognition of the common property 

(h) It has been urged in the Parvapahsa BAffsja. 
that— “No doubt is found lo arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea ' I perceive a property common to these two 
things wbereiD there is an apprehension of the properly and the 
things possessing It ’—But what IS here asserted refers to whit 
IS perceived before (the appearance of Doubt)— the idea presert 
in the observer's mind (at the tune that Doubt appears) being f" 
the following foirn— ‘ 1 am petcetnng now a property that '* 
common to two things known tome (perceived by me before).-' 
and I am not perceiving soy property that belongs to anv one of 
them speafically.— -how may Ifind some such specific property 

• Tbii tnswerto the PuroapakrapToceeds ea the edmittion that the 

tvord epopatn' irtSd I l^estiatpreeeeet—ibeweanmgssiigtiedtathf 
term hy the Pilrr«P»Wnn The real •nawer, hoMver, la that the tefW 
’upapam itself nwana eegntiea, end this enivirr foltowa in the n*vt 
sentence 
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whereby 1 may be certain as to one or tiic ether ? ’ And certainly 
a Doubt in this form does not cease merely on the perception of 
a common property bringing to the mind that property and the 
thing possessing that property 

(cj Thirdly, jt has been urged that — ^‘Doubt with regard to 
one thing cannot arise from the certain conviction with regard 
to another ” — This could be rightly urged only against one who 
holds the view that mere certain conviction with regard to one 
thing IS the cause of Doubt land we do not hold any such view] * 

(d) Fourthly it has been urged that — ‘ (From the certain 
Cognition of common property Doubt cannot arise), as in this 
case there would not be that affinity between cause and effect 
(which 18 essential) i — But whatconsiitutes the affinity between 
cause and effect is only the fact that the presence and absence of 
the effect arein accordance with the presence and absence of the 
cause, and further, when between two things it is found that li 
one comes into existence the other also comes into existence, and 
if the former does net come to existence the latter also dues not 
come into existence,- then the former is called the 'cause and 
the latter the ' effect ' this is what constitutes another affinity 
or ‘ homogeneity ' (between cause and effect) ,§ and certainly 
there 18 this affinity’ between Doubt and its cause (the Percep 
lion of Common Property) I 

* Our view b«jnj; that Doubt ar>9C» regarding a thing with spcciRc 
properties whrnviliat u peiceivcd is only a thing as possessing properties 
eottirnon to more than one thine ~ Bhajjatandra 

t The certain coenition of cotnmon property apprehends the prtitvet 
of sjch property while Dcnibt apprehends the tibsenet of such propercv > 
and no aHinity 1* possible between two such beteropenenus cognitions — 
this IS the mranrog of the Puff i>fvMfa-.Bh/ityataadm 

5 Accoidinf! to the there are two nfflmtitt pointed out 

here as expressed m the translation It may honever be simpler to take the 
rrtoBiI as only explanatory of the J?rjf the only e^nily conaistmg in the 
•act that the presence and absence of the one are in accordance (simultane 
oua) with the presence and absence of the other that is to say 'he affirlitv 
consists in the fact that uhert onecomes into existmce, the other aUo docs 
‘ha same Ac Ac 

1 The I artifcr does not accept this vien of 'afimity sccoidmE to it 
the homogeneity helneen Dovlt and its cause in the shape of the Cocnition 
of common property consists m the fact that in both the Cognition of speci. 
Tic properties isnanting 'XheTdtparyil adds that according to the view 
eitpreised in the BJwfya the case of all rferikil causes vsould be excluded, 
at they never eomt into txulerte and ttau to eatisf 


N B, S 
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(fi The above reasoning afao serves to answer the Purra 
/vjkfa argument that na Doubt can arise frnm the copnitian f/ie 
property of several things- 

(/) It has been urged by the PuroaprT;^rin (under Su 2 ) that 
— No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either diverge 
opinions or uncertainty ' — Our answer to this is that (as regards 
the case oi Dit'eraa op/iuMs} aken the Doubt appears the idea 
present in the obierver’s mind is as follows — ‘From two contra 
ihctory statements I find the thing to be possessed of contradic 
tory properties,— and I do not know of any specific circumstancf 
attending It,— rior do I perceive ait} such property oherch) I 
could be certain with regard to oneor the other of the twr proper 
ties, — what specific circumstance could there lie, whereby I could 
be.ome certain with regard to one or the other?'— 4nd *ueh 
being the well-known form of the Doubi brought by the 

Dioeraiiy o/ Opiniont (as helped by the non cognition uf special 
conditions), it cannot be rejected simply by reason of the compre 
hension (by the third party! of the diversity of opinions * 

The same holds good also with regard to what has been urged 
against Doubt arising from the ‘uncertainty in regard to Perception 
and Non perception' t (In this case also the particular form m 
which the Doubt appears makes It clesr that it arises from the 
cognihoi o/ oncer/aiflly as helped by the non cognition of special 
Circumstances And this Doubt also cannot be rejei ted merely b) 
reason of the cognition of uncertainty) 

(g) It has be'n urged (in Su 3) that— * Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions (no 
Doubt can arise from this Istter) ” — Now what is held to Je the 


* of llic I’is Edo s.ive» no tense The Pun MS'! read 

fwfcl'f Wyrmci'Htl The meaning It that ihe preteree of Doubt in the 
mind of the observer, the (bird party la natiocompitible With his compre 
hension of the fact tbit these two persons held two different op nions on 
this point 

f PerCepCiOrt here itsnds {or proof lO support and non pireep 
non' for 'proof SEsmst' there is •uncertsinly m regarding these 
when the observer odes rrofiifivr'cnilfct- •rro'ifAs- »?♦«*' -rse-.to 

Doubt —Bhiiyaeariita 
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cause of Doubt is the Cogaition of that which is denoted hj the 
term Diversity of opinions, ’ thi* Cc^nitton being wanting in 
the conception of any apecific character (favouring any ore rf the 
opinions), and certainly it is not fair to discard the view merely 
by thrusting a difTcrent name (to what is meant by diverse 
opinions ’) , that is to say, the term * diverse opinions ' stands for 
contradtetor^ asstrlions with rej^atA ta one ard thesomt thing \\ hat 
gives rise to Doubt is the Cognition tby ibe third party , tlic 
enquirer") of such ossertione, as helped by the nor-cognition of 
any special circumstances (in favour of one ur the other) 
and it cannot cevse to give rise to doubt mcreh l>y your giving to 
It a different name , so that this argument of the Purvapaksm 
can only delude the ignorant * 

(.h) It has been urged (under Su thit— Becausv uii 
certainty icselt iv quite certain in itr umcrrain character (it can 
net give rise to D<»uht' ” — \Nell. in arguing thu-^ it is ndmilted that 
there is such a thing is the 'Cause «»f Doubt, and also tint it it 
of the nature Ilf 'uncertainty esseiitullv all that is dune is to 
ftiie It a different name certaintv ( withimt denvini. tht thing 
iMcIf*) — and this name can apply to thi said thing niv tn a 
»eft«e difTcrent fr im Its natural signifiv itinn (i e Unrerlainls can 
he called ‘certiinty only m tlie sense of /ijcifv de/inifenfii and 
not tn the sense of /reec/om /ro/n dwiif) , ami this assumption of 
a different name also is absolutely futile for a rtruiinly can neier 
be ‘uncertainty .bcincasitis /ixei/in iisonn (certain chiracler 
that the asseition made by the Opponent does not denv tin 
fact that Doubt IS produced by the fact of perception and non 
prTCeption pertmnirg to Iwth existence and non existence (of the 
thing with regard in which the Doubt arises) as jicompanied by 
the fset of a specific circumstance in favour nl either not l»einK 
available, — and m so far as the said onccrloin/v is fixeil >n its 
nneerfmn character it does not lose its own character hencethe 
* urcertainlv ’ IS admitted hy lihe Opponents own assrmon) — 
rims It IS found that even lh« ugh a dilTerent name is asvuraed. it 

* It uuc that the imiiviJuiI itphciiJer of rscli of the ilivcrii 
oniniani ha,i a cetiain conv tettoti on the point , there u howtvtr no such 
eonvKtion m thi tnind of the thud party, nho only heart Iheae opmmni 
evyrraird and eannot f nd anv apeeiat eircvmrtaneea in fa>-o,ir of rither 
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does not prove anything difTcrent (from the conclusion to which 
exception is meant to be taken) 

(i) It has also been urged (in Su 5) that — Doubt would never 
cease, as the property continues to persist” — But as a matter of 
fact Doubt IS produced, not merely by the common property etc 
(whose persistence would make the Doubt persistent), but by the 
cognition of the common property, as accompanied by z remembrance 
of iho specific characters, (as shown under Su. 1 1 23) , so that 
there IS no possibility of the Doubt being unceasingly persistent 
{;] I astly, it has been urged by the Pariapaksin that— 

‘ Doubt never arises from the cognitionof the properties of any 
one out of two things” — ^This objection is not well taken , for it 
has been distinctly stated (in Su 1-1-23) that Doubt is that 
wasering judgment which >s wanting in the cognition of the 
specific char cter o/ a thing, and as the 'sp*'-'^*^ character' 
can only consist in the ‘property of one out of two things’, when 
there is a cognition of such property, there can he no ‘wanting 
in the cognition of the specific character' (and as such it would 
not be a Doubt at all] 

5o/r<J 7 

Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility of the 
aforesaid questions and answers 

DHk5YA 

tyherever the Investigation carried on u preceded by Doubt 
—either in a scientific Treatise or ID a Controversy— the Oppo 
nent will tty to deny the very existence of ihe Doubt (in the 
manner of the above Purvapaks*) , and in that case he should be 
met w ith the answer (detailed ab >ve) * It is for this reason that 
as pertaining to all Investigation*. Daaht has been examined first 
of all t 

• The Nyasaiutraciorana rcoiailis that U>i» advice appliea to the case 
of the examination of every one of the sixteen categories —the exam mat on 
of Pramana also is preceded by the doubt aa to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 
Pramanas and BO forth in regard to every one of such Doubts the /’urM 
may try to deny the very exisltnce of Doubt and then he is to b« 
met in the manner explained here 

t The PorisudiAi offers another interesting explanation of this .^utra ( ) 

It ales it to be a sort of an explanation proxided for the Siltta undetlalinX 
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Section (2) 

Detailed Examination of PramSnaa in General 

Sutras S~20 

iNTBODfCTORY 

Next follows the detailed Examtnatton of Pramana * — 


t3 enter into a thorough exnniination oj Pratraaat and a few" other eategonee 
only, and oniittmg lueh others as Ptayojuaii and the like The "^u n tahcn 
to mean that a thorough exarruefliioti is called for only in retard lo matters 
in regard vheieto there are doiihts As a matter of fact the nature of 
treiojin/i and the other eategoriev, «hose exomtnor>of< has been omitted is 
fuIK known to all —from the teamed philosopher do^^n to the mere cow- 
herdest , lo that no thorouch elimination is necessary in their case Then 
again the method of esaminttion employed m regard to /’rem/inn Ac may 
be applied to these other categones atm this is uhat the intntfi SQtra 
means— Uheneier there is any doubt m tegard ta any caUgorv »b should 
employ tha method of examination whicli consists of que at lens and anancra 
The fihiifjaMr-dra remarks aa fotloMS— *TI>e ^uira i» meant to be an 
advice to the Tupil 10 (he effect that It Knot right to deny the existence oF 
Doubt as a preliminary accessor* of all Discussion the sense being that 
inesmiich ss Doubt is such an accessory wheiiever tny Diaeusiion is started 
one should not meet It nith the preliminary objection that the lery Doubt 
on nhich (he DitcutSicm proceeds lanoi possible the right course is to 
suppi) answers to the questions raised This advice being summed up in 
three iirsea — ‘The dull ignoramus and the man who hai reached the 
highcit pinacle of wisdom these two persons are hippv persons falling 
between these two extremes alwavs suffer (ll — The min whose mind is in 
doubt IS beser with diffie rltiea at eadi step freedom from Doibt repreients 
liighett blias ihis b«.inB the form of tlie 'Mpretne elf (’) — Fti* these 
reasons you should Ji.ten to all thcorKs and then having raised questions 
in regard to thee, you should enter into the di c ission with qualified 
persons and thereby asccitiin the truth (3) 

• In the case of Doubt, it was necessare to alter the order m which the 
cstegorivshad been menticmed in *54 1-t-l , because Doubt forms the 
itartins point of all iniestigations Among the rest of the categones there 
IS no reason for dealing with any of them out of its proper place, so the 
Author now ukes up the examination of /’remdea There again he begins 
with the exaniinstion of the cbarectcr of /'ritiiwnd in general before pro. 

Cccvling with the particuljr rramipas Ibe/’rerrelea in general, may b* 
defined astVc Instrument of CognitKHi . and these insmiroents ire Tercep- 
tion and the rest — Tdffer>* 
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Sutra 8 

Peretption and the nat cannot be regarded as Instru 
ments of Cognition, on account of the impossibility of con 
nectmg them with any of the three points of time — * 

The character < f Instnunent of Cognition cannot belong to 
Perception &.c , as it is impossible to connect them with any of 
the three points of tune that is to say it is not possible for 
them either to precede nr to synchronise with or to follow (the 
objects cognised) t 

INI tODt CTORy 

What has leen stated above in a general way is next 
explained m detail (by the Purvapaksin)~ 

Solra 9 

If the Pramina exists already before (the Object) then 
perception cannot be produced by the contact of the sense 
organ with the object 

Perception is the Cognition of such objects as Odour and 
thereat if this Perception (Promifiio) exists already and Odour 


• The Hitfs denies the very ekutencc of Pramanas on the ground that 
ihej do not prove che existence of these objretb st »ny point of time — 
Bhatyaeandra 

t The Taipcrya thus sums up the Punapakfa embodied id Suits* 
S-Il — lliis {Mi*apat.sa ecnensies from the MaJhyimtka Bsuddhi end 
may be explained ss foltons — Though our firm eonviclion s that nothing 
n the world nn best snv investigat on — sothst so far as vkc ourselves are 
concerned Pranamtl^o s a subject that cannot bear any exam nation — 
\et \ e proceed to shov that Pr^wUnas as accepted bj other people are 
untenable and this * e ahaJI show on the basis of those «ame PrjmJpa* 
that are held by thote tame people and thus it s a fault of the Pramanss 
themselves that thev meJt away by their own inner contradict on* The 
argumert against Pramana mav be thus formatiy stated— Percept on and the 

rest cannot be regarded as Prameita because they cannot prove or md cate 
the presence of their object* at any point of t me anvil ng that does not 
prove Its object at any I me IS not legaided as I ramana for instance the 
concept on of Hart a Horns — Pereept on \c are sucl thetefore ihey 
cannot be regarded at Framana 

It IS nterest ng to compare this ataCcmtnt uf Che MadhyntHika tieV 
with the %eii3rita new expressed ui KkanJ nakhinJtkhSij-r Trans Vol J 
Para 9 
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, come into existence after it, then the Perccplioi’ cannot be 
said to be produced by the contact (with the sense organ) of those 
things. Odour, &.c "* 

•Sutra to 

If the PramSna comes into existence after (the Object), 
then the existence of the Object of Co](nition cannot be 
dependent upon PramSnast — 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instrumentality 
would the thing be and thereby become the object of 

co}jni/ior ? It is only \^hen a thing IS cogfitied by the instrumen- 
tality of PramSnas that it comes to he known as promeya’ object 
of cognifton ” 

Sstra 1 1 

“If the two come into existence simultaneously, then, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to Its own object, 
there can be no sequence nntong cognitions 

DHA$\A 

‘ If It be held that the Pramano and it$ Object both come 
into existence at the same time, — then, inasmuch at all cogni 
tions pertain to their own particular obyect, it would be poMible 
for them to come into existence at the same time , and therefore, 
inasmuch cs etieh cognition is reslrteled to its ou’n o6yec<, there can 
be no necessity <if sciiaenee among cogmUom Ar a matter of fact, 
all these cognitions are found to appear with regard to their 
objects, one after the other, but this sequence would not he 
necessary (if the cognition and Its object were to appear at the 
aame time) And further [even if such sequence be not consider- 
ed essential J this simultaneity of cognitions would contradict 
• I F The Subftanee con Hmc »H» eonn^etion with lheopefalion(tt+iich 
II ibvurd) — 13 ) » th« Bkafiae irdra 

1 The meininc of the hutra is at follows At a mttlei of fact, PrsmSn* 
li >n IntlrufTcnt and (he Inttniment it a particular Lind of tubttance 
accompanied u certsin BCtionor operation, neither the operation atone 
tint the tubitince alone tan be called * Instrument \ if then, ihii tubiunce 
alonfi With the ciprrition of biinxmc about the coimition, is alreadv there, 
before the OhjcCT has cnme into exiiience,— then the said cocjimon cannot be 
rejarded as hrouchi about by contaa wiib that object — 

{ 'Cocmtion * in this Sutro ttaniia for ' Prumdaii . which aserplamed 
before, stands fot the menm of eofintiM, and also the ea|air«in ititl/ 
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what has been declared (under Su. 1-I-J6) to the effect that ‘ the 
presence of the Mind is indicated by the non simultaneity of 
cognitions ' ” 

The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives ic 
regard to the existence (or relation) of PromS/ja and its Object, 
and every one of them has been found to be untenable , so the 
conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as 
‘ Pramana' ” 

The answer to the above is as follows — 

* As a mailer o/fad between whal is called the ' cause or 
mstramenl of apprehension' and what the ’ object of apprehension ', — 
there beinji no restrielion as to the former coming into existence 
either he/ore, or after, or stmallaneoasly with the latter, a e tahe each 
ease on its own merits, just as we find it, and assert aeeordingh 
{either precedence or seaaence or simoUanetly of the one or the 
other) That IS to say, in some cases the Cause of Apprehension 
appears first, and then its object , e ^ in the case of the appre 
hension of things coming into existence while the Sun is shining 
[in which case the sunlight, which it the cause of the perception 
la already there, when the things are coming into existence] — 
in other cases the Object appears before and the Cause of >tt 
apprehension afterwards , eg when the lamp (just lighted) tHu 
tniner and makes perceptible things already m existence .—'A 
other cases again the Cause of apprehension and its Object come 
into existence together, eg when the apprehension of fire i$ 
brought about by means of smoke t Now ‘ PramSna ‘ is the name 
of the cause of apprehension, and ’Prameys' that of the Object of 
apprehension , so that (as shown above) there being no restriction 
aa to exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it { So that there 

■ The Viz Edition pemts i-iia and tome other passaeet in th cLer 

type gee in thii connect on our note on So IS belOM The uhoU of the 

Italicised portion occurs ss ■ Sufra in the tJsrTO attached to Airi Afs B 
The Bhasyacandra also appears to reicard this fiest passsge as a Sutra 

'f The apprehension of fire tynchronitet witii the apprehension 

$ Such It the sente of the Sirtra'— says the Bhanacandra 
from this it appears that the patsaKc cootamine the term i ibhagaraeafip” 
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is no ground fnr the entire denial (of PramSnas) (which you have 
put forward) ; specially in view nf the fact that you yourself 
admit the (efficiency of) Pramuno* in general (in the shape e. M 
of your Own words) and then go on to deny the efficiency of all 
Praminas without exception * 

t Secondly, os the grounds on wAich the names CPramana' and 
Pf^meya') are based pertain to all liree points of time, the name 
oiso should be accepted as such That is to say, it has been urged 
(in Su 10) that — “ if the Pramana be held to come into existence 
o/fer the Prameya, then, at the time that the Pramana is non 
existent, (i e not actually bringing about the apprehension at that 
time) the object could not be called 'Prameya' , as it is only when 
®n object is actually apprehended at the time by means of 

• Th« rcadma f?V{rtI ■$ dAcuh to conitrue \Vh»t the 

Furvgpslitin has done IS to uk« no account of the pariiculsr facts cf each 
e»»e snd hat roundly denied the edicitncy of all Pramariiii promis- 
euoiu1)i 10 that the correct i\ord \kOu1d appear to be The 

miktaVo may be due to the mu readme of fo^ > S ‘"d W bsiru 
^ery neatly alike in Matihili and Bem.'sli script* But the Bhafyoeaedra 
aceepti the reading filial] and Mpplic* a icatonabla etplaiiation It 
remark* ihat the paiHgt pemt» out an irtcontistcnev ftjagftoia) on the 
part of the P&rvapaVkin He denies alt PtamiHis but certainly accepts his 
own vord embodying this denial as * very lalid Pramtna 

t The ilalicised mrttonnecars at Sutra mthe attached in Pun 

'IS B The itAoiyrtfamfrii remarkt— This refers to the followmc arcu- 
tnent of the oppenent-> 'Thcreare (our kinJsof batit for the application 
of \erbal names , these bcing—fl) the prcteitec of Genui » e this it a 'Cow . 

' thia It a ^ruAmnnn ' ,Ae (2) Presence of Qualiiy , the cow it icAifr . 
the BrShmana it prilient (i) Pretence of certain Ihingt the Brahmana 
Aiinttirk and U) Proenec of action , * this la a darr , this a e«irnurr ’ 
and to forth that the namo 'Pramana' afto mml hair for itt btiit 
the atTuil preteiKt of the crtien ijf opprfh'iniof at the tame time , and it it 
therefore not right to a*) ‘ the Prumoo «* apprehtnileJ by the CornKrr, by 
means of the Pramcita ' _The aniuer lo this, given in the DhJava it that 
the application of the name It not baaed upon the actual frttinte cj thi 
arli»B a| /Ae time , It la bated upon the PotentiiJiiy of the thing lo btins 
about the action . ep wo iprak of the ’ectok thouph he it only gairr l» dt 

•tAe feeAing , or we toy ' the CooV is bathine where eicn thouph the iirtiiiii 
preicni It that of idiAia;, yet the name sr^lted to the man is ' Cook 'I'hit 
■ potemiality ' coniitti in the mere form of the thms concerned at aided 
hy the necetttry accettoriea 
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account of the impossibility of coDoecting them with any of the 
three points of time’ — appirentlj denies all ’Pramana’ entirely — ■ 
the person making such an assertion should be asked — what do 
you mean to accomplish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside 
the possibility or very form (of the Pratnaras Perception, 5^c) 
Or to make know n tlieir impossibility or absence of any form If 
the former, then the possibility or form of the Pramanas is 
admitted (as it is only whst evists that can be $ei aside) — and 
the possibilit\ or form beiiis there Perceptun and the other 
Pramanas cannot be denied entirely If on the other hand the 
dentil IS meant tn make knrwn their impossibility, then the denial 
itself becomes endi wed with the character of Pramana (Instru 
mem of Co^imtion being that which ntahes kneicn things; * as 
he denial betomes the tau e or msirumem f the CosnUmu of 
he ‘impossibility of Pramanas 

[Even knowing this incon^istcocv the Opponent asksl — 
What then? —(The ansuer comes in the nertSurra] 

SOfra 12 

There can be no Oeniaf as it is impossible to connect it 
with any of the three points of time 
BJiAsya 

[The Opponent tiavmp asked— What is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endow ed with the character of Pramana ' —the 
answer is piien by the ■Mitra] — The detailed cApIanalioii here is 
the same fas in the Purvapaksa-Soira (i e inasmuch as the 
Denial has become a PramSna it betomes open to the arguments 
that the Piirvapaksin has urged against the possibility of Pramanas 
so that] if the Denial [which m h^pntheni is orl\ an instrument of 
righf ticgatii e cognition] CTists t>cf«ce the thing Dented then 
what would be there that would bt. denied while the thing denied 
(l < iib.e. sifeyttt. v/i *»'■•« ViT?,'iAvt4 v/. t. iw 't’S.sVAO.'te. ’ Oo. 

the other hand if the Denial came after the thing Denied then 
while the Denial is not in existence the thing could not be 
denied ’ Lastly, if both the Dental and the Dented came into 

• IftH , the read i»v of all M>s Mscone give* hittsr »casr tliin 

R-TOiTTyi 
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existence simultinecuslj, then at the thing will have been already 
MfOfniserf ai t/enied'. the Denial wouW be absolutely futile 

sssertion (of the hirvapak^in) embodying, u 
it <ioe», a Dental, being (aa just shown) found to be impossible— 
It becomes established that Peeceptior and the rest are genuine 
PramHi-as 

Sstra 13 

Because all Praminas hav* been denial), the Denial itself 
cannot be esfabtished * 

IiHA«:yA 

Why (can the penial pot be established)’"! — ashs the 
Partopaham [For the following reason, we reply) — \£>ij have 
put forw ard (in Su 8) as your reason, ‘ because it cannot be eon 
oeeted wiih afty ol the ihsee poinis of time ’ , new if in support 
of this reason you c«n cite an Instance, then it bahoses you to 
show (on the atcength of yercepsionil or other vsh4 «ogfi,vtvso) 
that what you have put forward as your Kesaon (■ e your Minor 
Premitsl does hold true lo the case that you Cite as the eorrobnra 
live InsiancF , and if you do this you raonol deny the character 
of Pramana (Proof) in tegard to all Perception and the reat ^aa « 
last one such Perception you will have employed to prove the 
truth of your Reason) And if Perception and the rest were 
absolutely no proof, then what you would cite as an Instance 
would also not peo« snylhing las that alsowould only be a pet 
ceptional or other valid cognition] , So that your reason, it that 
case, would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as auch cease to be 
a proper Reason, w fact, such a Reason woufd be a "contradiciorj 
Reason' ,— that has been defined is the ‘contradictory Reason 

or Probsns’'whuh cooitadicts a certain doctnne that has hero 
previously admitted ’ISu I 2 6) and what is put forward by the 

opponent »n the assertipn «n*de by 6«ii eoostitotes hit ' doctrine 

• Liter Cofnrr<rti»Ofi--^or*nst»ntetVict'rtei of Vistanstha lod the 

ATvayoj, trout arotio-^o not ha-vt thts at » Suira The oii 
ho»e«rcile»iiaia5»n-«»i»J M» aU* ih* BMfynWw/ro "hith reoitrts 
that this Sutra puts iceward another adf c«.tT«lrctiot. lorolred m ‘h„ 
FurvapaVia sttotf P'**®’ , 

i AniordingtofheBAijiW<o>idvthi»*Aaft8« it an itiiCk oa me 
opponent — itcwi can Tou ciasonahly deny altPramanat f 
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and this assertion IS th il * Perception Sind the rest do not prove 
the existence of anything’, and yet the several reasoning factors 
[the Premisses etc., which represent Pramanas] have been put 
forward (in the reasoning urged in Su 8) with a view to prove 
(i e make known to others) your own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of Pramanas) is not 
cited (as representing a valid coinilion,pram3na) then you are 
faced by the difRculty that until you have shown the truth of your 
Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well known Instance, your 
assertion cannot prove your conclusion for you , so that the Denial 
of the Pramanas cannot be established, for the simple reason that 
the reason or premiss put furward does not possess the character 
of a really valid* Rev 'on ’ 

SSIro 14 

Ilf the character of PramSna in the case of the reasoning, 
factors is admitted, — then your Denial becomes restricted to 
only a few From among all PramSnas. [ which would not be 

right] t 

If you admit that the character of Pramana really belongs! 
to th ese Perception and the rest that are embodied in the reason- 
* The statement o{ the Probatte which le the pnneipel tea'nninf' 
fertor embodies facts ordinatily ptrceiicd— r g because Perception 
, cannot be connecled «ll]> any point of time represents a number of 
faet» pcieeived m ordinary enpenence Now the Propoiilion is that Tcrccp- 
tion Ac , do not prove anithiny and vet the said rereepiion— that the 
Perception, Ac , caonot be connected wth inj point of time — has been 
urged mthavicw to prove the conclusion Thus the Keasnn, as put 
forward, is entirely a contravention of the Proposition 

The FartiA/j in riuntint’ this passacc reads tTiHilRTtl. for 3tH>H7Pn*J 
nod the rofporyn explains as referring to the Ainyniai The 

fJAitjdfflriifrfl reads ai^TTtlTHlU. The sense remains the same 

t It appears simpler to interpret the Sutra as — ‘the Dcnisl does 
notipph to all Pramanas’ ButtheBJiarja has made capitil out of the 
prefix in lu view of which the translation has had to he put 

in a roundabout fashion , though the sense remains the same. 

§ The reading of tlte Vi* edition ♦fltfllTRT®^ ** wrong. Both 
I’lin Mst. read STT which is the right Trading 
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tng iictoTi or prcrauei itvolred tn youf negative argument 
(against PramSpse, in S<i 8t , — tlien you will have to accept the 
* cliaracter of Pram3pa ’ af^o in fhoae Perception anJ ike rest tbat 
would be embodied m tbe reasoning factors that might be urged 
(against yauj hy yovr Oppooent , as there ttoulJ be no difference 
between the ttvo seta of ‘ premises * And this would mean that 
you do not deny all Praminas (but only some of them , for which 
restricted denial there can be no justihcatioo) In the term 
'oipratiredhoh' (m the Sutra) the pre6x ‘ei’ signifies oj/irmalion 
("tnprcfiserf^a’ rneaning ViSeaena praltsedha, denial by selection) 
and not ne^aiion (aproliaeJfio 10 chat case being constrLed is 
wfflioli pni/'?e£/An)i-jj#^o|ji»ed A/ik»/) * as there can be no sense 
in such an expression t 

5ote<j /5 

There should be no denial (of Praminas and Prameyas) 
In regard to all three points of lime . § as their existence (as 
cause and effect) ts proved m the same manner as that of the 
musical instrument ts proved by its sound 
DHASVA 

( An objection IS raised at the eery outset]—' IVhj should 
this be repeated Cm the 5flfro ) when It has already been stated 
before, in the BhUsya ’ ' t 


t of Cob 




! reliteJ 


• n ft nltmfiei denial then «ould mean denial of the 

drnial , Denial keing the ob)ert of Denial and thia would be absOtd a» 
coming from the Purvapaksm For purpowr of Jenul one always uier 
the term n* — *ay» the SkJifneamJra 

t For in that case the erpresnon in the'=:«tra— m ti;-r<il.;rdAJh would 

mean lint ihe den.al is not ,^h«!h w«uld bo 

,s intended by the inddhlntin— 

5 That IS It i» qu te possible fo* rraman* and Prt 
tn each other as cause and effect ' and also a* 

• nbject of ccgoition —HMfraeandta 

I From »nit We read here, fbereappejra who aoonfusion m regrrJ 
tQtbee^ ct posit on of the Sul/a and port on* 0/ Ihe Skiiya It has hfcn 

r-marl-ed bf »erer*] writers lha* the Bhatya contains certain rasMRes 
which form part of an older Kr»lt on the “witras The editor of the 
ViiunagraiT! set es has msde an attempt to indicate some of »he«e r»a‘a?'' 
bv printing them ,n thwher type The wider aspect of this qu«*t,oo 

mil De dea'it in 1 sort dbV yJlate BJtm tmffiirttrtm 
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Ihe answer is thst this serves ticoiiBrni \%hat has been said 
before That is tn say, we have stated above (Bha 2 1 II) 
that — between the cause oj of>pre&ensiojr and the vbject of apprehen 
Sion there is no fcstnetion as to the farmer eeminfi into existence 
either before or after or stmahmeotaly iLith the latter and «c tahe 
each case t>n i/s otvn^ncnCs jast os o»e fin I it an I assert according 
h' — and the present Sutra serves to show that this a‘«crtion of 
ure had its source in thisSitra fRj the presence f thus Snira] 
II 13 made clear that the SaRc (Gautama) him*e!f dots not admit 
of any restriction (as to priority &.«. between the Pramana and its 
Prameja), and nence firmlv reiects the rppoiiciits denial— bj 
Bsseiting tint ‘the dcnin! in rcRird to ali tl n l points of time is 
rut nght 

Out ( { the three possibilities 4ot pru ntv po^tenonly and 
MnwiUaneit)) the S Clro cite* thv example >f ‘rsf,— (ntfie some 
manner as that of ihe muncai tnstramenl is proced bt its soand In 
the Caae cited SVC find that means the Sound sshith comes 
intu existente after the mustcal instrument we infer the 
exietence of the musical insirumeiit which ha^ been in existence 
prior to the Sound and here the musical instrument is what is 
fa be made known, and the bound is ihe mcons bv w hich it is made 
known [and here the Pramana is posterior n> the PromeyaJ — 
this refers to a case where the musical instrument being hidden 
from View its presence is inferred and the mlerence la that the 
lute IS being played, or the flute is being blown —the pirticolar 
instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the Sound Thus 


psaupe, the (oKowing appears to be noteworthy —The objector ills why 
>hii Sfitra ihoiild be here when what is herein said has alteadr been said 
before I hii queition would imply that the t\o aisertioni— bu IS and 
the IhJsya pai lapeonbG 2 I tj—><(ood on the same level bein^ the worl. 
of the time writer this alto would appear to be the impl cation of what 
follow » jn iht on Sutra But the answer that ihc Ultarja 

Bivet to the objector a queition i» thst the former itatemcnt haa it» aouicc or 
luthnroj' Aw tivpjvwjTf ^lA'rtr— aVur/* rrAy e!tc feet rws.vM.v.’/- ft 

• ‘urted apain how whit does (his mean ? U apparently meanathii the 


present declaration IS a ' Faltra , and tbe former declirtlion was 'EhOsya 
which detised Its Buthorily from this ^tra This la clearly slated in Ihe 

^^jyjWadfo which tayi — * The BhSiya haaalrcady shown thit there is no 

(rstnction as to precedence, scqvlenee or sitnultaneily among Pramlnas 
and the Sutra row piececda to show one of these three method! 
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then, here we have a case where we apprehend the object 
cognition’ (the musical instrumeiit) ivhjch has a prior extsteoce 
by means of the means of c«gnit»on (Sound) which comes into 
existence after the former 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriontj ot 
Pramana) by way of ilfostratton, as examples oE the other two 
ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramapa and Prameja), we 
may tahe those that have already been cited above 

“Why are not those examples cited here (rather than there)’ 
We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before AM that we have got to do is to state the facts, ir dof« 
■not mal^e any djPerence whether it is stated here or on the 
previous occasion 

INTRODUCTORfi BH^SYA 

The names Pfamana’ and ‘ Prameya’ are applied accord 
mg to circumstances , such application depending upon certain 
causes that go to determine the name, such cause or circum* 
stance, in the case in question consists in the fact that (a' that 
which 18 the means of bringing about an apprehension is csllec 
'Prama/ia', (b) that which is the object apprehended is called 
'Prameya', and (c) when that which, thoueh itself an oppreArnded 
oAjee/, happens to be the meens of the apprehension of something 
else, then that *sfne thing may be failed 'PromUra' as we)l as 
Prameya ' This is th* fact brought out in the /olJovnng 5 i./r<i 

SatftJ 76 

The weighing balance, which IS a Pramlna [the means 
of ascertaining the weight of things), is Prameya also, [as 
regards its own accuracy) * 

• AlltheMsl of the orc«pt one rtaii RlTtn, so do »t»o the 

the I'iJrhJkfl ill the liter eommentstofs reid RffirTT. The seme is 
that aUo beloBE* to PiamSnas as we find m the esse ofar'ttiw'” 

PrairiJm the Bd*nM ** ’Wfif ^ m th » 

case 1* • compound word With the reid ng IPTIJT 

construction IS ^ IW7^n!f)=f 

sft. *n this case and IlWIWr^are not tilen at a cofTpounJ 
The purport of the -^tri i. the same m both «,»es. 
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bhasya 

'The weighing bDlano< js called ' Pramana’ when it is the 
means of bringing ahmit the cognition of the exact weight (of the 
thing weighed), — m which case the object of cognition is the 
weighty substance, gold and the like (which is weighed), which 
therefore is called ‘ Prnmeya ' ^Init when the gold thus weighed 
IS made the means of testing (ascertaining the jccuraci of) 
another balance, then in the cognition (of the aLCuracy) ol this 
other balance, It becomes the ‘Pmmrtna* * * § . and the other bilance 
becomes the 'Praneya' * 

What we have just said (m regard to the application of the 
names ‘^Pramano ’ and Pranteya ' depending on circumstances) 
applies to all topics of the S’dslru t For instance the Soul has 
been prominently mentioned among ‘Promc'ias'f because it is an 
object of cognition , blit It IS ‘Peoindfr Cogntser’. also mss 
much as (m regard to the action ot coifnisinj) it is the independent 
agent •similarly Burfi/Ai, ‘ ‘Apprehension (of Invanahle Con 
comitance, f-ir instance) is 'Pramana', masmucli as it le the means 
uf cognising things , and yet tt becomes 'PramtiO when it is 
cogmseJ and it cemes to he called mere 'Pramiti', ‘ appre 
hension when it la neither the means nor the object of any 
coSnitiun Similarly, the conditions goierning the appheatiun of 
the names m question may be applied to other particular catign 
tics (of Doubt etc ) also 

\s a matter of fact, the names of the several case relations or 
active agencies (Karaias) are applied fpromistuouslv) through 
’I'arytng causes (depending on the character of the things concern 
ed). For instance, when we say ‘the tree stands ,§ (prftsn/i 

* WhCTi are nciBhinfr gold, the Rtlance is •« pure PratnntriJ ‘ 
the vi^ans siherebs txe knosi the weight of the pold Put uhen rioubts 
Stile as to the accuracy of B balance, then skhat IS done is that a piece of 
gold, Vihosc iieteht lias been already aaceitaincd br means of a reliable 
hahrcc is svcighed again in the balance of doubtful accuracy, and if the 
'"eiRhts tally, the balance u prosed *8CCurBtc so that in regard to its 
accuracy, the balance becomes an object of cognition 'Pramej-a‘, the 
resultant cnpmtion in this ease beinn in the form. ' ihis balance is accurate'' 

t In thispatsage the Author remmdsusof what he has alreadi »a>d m 

the Shix^ia or Su l-I-l’ — says BA«»>a*»i»idriT 

§ 'the BlinfanMndriT takes ri«rk.Mi »» ‘lues 

N.B «J 
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,0 e lo Its own action), becoroestbemeans of accojnf'Iishing ilit 
other act; — sitnilarh the neme'objective’ applies to that which is 
the most desired to begot at by the action, anclnot to mere substance 
or to action, and so with whnt is the ‘pfineifial means of accom- 
plishms', iml M> on In these cases we ha\e found that, just is 
ifj point o//acf the names of the active agencies (Ksrakns) are 
applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to the mere action but 
to that winch, being endowed with a particular action of its own 
helps m the bnnsing about of some utber action, — so also the 
same follows from the definitions of the ‘active agencies’ , and as 
the words Prnmiina’ and Prtimf^' also are expressive of 
active agency (case relation . PnimiToa’ tKingthe /nsfrument and 
Prameya’ the Object, of cognition), they cannot renounce what 
1' in the very nature of ‘active agenaes ’ 
l\moDlC’rOR\ 

The Piirvapihsin urges the futlowing argument - 
Melh bir, we admit that the Karaka-Mmea are used accord 
ttig to their rapacitv so that rerception end the rest are 
PruffiTaa’, ‘ Instruments of Cognition us thev are the cause nf 
the action of cognising and they are also Prameya' object of 
cognitiun , as they are the objects ot the action of cognutng , 
thus then Perception and the rest arc o6jecfs of cognition as well 
as imlfaments of cognition .* as is vouched for by such specific 
assertions (met with in lommon parlance) as— (o) ‘ I know this 
ferception . ‘ I know this by Inference I know these by 
Analogy I know this Word Jwhere Perception etc figure 
as the nieaos] — or (bi My cugnitiun (which is apprehended) is 
Perceptional Jly Cogniiion IS Inferential ’ ‘Aly Cognition is 
^ erbil [wliere they are apprehended as the Object of Cognition) , 

Sn also when these sainc Peiception and the rest, are described 
by their definitions — e g , ' the cogmtioa produced by ihe contact 
of the object with the sense-organ ’ and so forth. — they come to be 

stecificaU-yj WjJw u-.Wb. •iiaft tbje^ e)b/JTOJi;e.(\ Corea tbjt 

POjeefs of cognition] Now the question arises — this CcgnitiOn 

Accordme to the ilAafyoeiurfro, the femr ' ' here stands 
(5) Jnsirufrirwl, r/ Cogiunen «ncl (2) C« 5 » ifien —reading the passage as 
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inference being in the form, ‘the Perception must be due to 
actual contact of the object with the een«e organ, because ne find 
that there is absence of Perception whenever sense-object contact 
IS absent by reason of obstructions to such contact ’] * — (J) that 
the Cognition is produced by the sense object contact is appre 
hended.t just like pleasure, etc , through its inherence in (he Soul 
as accompanied by a peculiar contact of the Mmd nith the 
cognising Soul (as encased in the bodily membrane) § Similarly 
may every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed [and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one or the other 
of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition}. 

Thus then [the meaning of *he Sutra is that] m the case of 
the lamp light It IS found that while It IS itself Mvible (phjeet of 
vision) it IS also the means of the seeing of other visible things 
and thus It comes to be called the ‘object,' or the means' cf 
CoimliM according to circumstances, simjJarJy any other thing 
though an o4j«e< of Cognition, may also be the means of the 
Cognition (of something else) sod thus come to be called the 
‘object ’ or the means ’ of Cognition according tocircumstaijces 
So that the Ccgoition of Perception and the other Instruments of 
Cognition also is actually found to be brought about no! bv a 

e Th* Bye end til it* eur t>»»ne preieoi if it it found tha« 

there it no mtsg end it t« tlto found thti the rinse of vuian u obstructed 
by ■ Kelt «h ch i< eclually leen l* murvme btt«ern the Fye ind the Obj It 
lousht to be teen end »g«in U it found ihet «htn the wtU it not there the 
Object it teen »IJ OSht - thete fecit Ie»d to the conclu, on ihit in erery 
of jeeifffthcre It iclutl conttclof the Objert \ »th the imte^rfin Ibe 
BWfynMedra formulttet the (rferemca «* foWont -(J) The t'ell it 

actually in«onWct'»ilh the Eye beceute it t»»em — «h»t i, not in contact , 
mill the Eye Ittiot teen at «e find m theeete of thinet hidden heh nd ih* 
mil “(2) ‘toe Ef* <• In contact •iththe »»11 bcciute it ii the inttrument 
bfiQirnB about the perception of the xt-eQ —whenever an orwn it initru 
nienlal in brmginB about ibepereepltoofif oth np tl It in contact wilb lb' 

thino at «e find in the ®f the orven of Touch — (3) •Stnte-<»rc»'>* 

mutt be in contact w ilh the Objwe bee-uae ther er. .n»tr«,„tnt, 1 te 
Aie and to on . , 

t IbatiapeTfeite*!— 

S The aa mean np 

and »t quahteuig »"d the last in the tente of envr'’** 
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different set of Instruments of Cognition, nor entirely without 
the aid of all mstrunientalit} 

The Opponent might urge that — there can be no apprehen 
Sion of a thing bj itseli ", but our answer to this will be that the 
argument is not right, as the things are really dilferent from one 
another, and they are only similar m character What the Oppo- 
nent means to urge is that — it is not right to hnld that Perception 
etc. arc apprehended by means uf Perception elc themselves, for 
a thing is alw ay s apprehended b\ means of something >lher than 
Itself” — but this argument is not right as in reality there 
u difference among the individual things which howeier are 
possessed of a similar character (by virtue of which they have 
a common name), sn that (m the case in question it is fnimd 
that) the character of Perception’ belongs to and includes 
sK'eral individuals (i e particular percepiionO, and among these 
one individual fPerception) could well be apprehended by mens 
of another individual (Perception) and in this there could be no 
ineongruity , — similarly in the case of Inference anil the other 
Instruments of Cognioon , — (to take a homely instance) we find 
that bj means of the v. aler brought out (of the well) w e have the 
cognition (inferential) of water in the well itself (where we hsve 
the apprehension oi water by means uf tvuler itself] The same 
find to be the case with the Cognising Soul and Mind When 
VIC have such cognitions as 1 am happy I am unhappy we 
find that the cogniser (the Soul) is apprehended by himself , and 
in the case i f Xlmd ilso we find that it has I een declared that 
the non suiiulianeity ul cogiiitiuiis >s an tndicativi. ot the Alind 
(Sii l~i ig) %>hich means that the inference of the Mind is 
brouighr about by means of the Mind itself — so that there is non 
difference between the cagni-ter and the mSnised (in the case of 
the Soul), and between the means of apprehension and object* of 
apprehension (in the case of the jVlind) 

* Tlie Viz teat reads nl^T^ which is evidently < rwng the IXiri 
MSS read and thii has the support of the Tulp ryii sUo which 

lias the foltov, me observations on this paracinpU of the Dkusyj — It is not 
tinite right tn speaV of the Soul ss the oil;eettt« of the action of cogrilian 
for the t, u that Mhichbeatson itself the action of something other 

than Itself the real olijective of die cognition lamhappv is the /iflppi 
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The Opponent might urge that in the ca«es cited the auxilian 
conditions are different , but our answer to this will be that so it is 
also m the case of Perception etc It is true that m the case of the 
cognising Soul, the Sou! does not cognise Itself {i e becomes the 
objed of cognitiofil except under conditions different (from those 
under which it is the to/jniserJ.-siiailarly the Mind also is appre 
bended bj means of the Mind under entirely different conditions , 

hut precisdv thesameisthecasesvith Perception and the other 
Instruroenta of Cognition, for when Perception etc are appre 
bended by means of Perception etc tfaereseUes, y,e arc cognisant 
of total difference between the two* indiridual perceptions (the 
Perception tognised and the Perception b) means of which it i« 

cognised^ 

Then again, there IS no possibility of there being anythin" 
that etnaot be apprehended b» Perception etc If there were anj 
such thi&g as IS not apprehended bp Verte^Uon and the other 
three Instruments of Cogotttoo, then there might be $ome ground 
for the postulating of additional Insirumrots of Cogoition, lut 
as 4 matter of fact no one can point out any such thins , for the 
simple reason that eiersthing, ecistinc as well ss non existinet 
isactualli found to be apprehended bj PercepUon eic —as we 
find to be the cate in ordintrs experience 

^ ISTRODICTORY BHA$\A 
Some people have taken up the example (cited tn the pre 
ceding Siitra) in itself, ijuue detached from an\ reasonings,— 

I e as proMCig the conclusion (that Pramanas are self illumined* 
by Itself, without reference to any particular reasoning and they 
have interpttted the tsutra to mean that — just as the Urnp-hght 
IS seen without the light of an> other Ismp, so also are the 
«ji and the i>euJ Ofliv f sure! m «be eopnnwm ii the lUuminmir facinr 

The Mind is<*rt*>nlvin m the<»i.n tion of itself anJ ,, »i,o 

ttii. ebtft setthiMloe* not in»ol»* the ineoncruily of a thing operilio* 
unoniwlf. beeauie iC I* be«**o*ne*‘irewe that the Mind <i the 
w»Bf of Its 01 " re/mlJW and Certamly theeaiilenff of the M nd it fouif 
thme entirely di'lerentfmrn IheCepnhoaof the Mind 

• The Nil lea* wronsb retains the tf, aUMb’' mcludine the t»o 

Ihiri MS*' dropped if The fihctr>aeaadrL aUo his ho R 

t jiijw the noo-es'sten* till"* fown* *he obitet of rnm^nas has bteo 
shox n m the introwficwir*^^!^* 
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Pramanas apprehended ^vlthout other Ptamanas’ * But such an 
argument — 

Stttfa 20 

Cannot be conclusite as in the case of certain things we 
find that other instruments are inoperative while in others 
>t 1 $ found that they are not inoperative 
BI1\§YA 

(A) The said (act (uf independence of other Pramanas], 
irinch 18 deduced from the absence of operation (of other lamps 
m the Case o( the Ump iUamining things by its light), h«s been 
urged (by the itnters referred to) with a view to prove similar 
independence in the case of the Instruments of Cognition —but 
the same fact might be urged (uitli equal reasonableness) to proie 
Similar independence in the case of the Object# of Cognition also 
9s there IS niithing to distinguish this latter case from the former 
[' c Just as It is argued, from the case of the lamp being indepen 
dot of another lamp that Pramaius are independent of other 
Pram&nas, so may it also be argued thatPrameyas also are indc 
pendent of Pramanas -which would mean that Pramanas are not 
iiecessiry for anything] — (B) Further it may be argued that »o 
far as the cognition of the objects of cognition is concerned it is 
found that for the apprehension of such things as the colour of a 
l^ish and the like one does require the nperatinn of such aids as 
the light of a lamp (so that the example of the lamp proves the 
necessity of such aids in the case of the cognition of otjccis o/ 
ro^nifion ] and the same might be said in regard to the cognition 
of the Pramanas also whose case does not differ from the former 
oasc [The argument would be that. Just as in the case of the 
Apprehension of objects of cognition such aids as lamp light &.c are 
necessary so in the case of the apprehension of the Pramanas 
Also such other aids would be necessary] — t [Thus then the 
e\atnple of the Lamp as interpreted by the said writers being 

* This js the argument propounded by tliOse who regard all Prairidnas 
to be lelf illiminitl — i e the VedanliiW and Mtmnmiahas 

t According to the the meaninp of this passage is »$ 

follows -The CoJnur of fAr riiiA IS perceptible by imtf and yet for being 
‘llanititd It requirei the aid of the Lamp light so Ihe Pramaras also e\en 
Ihoiigh they mav be stU ilium nsted tnai stand in need of other Pramanas 
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/ound to support both vtettc— unless the said example is taken in 
refcreni.e to a particular reasoninff (as ne have taken it), there 
could be no justification for accepting its force in one case and 
not in the other , as there is no reason wliy the force of the 
Fxample should be admitted m one case and not in the other 
0/1 the other hand if the Example {of the lamp) is taken in 

reference to a particular reasoning (as toe hap»tahe'i It), it is foanJ 

to point to a smile eonelaiton, and as suck it is not open to the 
objection Just mentioned * That is to say, uhen the example is 
taken as bearing upon a particular reasoning, it is found to pint 
to a tingle conclusion (that one fnstniment of Cognition (« 
independent of other Instrument# of Cognition), and under the 
circumstances, the Opponent cannot very welt refuse to accept its 
force I Such being the case, this interpretation la not open to the 
objection that the Cxampfeis not conclusive 

“But if Perception &c vere spprehended by otherPerception 
&.C , then there would be an infinite regress. Not so we reply, 
as all usage could be rightly explained on the basis of the distinc 
tion that the said Perception 4.c . are apprehended (in one case) as 
the oi/ecf» cognised and (in another care) av the inslramenis oS 
the cognittoa For instance when we have such notions as ‘I 
cognise the thing by means if Perception , I cognise the thing 
means of Inference' Perception S.c are cognised as the irufrumenfa 
of cognition , and when we have such notions as ‘this cognition of 
mine (which I now cognise) is perceptional ‘ this cogemion is 
inferential’, ‘this cognition IS verbal. Perception &c appear as 
the o6j«fa of cognition,— so that when we actually recognise 
them thus (ditferently in the two cases), it becomes possible for us 

to carry on all business for the purpose of acquiring merit, pros 

perity happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose 

avoiding the contraries of these. And ss all business and usage 

can be explained on the basis of the said distinction there is 

nothing lobe accumpfisbed by the infinite regress for the accom 
plishment of which It would be necessary to postulate the said 

infinite regress (of Perception Ac ) 


• The Bh<iiyaean/}ra reads thii as t-Otra 

t 'airfq;’ of the rev* i» •tronir T« 


Pori and the Bfu iy*i 


'he readinp 
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Section (3) 

Detailed Examination of Perception 
Sstras 2J -33 
BHA§YA 

The Pramanas have been examined in a general viay They 
are now going to be exainintd in detail 
531 ru 21 

Purcepakaa — “The statement of the Cause {in Su 114) 
of Sense Perception is untenable as it is an incomplete 
Statement ” 

BHXRTA 

That IS to any, another cause (of Perception) — the contact 
ol the Mind with the Soul — has not been mentioned ” 

IN TRODlCrORY HHASYA 

Furvapabsa (continued) — As a genera) rule unless an object 
IS in contact with sniuetlung, there caniitii lie produced m it any 
aurh quality as can be produced by contact —and we know tliat 
the quality of ‘Cognition’ is produced in the Soul, — su the 
Conclusion is that the contaci of tbi* Sou) wi'h the Mind is a 
cause of that Cognition Then at regards the Sente Mind contact, 
>f the cause of Cognition consisted in Seme object contact, in 
dcpendently of the Sen«e<Mind contact, It would he pissihle for 
several Cognitions to appear simultaneously , and Uinee this is 
impossible vide Su 1-1-15) therefore Sense Mind ccmtaei also 
should be regarded as a cause of Perception *’ 

What has been just said constitutes the anticipated Bh5sya 
on the next Sutra. 

22 

Perception cannot be brought about unless there is 
contact of the Soul and of the Mind (hence of the contact 
of these should have been mentioned in the SStra 114) 

Just as no Ferccption is brought about until there is contact 
o( the ‘'cnse and the Object, so also no Percept on is brought about 
unless there is contact o( the Soul and of the Sense organ. 
(Hence this latter also should le mentioned among the ‘ Cause of 
I’enreption 
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Smra 27 

AUo because in the case of persons whose Mind js asleep 
or preoccupied, (Perception is held to be) brought about by 
means of the contact of the Sense organ and Ob|ect (only) 
BJlA5yA 

\Sc have (in the definition of ‘Perception'} the mention of the 
Sensc-ibject contact, and not that of Mind Soul contact, also 
Iwcausc &c &,c (A) Sunetjines a man goes to sleep after having 
(IcCeritnneJ that he would wake up at a certain time, — and by 
force of this cleletminaiion (which pive* rise to the effort necessary 
for bringing about the requisite A!iod Soul Contact) he ivakes up 
atthaetime, but sometimes it happens that during deep he is 
awakened either fay a very loud sound of by a forcible shaking 
and in these cases the waking Cognitinn (of Sound and Touch) 
by the sleeping man is brought about (prmtnjy) by the Contact 
nf the Sense organ so that predominance belongs, not to the 
contact of either the Cognising Soul or ibe Mind but to the 
Contact of the Object with the Sense organ, because in such 
eases there is no desire to know on the part of the Soul to 
give rue to its effort which cruld urge the ^^nd and bricg 
It into Contact with It (and it is only when this happens that 
Mind Soul contact is possible) 

(fl) In other ca*es what ordinarily happens js that when 
the man, though having his Mind entirely occupied with the 
Cognition of one thing desires to cognue ( think of ) another 
thing there appears his eFort which brings about the con 
tact «f his Mind with that thioE, of which he then becomes 
duly cognisant (and in this case we have the Contact of the 
Mind and of the Soul also) Now in the case in which the man 
having his Mmd entirely preoccupied there appears m him a 
Cognition brought about by the forcible sudden impact of 
the Object, without any deitre to cognise or menial tfjorl on 
his part— the contact of the Sense-organ wiih the Object is 

the principal causeof the Cognition, as in this case there is no 

desire lo cognise on the part of the man and hence no effort 

which could urge the Mind (into Contact with the undesirable 

object) And becaus- it is the pnnctpal cause n is the Sense 
object contact that should be mentioned (in the definition <•! 
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Perception), and not the ItlindSoul contict which is only a 
subordinaie factor 

IMRODL'CIOR^ BH\5iA 

There is another reason for regarding the Sense^bject con 
tact as the predominant factor 

Suha 28 

And also because Individual Cognitions are named after 
these 

BHAs\a 

As a matter of fact we find that individual cognitions arc 
named after the Sense organ*, and the Objects concerned ‘ How 

Slj’ 

For instance («) when one smells with the olfjctiiry organ, 
bis Cognition is called * i)(/’aclory Cognition ’ and ‘Cognition of 
tmef/ ( 6 ) when he secs with the \i 8 ual organ the Cognition is 
called ' oisuof Cognition and Cognition of colour (e) when he 
tastes with the Gesiitory organ the Cogniiion is called ge.tfnfo;> 
Cognition ’ and * Cognition ol loile Furihcr Perception is held 
to be of five hinds, snnply because of the number ot bense organs 
and that of perceptible i biects being each five fold And all this 
goes to prove chat in the bringing about of Percepuon the Sense 
object contact is the principal cause 

INTRODICTORA RHA^AA 

The Opponent says — It has l>een urged by the Siildhanuit 
(in So 26 ) that ihe mention of Sense o 6 ;«/ Confacf is nccessan, 
not that of the Mind soul Contact because in the case of the man 
whose mind is asleep or pre occupied. Perception is brought shout 
by the contact of the Sense organ with »he Object (only) But 
this — 

Sutra 29 

“Is not a sound reasoning as rt involves self contradic 
tion’ 

BIIARAA 

“ If you do not accept Mind soul contact to be the cause nf 
any Perception, this would be contradictory to what has been 
»»id before (inSu 1-1-16) to the ettect that the nonstmaUantits oj 
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quality of ,t which IS produced by the defects (of Passion etc ] in 
Its aciiMty (this quality being tn the shape of ‘ Adf§^a ‘ Unseen 
orce , Destiny) , and it is by this quality that the Mind would 
be impelled (m cases vvhere there » no ^ort or Desire) and come 
into contact with the Sense organs If the Mind were not impel 
led by this quality, then (as there would be nothing else that 
could urge it into contact) there would be no contact, no cognition 
would appear so that the said quality would fail to be universally 
effective (m regard to all Substances, Qualities and Actions) , — and 
yet It IS essential that this particular quality of the Soul (Adrsta) 
should be all clTective towards Substances Qualities and Action? , 
or otherwise, as there would be notlniig else to give nse to the 

hoitial) activity (motion) of the four minutely material atoms or 
the Minds {at the beginning of Creation) there would be no 
possibility of any such thing being produced as the Beds the 
Scnaesirgana nrd the Objects 

bCCTION 4 

Ccnsii/ei^fion of iht view that Perceplien 19 the same as Inference 
Sutra 31 

PCrvapahsa— "Perceptioins only Inferential Cognition 
es it IS a cognition that proceeds from the Cognition of a 
component part 

BH\§YA 

ri'hc Purvapaksm says) — The cognition — this is a tree' 
ari.ing from the contact of the object and the sense-organ is 
what is called ( by you ) ‘ Perception ’ But (according to ua) 
this 19 only an Inference How so > Because the (said) cognition 
of the tree proceeds from the apprehension of one of its parts 
When the observer cognises the tree, V hat he actuallv perceives 
IS only Its part neuiest to himself and certainly that one Part 
IS not the tree So that (when the man cognises the tree’ 
ss a whole) what happens is that there is an inference of it 
f from the perception of Its one part f just like the inference of 
ffre from the apprehension of Smoke ’ 

(The Siddhantin meets the Purvapaksa with a question) — 
IS that aomef^ing different from the perceived part, which 
you regard as being the object of Inference (and oof of Pereepbon^’ 

N B 10 
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(TheOpponcnt an»wcw)— “There are twovjews m regard 

to the constitution of Objects By one view an Object jj only 
an aggregate of certain component parts, while by the other 
It 1$ a distinct Compiaiie Sahslanee produced out of us com- 
ponent part#,— now according to the former view, what tie 
/n/erred from the apprehenaion of one part are the other com 
ponent parts (other than the one that is perceived), while 
according to the other view, what are inferred are those other 
parts as well as the Composite whole made up of the parts " 
(Nowthe Siddhintin urges bis real objection against the 
Purvapak^a view )— (a) According to the view that the Object n 
only an aggregate of parts — it would not be possible for any 
cognition of the * tree * to proceed from the apprehension of any 
one part , for just as the perceived pari is not the tree so the 
onpereeiCe^ port also IS not the tree* (So that the inference 
of the unperceived part cannot be regarded as the ‘ cognition of 
the free which thus becomes impossible) 

'* What happen! I# that from the apprehension of one part 
proceeds the inference of another per/ , and this is followed by 
a remembrance of all the conglomerated pari# which ultimately 
brings about the cognition of the * tree ’ ’ 

Id that case the ‘cognition of the tree’ cannot be called 
in/ereftfw( ( « »t would be pure rememirunee ) 

(i) According to the other view,— that the Object is a 
composite aaJtlance made up of compooett parts — it would be 
impossible for the composite whole to be inferred for (eien 

according to you) if the composite loAofe I# to be inferred from 
the apprehension of a part, there most be a previous percepfioit 
of that whole as related to that part (as without the perception of 
such relation no inference would be possible) —and if the Com 
poaite Whole is pereeiced, then, being as much perceived as th« 
one part, it cannot be held to be an object of inference 

Thus the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree 
cannot be regarded as in/erenlial 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5VA 

In Su 31, the Purvapaksin has admitted the cognition of* 
part and then argued that Perception is only Inference , but thu 
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of tfaeProbadduQi snd Probans as rrfaied to acb other or w 
that of the (subsequenO Ptreefiioit ( in the Subject ) of the 
Probana by jtself — andcettainly these two pereepliona caroot 
be regarded as Inference for the simple reason that tbej 
are brought about by the contact of tbeScnse-offisn with the 
Object , and Inference does not proceed from any such contact 
of the Object of joference wwh the Sense-organs This is an 
important }»int of difference in the characters r*! Inference and 
Perception and this has to be accepted 

•Sufni 33 

Nor IS there the cognition d one component part as the 
composite whole is afso there (and this also is cognised) 


BHA§YA 

[ The Author points out another weak point m the Purrs 
pakaa argument of Su 30]— In no case is there a cognition of any 
single component pati only in fact tbett w cognition o(one eom 
poneiit part ami of the composite which »s inseparable from 
( composed of } t hat component part How so ‘ ’ fieeoaae ifitre it 
the eomPostU afioU as a matter of fact there u the cmposte 
ahote which i8 something distinct from the component tarts sctd 
when this eompostlt occupies the same point m apace as the 
compofieot part it should be amenable to HI the condiliona 
perceptibil ty ( to which the component part is smenti Je ) and 
under the circumstances nben there is ptrcepl on of ihe com 
poncnt part it is not poss We that there be no perception of 

But there is no apprcbena on of all ( the pari* ) —1 his is 

not right as the one part < of the Composite whole] has no 

existence apart from Its I constituent) cause (The sense of the 
Putvapaksa argument now put foroard ts m follows)-- \s s 

matter of fact oil the component parts are rot perceived some 

eircunistmeo ihc -hole rf •!.. C<w.,ot,ic (n,r .t .ud, Com 
oo.Ue 1.010 r""""! ■roct‘ 11 ) >> 

S,oCompooito*o.not.ob,«m ... ooi.roty ,n «) o! iho"< 

;,ieed SO that the coenrtion of onepart stni 
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But, saye the Siddhantin in answer to the above, the term 
entire ' (‘ whole ') IS used only when [of several things) all are 
meant, and the term non entice * (‘partial’ } is used when a few 
of them are left out (and only a few are meant) , thus then both 
these terms ( ‘ entire ’ and * non entire ’ ) are applicable only to 
several things, which are perceived when rot hidden, and are 
not perceived when hidden [and Certainly the Composite is 
never hidden by its component parts) 

You please answer the following question —When the 
Composite is perceived, what of it is there which is not 
perceived winch could justify your assertion that there is 
cognition of only the part ( and not of the whole ) * Certainly, 
of the Composite whole there are no parts ’ apart from 
Its Constituent causes I Its components ) , and it is not right to 
tegird the eampostte as of the same nature as the component 
parts The character of the ComPosUe is such that it is 
perceived as along with those parts that are perceived, and it is 
not perceived as along with those that are not perceived on 
secQunt of obstruction Certainly this (perception and non- 
Perception ' does not bring about a diversity ( m the Composite ) 
f The Siddhantin next takes up the view that the Composite 
'» nothing but the aggregate of component paris ) — The boti* 
PflSite'Tree' (according to this view) would consist either— 
•“) ID the entirety ( iiiultipliaty ) of the components, or (t) m the 
Conjunction ( combination ) of the components .—in either case 
*PPfehension of it would not be piossible That is to say — 
w) either the eompocife ‘ Tree ' would consist in the entirety of 
the root the trunk, the branch.the leaves and other components — 

®r It would consist in the conjunction of these components , in 
*ither case any apprehension of the ‘ Tree ' as a eompoii/B whole 
^ould be impossible . as in the first place, certain parts ( the hack 
P^rtjfor ms’’ance} would always be hidden from view by the 
ohstruction of other parts ( for instance, the front part ) , — which 
■'I'ould make it impossible for the parts to be apprehended in 
^fieir entirely , and secondly, as for the con/Diiction of the parts, 
this also could not be apprehended, for the umple reason that all 
the coojuncts ( parts ) are not apprehended 

Thus then, the conclusion lathal the cognition of the ' tree', 
accompanying ( and following from ) the* cognition of one part’ 
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[The Opponent objects to the reasoning as follows] — ‘As 
a matter of fact, the Holding and Drawing are due to adhesion — 
this adhesion being a particular quality ( of the components them 
selves) which is concomitant with ( their ) eonjanelion and which 
IS produced by viscidity and fluidity through the contact cf 
water m the unbaked jar, and through the contact of fire m the 
baked jar If these two (Holding and Drawing) were due to the 
(fact of the thing being a) Composite then they could 
perceived even la such things, as a heap of dast {which cannot 
either held or drawn, simply because there is no adhesion anion? 
the dust particles) , and they could not he possible m the case 
of several things, like the straw, stone and wood, packed up 
together by means of lac, — where the packed up bundle does not 
become a new substance (difTerent from the component wood etej. 
[So that the case of this bundle IS not analocous to that of the 
Jar composed of atoms, which IS held to he something different 
from the component atoms and yet the said bundle of wood ete 
IS capable of being held and drawn , simply because there is 
adhesion due to the lac J ’ * 


vihe Compoiwe mu« wmelhin* diffseeai beeauie iKtt« is posubd ^ 

Its being held and drsWB The remitVs that in the foim i" 

whiJithePfebiat—P‘>fuhitO'<fdratnitgarJMeidi^g—tipvt forward i* >» 

one that does not *ubsi« m the Sub>cct Cotnposite the proper probani 

should be became it i* poiaessed of the capabiJuy of 

being held and drawn Thi* same diRiCultr •» «to ded by the Tatparyahy 

formulating the reasoning lo the irefotiPefoTTO— The Jar and other thing* 

that we »ee which at* suspected to be mere tggregatei of atoms raaeel 
it aon^ompoiUtl — beeauie it ihry wtrt tt ihrrt weaU i« wo petnMiiy 
rflJitir btiegAeldoaddretcn — nswe find that whatever ii tion-composiM 
hVe Cognition is never held and drawn —while Jat end such other thmgi 

,reaIwsy*capaWeofhe{ngbeU and drawn —hence ihcsr latter Cannot he 
oon^mposites 


• Thus bythe twwaismpleeof f>«/ ffeep and Straw waaJ-lvirdlr >J 
ibown that what i» ineatiibly eoneomitant w th Holding la o&tstam 
not Campos, tt changer . 

For »‘»n' 

It la noteworthy that the BWjye contenta ilaelf with this Purvapokft 
— — .nd doea not supply Che wnawer to it It would tpr<at. It®"' 

th^ that the objection h*a the acceptance of the Bhalya kjra ^ ichsap*' 
Miata saya that thia objectum to the reaiomng ef the Sutra i« 


7 7 
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INTRonLCTORY BII^SYA 

Question — “ The man who denies the Composite, and, with, 
a View to avoid the contingency of Perception becoming impossi- 
ble, holds that what is perceived IS the o/ Atoms, — 

what IS there tn urge against such a man r 

Ansixer ^ — Such a person should be ashed to explain what 
IS the object of the unitary conception that we have in tlie idea 
ol one thing ’ , the question put to him being in the form — docs 
the Unitary Conception refer to (ic apprehend) a non-t/iuei*«e 
(single) thing, or to diverse (several) things ’ If it be said to 
refer to a noR-diverae thing, then, this view would admit the oon- 
iioerst thing to be something different (from the components, 
which are dioerae) , ao that what we call the 'composite' would 
be admitted, — if, on the other hand, u he held to refer to 

frotnlhe tUndpointof theOp{K>neni, but m that caw ihe aniwer 
iKouH have been aiven , a» it has been given in the Vgrtibe Ihe Bhafi*- 
tandro expUins that the Pupit upon hearing the aforesanl Teoionmi;! of the 
oppenant, puta the qucition embodied in (he neat acnunce of the Bhaiya 
• » to nhat answer thould he given to these arguments of the opponent 
Then comes the answer from the tUnd-point of the Hiddhannn (See below ) 

Itiewell worth contidermg whether or not we can m lume war. 
mteiprrt the £Aiij)'a ti putting forward an argument m support of the 
Biiihinla view We have i clue to thia in the reading of some Met , 
which read ?T«pT^^ for Aeeeptinv this reeding w« cantraei-' 

late the whole passage m the following manner, and thus make it an 
argument in support of the Stidhanta — 'Holding and Drawing are 
always found to be due to momorterr tbiamasitfrnrri ii a distuici quality 
concomitant with <on;«neii9iir which it produced by rittidrly and 
fluidity, through contact of water, in the unbaked jar, and througb contact 
of hre. in the baked jar . if Holding and Drawing were due to the tom- 
posmlrthemsclvea ( and not to a niiwic’e substance composed of them), 
then they would be possible in the Dual-heap also (where the component 
dust-partieUs are present, even though there is rn massive substance), 
and Would not be possible in the ease of straw-stone-and-wood bundled 
together with lac, St in this case (even thou^i there la a maesivc sub- 
atance ) there la no tonpontnt (the several beterogeneouB subsUnccs not 

conatiMtmg one homogeneous whole, and as such not entitled to the name 

‘ component ’ ] 

* Thitqueslion 18 addresaed by thePiip'l who has heard ihe above 
argumenla on behalf of the PQrvapafcsa and is ansious to team how tn 
meet them 

) The Teacher leaches the fellossing answer. 
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diverts things (the many compoaents), then, it would be a case «f 
many thinp (Atoms) being perceived as one, which would be an 
absurdity (a case of jnire misconception) , as we never come 
across any such (nght) Rotmo as that of ‘one’ in regard to the 
many 

S^ra 37 

[tn answer to what has been just urged by (he Sidi]hln~ 
tin , the Purvapahsm might urge that] — the said conception 
(of ‘one* in regard to the Many) would he similar to the 
notion that we have in regard to cueh (eolieetive) things ts 
the ‘ Armv ’ and the ‘Forest* *’ , — hut even so the conception 
would not be possible , as Atoms are beyond the reach of the 
senses 

BH 3 SVA 

(Says the "la the case of the 'drroy* and the 

‘Forest* it is found that when, on occoiint of remoteness, the 
distinctness (and dtvcrsilv) of the component factors is not 
perceived, the conception of their being ‘one’ becomes possihle , 
analogously, msny Atoms being massed legether, when ibeif 
distinctness (and diversity) fail to be perceived, the notion of 
these being ‘one’ becomes rosa'hle" ^ 

Barm the case of the ‘Army’ and the Forest’ what actualJf 
happens is that the diversity of the compnenl factors of these «» 

such as IS ordinarily perceptiblc.but It fails to be perceived o" 
account of an Mtraneous cause in the shape of remofenesa,— 
similarly when there are several trees, the particular species to 
which each belongs-such as. 'Paiaia’,‘KfiaJini ' Ac— is such 
as IS ordinarily perceptiMe.' Wt it fails to be perceived 
account of remoteness .-'Similarly *rain m the case of such 
tbincs as ha'e theirCdiversr) movements ordinary perccptiMe.the 
(Jiicr‘.e)nio'emeiitfaiIs to bereccet'cilon sccounlofremoteneM. 

and in all these cases whathafte*** « (dnerse compo- 

nent) thmcs themscUcsorc perceived, but their d.veri.ty fails to 
be perceived on account of temotencaa. which (non pereeptioi’ 

. c.n,tetvfltfdt«ttirrad’flir^»irtM‘.the M^S do not »ho» tb‘ 

< d B the aemence pr*e*d*"lt*"d «eh*ve '/riyamd»a 

!t*rA,r!»j.t«>ixpliinalbelertnsa‘«>«fa»>ai"J«5«lBl»i ‘ Thetr.n.li- 
t cm has for lbe»e Icetetn edopled the teadhi* without ‘a'. 
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oi diversity) makes It possible for the cotton of ‘one’ to appear 
in regard to them, in a secondary (indirect, figuratiie) sense 
The case of Atoms is entirely different , — in regard to these it is 
not true that their diversity IS ordinarily perceptible , so that it 
cannot be said that the figurative notion of ‘one* becomes possible 
when, for some reason, the said diversity fails to be perceived , 
— this cannot be said, for the simple reason that Atoms arc 
beyond the reach of the senses’ (and hence their diversity 
cannot be said to be ordinarily perceptible) 

Further [the Opponent is nor quite nght in citing the case 
the Army’ and the ‘Forest’, for) what is being discussed (by 
us) IS just this — whether or not the unitary conception refers to 
the ‘mass of small particles’ . and the 'Army' and the ‘Forest’ 
also arc just such 'mass of small particles’ [so that these are as 
•nuch open to discussion as any other Composite] . and certainly 
It IS not right to put forward a« an example (in proof of a Pro 
position) something that is itself open to discussion , as such & 
thing t8 in the same position as what IS meant to be proved (by 
the citing of that example) * 

It might be argued that ivliat lias been put forward is ivliat 
la actually seen (by all parties) — But even so it would not be 
Nfiht , 8S what IS being discussed is just ivbac exactly fonns the 
object of the ‘seeing’ or ‘perception’ That is to say, the 
Opponent might argue as follows ’’Itisafact actually pcrceiv 
td that in the case of the ’Army’ and the ‘Forest’, the distinction 
among the component parts not being perceived, rhe parts come 
to be loched upon as non — which gives rise to the idea 

of these being 'one', and certainly what is actually perceived can- 
not be denied ” Hut this IS not quite right, what forms the 
object of perception is just what is being discussed [and has still 
got to be ascertained! , the precise Object of perception is what 

* the B/htiy.t meins i* that no corroborltive raunplc esn be 

svailatiU for the Opponent 'nbo denie* the eompoiilenev* ofalllhmg*. »o 
th»t for him every conceivable thing h»a its nature and conttitution entering 
mto the subject of hts reatonme. hia rropotition being that "all lhinr» 
m the woild are Tnrre Riatset of imperceptible amaU panicles ‘ When 
•IJ thmjs' enter into this Propoauton either no corrotxirativc m>tsriec 
’* ■I’ailshte orifativ tvefeeUed such CiClAft would be clearly nrone — 
^•stfaryc 
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What forms the necessary Prototype is the not on of non 
aiVersily (i < unify) that vac bave in the case of things perceived 
hv other sense organs ' 

This also cannot be right as until special reasons are put 
forward, the mere citing of an ecampte cannot establish any 
I conclusion What the Opponent means is as follows — “in the 
case of the object perceived by the other organs — c g Sound, 
perceived by the auditory organ — we find that there is unitary 
I conception in regard to Sounds which are non-diverse in charac 
ter (even according to us) *— and this unitary conception 
would be the Prototype of the unitary conception in regard to 
’the many ( atoms for instance ) But even so the mere citing 
of an example would not lead to any definite conclusion for the 
simple reason that no special reason is adduced I in support of 
the conclusion) That is to say the question being— the unitary 
conception that there is m regard to the massed atoms is this 
a conception of something as what it is noi> like the conception 
of Post as Man ’ or u the actual state of things really as 
fcptescnted by the conception and hence the conception is of 
something as what It actually IS like the notion of one bound’ 
in regard to Sound v hich is really one Until special reasons are 
adduced { in support of one view or the other ) mere Examples 
tend to accentuate the uncertainty rurihcr as a matter 
fact the Oi/cor (Sound and the rest) which are things 
perceived by other sense organs adduced as examples by the 
opponent, alto are mere masses or aggrecalet of { diverse ) things, 
like the jar md as such cannot form correct examples ( of 
unitary conception in regard to non-divcisc thingslt 


According so ihc POrvapilsin all sounds are one and the same and 
btnee concened of at or« Thi* is ■ eat* of reitly non divert* thifiRt 
Wnceived as one— « true unilarv eonecption which will supply the I rotoWp* 
for the un tat y conception in lerard to she diverse atoms 


t The V aisetikit hold that Sound It produced not only from Ahaia 
ut tluj material subttaneet at the Cloth 

•"rmttance So that arcnrdins m them Sound it onW a conKlomeration 
«»[ diverse ihiriB* Thus the notion of on* in feptril to them cannot be 
eotrect and unitary conception in temrd to Sound cannot be prototvpe 

} ®f »Vch conception in regard lo the aionj swm* Aceordinff to the Naiyjyili* 


''hicb |» a qiuiiii , cannot bclmg to sound, winch ittelf Is 3 
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The fwel!kno«n)coneepti<Miso/(A) Migmtude, (B) Cop 
juction, {C) Motion, (D) Cantnttt&ity' and (E) Specific Indmdm 
Iity should also be urged against the person who denies th« 
' composite, ’ as what has been urged in connection with uoitifj' 
conception is applicable to these conceptions also * 

t The unitary conception (whenever it arises) must iw 
regarded a* arising in eonnecfion with what is realty one, hem? 
the conception of something as what it really t$ , the speciil 
reason for this consisting in the fact that the said conception 
IS co-ettersivc with the conception of mognifofl'e As a matter 
of fact, the two conceptions — ‘ this m one ’ and ‘ this is large 
pertaining to the same object, become tit^xienstot , and (rw 
this It u known that ‘ that which is large is one’ 

’ But the 'conception of Mafnitiide’ consists only in the 
cognising of a certain peculiarity in the figgregatr af Atom* ’ } 
(The answer to this is as foHowsI— -The said ‘conceptwc 
of magnitude', appeanog in regard to Atoms which b) 
their Tery nature) hare no magmtude, will onlr he a concep- 
tion of something as u bat it is not (i t a lergitg conception)— 
'What if ic be io I ‘ Well the (wrong) ceneeption of sometbmff 
as what it IS not tnustbe depeodem upon a prototype, so that 
the etisience of the prototype becomes establi^ed which 
quality, at no quality can aubvut losniiahtr So that accordisg to belt I 
parlies the unitary concepuoe in teeatil lo Sound la ti ‘secondaiy or 
uiiiren aa lhal in retard W the Atoms.— Tal^orja 

The fViiWiii sddk—Th* not on of avinbtr wherevei and whe* 
ever il appear* *a regarded ■•rrue v.l>«:n it is not auhleted by any , 
sequent coacepiion and «hm it la found to be so sublated it la reairded 
aawions AeeordicBto *'* p»'»*»ple the notion of cue in regard l» 
ScunJ as alio in regard roAiom* mnit be arrong ai m both o»k* thf<* 
isthe lubaequenloolioB that tfief ere •ftfiC notoirr 

* If you do not adfn rtiw ooioposice thing yoiKunBor itrouRi 

sueb notions ai Col— this tfiing IS Urge ,<() ihia ii in contact vich t)ul 

(t) the hone (the "vdiridoal animal that belongi to the ecnimunity flora* ' 

(d) 18 tunning As none of Aeac eouW ever appear in re^rd to 
Atnma which are iiopelce|>tihU.^F*i*r>A 8 

f Thu aoticipatta the followmg queation— According to you a<>r 
Bow abyou-^toeuo'-to'-'**"-""*'*** with the 0“^, 
trees— there being aayouiay no special reason in favour of one tie*' 
the other ) . 

§ And It le ncia pail oslarbiuduf Diraension — BM/yaraadre. 
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means that there must be a right conception of ‘magnitude’ in 
Tcgard to something really possessed of magnitude [which con- 
ception alone could be the prototype cf the wrong conception of 
magnitude in regard to Atoms, which have no magnitude] 
[And this proves that there must be some such substance as is 
really possessed of magnitude, and ail the world does not 
consist of mere atoms] 

“ With regard to Sound we have the conception of ‘small 
and large and this conception ol both ‘ sraallnes*' snd 
magnitude’ (appearing in regard to the same thing Sound) 
would be the prototype of the notion of ‘ magnitude ‘ in regard 
to the small Atoms” — 'That cannot be, as the said concep 
tion (in regard to Soufu/) apprehends (re pertains to) only 
/otnfness and /ouefness for the simple reason that they do nnt 
pre suppose the ascertainment of the exact dimension or extent 
of the Sound, as IS done in the case of similar conceptions in 
regard to auialaneea [Ihat is to say, when one speaks of Sound 
as being 'small', what u meant u that it is weak /ami and 
when one speaks of Sound being ‘large what is meant is that 
<t 18 poiverful, /ou^ -and the reason why this must be the 
meaning lies in the fact that the said conceptions do not pre 
suppose the definite cognition of the exact extent or dimension 
of the Sound] For instance, when one conceives of the Sound 
as ‘Urge* he docs not have the idea that the Sound extends so 
Jar —the idea that he has in the case of (the conception of the 
^of/^eness of) such things as the DaJara, the Amalako and t)ie 
Bifoa fruits (whose exact sees are tnown) * 

The conception that ‘these two (visible) things are in contact’ 
involves the cognition of contact havir^the same substratum as 
Duality [i e it implies the cognition of the coniael of tioo tfiings 
which proves that these two things must be coaiposttes, and not 
mere a/oms]t 

* The remarki that the cognition of the ecact extent of a 

!n>ng IS possible only when the s«e or dimenswn of thanking i» percepti* 
Andc«mia1y this If not possible in the case of either Sound or 

t The B^aiyaeondra formnUtes the sreument thus —"The concept on 
I muitbe right because it is coextensive with the notion 

theie are in com»ct, —that wbith is not so co exteanvc it not right 
(Mtion—as the nation of ‘two moons* 
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accepted , as the contact is cognised as subsisting m the same 
substratum with Duality , when we have the conception — ' these 
two things are m ceniact,’ we do not cognise the eonlaet as 
subsisting in any manilold combinations of things (The 
cognition IS always of the contact as subsisting in feffo things ] 
Iht&e two f/tings perceived cnuld not be in the shape of 'two 
Atoms as no perceptun of ‘two atoms’ is possible (atom«i 
being entirely imperceptible) From all this the conclusion is 
that what form the substiatum of the contact ace two such sub 
stances as are possessed of magnitude and form the substratum 
of Duality (i e , two large scbstances, not many small atoms) 

As a matter of fact, Coniunction is only proxiinity tulmi 
nating m impact , it is not something diilerent (from the objects 
that are in contact) ’—This is not true, as Coniunction 
^oss actually serve to produce { in things ) something entirely 
different ( from those things themselves), for instance Con 
Junction 18 found to he the cause ( productive ) of a sound 
(when the contact of the stick witji) the drum mokes the 
the drum sound), of colour (when the contact of the Jar 
(ire produces red colour in the Jar) and ©{ motion (when 
the contact with the ground of the ball thrown down makes 
the ball rebound ) and unless an entirely distinct quality 
(in the shape of Conjunction) appeared m the two things ( m 
contact ), It could not be possible to ascertain what is the 
cause of the appearance of the said sound, colour and motion 
from all this it follows that Conjunction is a quality, distinct 
(from the conjoined things) , and it is also directly perceived 
as such * (In common parlance) wc have the denial also (of 
Conjunction), — for instance, when we say — ' the Teacher is 
^ith the eat ing, and the Pupil is without the car-ing ’ (where 
the former phrase afiiinis and the latter denies the conjunction 
thf Ring) [and what IS thus denied must be something dif 
ferent from the Pupil’s ear and the Ring) , if a dtstmet quality 
(other than the two things) were not the object of the conception 
of Conjunction then the said denial must pertain to some- 
I Ihing elte , and in that case it behoves you to explain what it is 
that is denied (by the phrase ' the pupil is without the ear ring’) , 
Praiyaya standv fnr protyaftfa, tsys Bhafyatasdra 

N,B. 11 
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that ts to say, you should «pUin what is that something <!$« 
(other than a distinct quality in the- pljape of ‘ Conjunction ) 
which you recognise in another case, where two things are m 
contact, and which IS denied by the phrase in question fibe 
pupil is without the ear nng ’) [And as a matter of fact no 
such explanation is possible} 

[Thus then, Conjunction being a quality, distinct from th'« 
objects in contact) whenever Conjuncion is perceived, it is 
petccived as subsisting in two larie substances (and never m 
atoms) , so that it can never be regarded as subsisting m Atoms 
{all wmch goeS to prove the existence of the Composites a* the 
substratum of Conjunction ] 

Lastly, (to be consistent) you hafe to denj the existence of 
* Communities which from the basis* of -all comprehensive or 
inclusive conceptiors , but if these svere denied you could not 
have such limitation to cognitions as we have {in (he shape of 
the reatriction of the conception of ‘ horse ’ to only particular 
individual animals, and not to others, this restriction being 
possible Only bv the fact of those animals alone belonging to the 
Community ' Horse *] 

[The existence of Communities being thus undeniable] In 
a^much as no Community could be manifested (or perceived) 
without a substratum, it is necessary to explain what that sub- 
stratum IS 

If it he held that — ' what forms the said substratum is only 
the ^-^torns arranged or grouped in a certain manner (and 
not say Composite suhstanc *)", — (hen it behoves you to explain 
whether the Atom to which the capability { io manifest the 
Community ) belongs is itsrff m contact (with the perceivinC 
organ) or not , that IS to saj, when a particular Communit} •* 
cognised i* it or is it not, cognised as subsisting ir the Atom 
groups that are themselves in contact with the pcrcenmg 
organ ? If it be held that it is cognised as subsisun? 

(and perceived) in the unperreioerf atoms, — then it would hr 

* The BhJty’i o$ei term 'Mga which ahe t’iriika eipjsini 
‘mmir/is , teiu The however expUiunt t» ‘p-mhins' tjywli’r’' 

the psiiice would mean iVat the metenee of cemmunties ii prettify 
compreKentive cOKCitluw** 
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poasibLe to perceive even such atoms as are hidden from view , 
that IS to say, it would be possible to perceive the Community 
as subsisting in atoms hidden from view If, on the utter 
hand. It he held that the Community is percfived as subsisting 
in thft perceiucif atoms, then It could not be manifested in the 
inner and back parts ( of tl^e thing ), which (not being m contact 
With the perceiving organ) are not perceived (and this would 
be absurd But there would be manifestation of the Com- 
munity m that much of the thing as is perceived ” — In that 
case only that much of the Atom would be the substratum C°f 
the Community ) , and it would come to this that the substratupa 
of the Community is only that much of the Atom as is perceived 
and in which that Community ts cognised And this would rrean 
that when a certain mess of atoms is perceived, there is a diversity 
of things in it (that much whieh is perceived being one and 
that much which is not perceived being another) i That is to say 
when a certain mass of atoms in the shape of a Tree is perceived, 
there is perceived a plurality ot trees — and each of those portions 
the mass wherein the community ‘Tree’ is perceived would be 
« diatnnct free ' [which is absurd 1 

From all this we conclude that what serves to manifest a 
particular community is some such entirely distinct substance 
ts subsists in the aggregated Atoms , and this distinct substance 
la the Composite ( aa something different from the component 
atoms ) 


Section 6 


Bamminalion of Inference 
Sstras 38-39 

INTRODUCTORY BHA9YA 

Perception has been examined, we now start the evamination 
°f Inference 


Sutra 38 

Purcapaksa — ‘ Inference cannot be an Instrument of Right 
cognition, — as [in the particular instances cited of the three 
kinds of InferenceJ the Premises are untrue— in view of 
Obstruction, Demolition and Resemblance," 
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BHX§YA 

The word ApramSnam' la the Sutra means that Inferenct 
anXn'/"" (definite) right cognition rf 

j c' 1-1-5 the Bhssya has cued as an mstanceoC 

the S fjawf * Inference— the inference of the fact of ,t haring 

rained up the rirer from percemng the nver to be full,— now] 
as a matter of fact, the rivet may be seen to be full also by tea 

son of Its course being blocked (by a dam) , hence from the mere 
perception of the fullness of the nver, to conclude that 'the 
Ram god has rained m the regions up the river' cannot be a 
correct Inference 

(J) (As an instance of the 'ftlroffpof' Inference some 
writers have cited the inference that ’it is gomgto ram ’ from 
perceiving the ants running away with their eggs nowj as $ 
matter of fact, the mntimg about of the ants with their egg* 
might be due w the JetnoUhon of then nests, so that from seeing 
the ants running about with their eggs, to conclude that ‘it i> 
going to ram' cannot be a correct Inference | 

• The TMperya «iyi thit of the Bhetya moit be Uien »>* 

the seoie of fgditfi*; , beeaoee (fte Poriiuldhi sdd*) tome teft of 
cognition may be brought ebout by evtn wrong jifttnuet The£ft*rr« 
vondre etto espleitit tl^TKTtl, •» JlfiriWtetH. 

t 'furpofol In{«r«oce contitts in the inferring of the effect from ih» 

perception of it» ctose buteia matccrof fact the running ebout of the 

mt* with th«e*g*r»n>iolbe regerded aatliecfuit of «,». for the iimpl* 
t«»»on thet there il ram even without the tunning about of the enti The 
fact however which mahee the ant* ruming ibnut an indicitioD of 
coming tain la the feet that what btinga about ram u some sort of eon'Oie' 
lion m the elemenl* in the form, for amtancr of the rising of heat 
waves below tbi earth’s surfsce, but before this commotion bring* on 
ram it produces certain other phenomena also , and the running about of 
the anti is one of these phenomena the ants being turned out of (heir 
nests underground by the sudden flaiog of the beat wares and thus catrv 
ing away their efSsoutrtde So that the appearance of ants thus nino « 
about leads to the inference of the clementsl commotion which la the 
precursor and Cause of ram , and from thiawe go on to the inference that i* 

IS going to ram In thi* manner alone can vee regard the instance as on* of 
J’lierawl Jnfrteoce But it i s possiMa that a man may infer the com "1 
of ram. without regarding the ants ruoaing about at the reiiieof ram that ■* 
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(e) “[Some writers have Cited the infetence of the presence 

o/iAe peacock— from the hearing of the peacock’s scream; but! 
as a matter of fact, a man might be mimicking the peacocks 
scream ; so that on account td this fesemhlcnee (between the 
real peacock’s acresm and the man's mimicking of >0. the in- 
ference of the peacock’s presence from hearing of what sounds 
fite Its scream cannot but be incorrect 

Sstra 39 

[Reply la the Pamapaisfl-SWi-o]— Not so . because [what 
are the real Probans in the three Inferences cUedj are entirely 
different from— (a) such (rise of water) as is rettncled to 
one place, fi) such (running about of ants with their eggs; 
as is due to fright, and (c) such (Peacock’s scream) as « a 
mere resemblance of it 

BHJt§YA 

Asa matter of fact, the ‘falsity* that has been urged does 

not apply to Inference, it w clear ih..t what is not an in- 
ference lias been mistaken for Inference (by the PUrPapaktin} 
‘How so?” Well, m reality, what can be rightly regarded as 
the Probans of an Inference is not anything m its mere un. 
qualified (vague, general) form For instance. Im the case of 
the three Inferences citcdj. (o) when one infers that the Ram 
god has rained in the regions above the nver , from the tact 
that the river is full, he does *o, not by merely perceiving a rise 
in the rii!«r. but by perceiving that the water pieviouriy existing 
in the river has become qualified (augmented) by rain-water, 


iiitiiybBinactof iimplc ,nau«ti«! reawninc . m 

111 loitince of the 5affltifiyaiodrrf<» Inference- . k., ,k« 

A».ni8tt« offset tlK .»«»nw of 

m,ya under 1-1-5 » the inference of commK ram from *9 gathenug of 
cloudi The ea*e of the *nii finmmK hading to the mfetenc ns 

rain hat been cited by other writer* , ,t. 

• m .-..a .frs .l.t 

pteience of the peaeoeW , hence »e have »aoptea that S „ 

U4n Cut the fact appears to be, ■* pointed ou^f 1*W» .t, .k-e, 

the Suf,„ that the inference .» of the pr,i*i«* af • so that the three 

«»ei could be then of paat, future and peeaent rami ^ . 

>nterpretal.on alio the third wouW be a c«et o! infer«n« of ^ 

. tbe difference being that while the other tvo refer to rn.«. the third 
refer! to aomethme elte 
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Hhit the velocity of the stream current has increased, and ihit the 
stream is carrying along mus course flakes of foam, fruits, leaves 
and logs of wood ,* — (fc) when one infers ‘coming ram’, he does 
'Styfrom the fact that whole hosts of ants are running aboutt 
(calmly and peacefnlly) rvath their eggs,— and not only a few 
ants i—(e) and lastly, the third Inference (that of the prcsenceof 
the Peacock {ftsm htarwg the Peacock’s scream) is wrong oolr 
when the scream is in reality not that of a Peacock, and the ob 
jServor ^ails to perceivf^the fact that 'this what I am hearing is not 
^th^ screaming of the Peacock, but some other sound resemblin? 
U \^hut ryhen the observer hears a particular (qualified) kind ?! 
fund'd e, a Sound in the mu<ieal tone called ‘saJja m 
‘which the peacock’s scream is always pitched), he realists 
that ’what’ Be Is hearing i$ that peculiar Sound which can 
emanate only from the peacock, and then whaf leads to the right 
Inference of the peacock 8 presence is that particular kind of 
Sound (pitched in the * Sjdja * tone, and not «hst merel) re 

sembles it >aguely ).§ such infallible Inference of the peacoek> 
presence from Its scream IS drawn 6v serpents ( who can netf 
mistake any mimicking Sound to be the ‘peacock's scream’) 
Thus then it is clear that when a jierson tries to infer from 
the perception of an an-oooftfied thing something that can be 
inferred from the perception of a parlieohr qBolifitd ihini, the 
fault lies with the inferring person, not with the Inferen ce it'clf 


* All theie idditiotvil ides* d« not atue when the rue t« due to »oin< 
ohetniction placed in the couree of the (tccaio 
t The BSafyaetrJi'a expUint •« 

Uffe Dumber ot eaW rvonmgaWue in feteadly groups 

And when the ninnm* •hour f« due to frirfit eaurej by the demoli'i«’ 
oftheneits there would be only • few of them running ibout distrecwdlr 
and i»ot hoeli of ihem caimfy and peacefully 

I So also III »he/rj« Inference n would be wrong only jf the rnif 

faiIedtona{(ceth»»rt'‘»'»v*ntt>eM»erwa»dueto jti courae h»»p»W I*”* 

ohitructed and the jrMnid Inference would be wrong M/y if ibe man f* 
to ptreeive thitonlys rnrt trerervamne ebnor ihrwsh frjfl’t cauw® 

by the destruction of a pcrCrcularaitt neet 
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Section 7 

EArnminniion 0 / fftc rtofure 0 / Time — specialh Present. 

Satras 40-44 
BHASYA 

It has been asserted (in the 6A(fs>d, under Su 115) th?t 
Inference is applicable to all three pemts of' time because tl 
apprthenJs the three pants c(f time Against this also* the 
followinR objection has been raised (by the Bautldha)— 

Scfro 40 

[P3roap/iisc]—‘*There is no Present (Time} . for when an 
object falls, the only possible points of time are — that which 
bssiheen fallen through, and that which has to be fallen 
Ihrougli.”! 

chasya 

“When the fruit becomes detached from the stalk (it fills 
and) comes gradually nearer and nearer to the ground, now 
It IS sc nearing the ground, the space above the fruit find 
below the tree) IS space trcucrsed . and the time related to that 
frai’enerf space u “'that which has beer fallen fftrojgA” (i e the 
Pasl) . and the space below the fruit (and above the ground) is the 
space (0 be tfaoersed , and the time related to this latter space is 
* thot which has to he fallen threvih' (1 < the Future) and (apart 
from these two) there is no third space, in relation to which 
there could be the notion of iemg fraiTwseil which would give 
use to the conception of the Present Time From thi^ we 
conclude that there is no such thing aw Preienl Time ” i 
SlUro 41 

(Answer to the Piinvipuisal— [If there is no Present' 
Time] the other two (‘Past* and 'Future') also would be 
inconceivable , as these are relative to that 

* Th« JIAdpynfjm/ni mlcipieia she iJw *o n>»B6 ^iKit tlic cpj>ontni 
otiiecii in the three pomls of lime, just at tie does to the three IcinUt of 
Rtaion (dciilt with in the preceding Sertion) 

1 Dr ''iTish Chindra Vidyabhmani find* in thii sotia a tliiiinri 
I'fertncc lo ihe Ttic mcrrmqiliOn o( a doctrinr, howciCf, 

^®e» not ju»nfj ui to rmid it aa icfctnnt to any part.cubr w«rl, i i ' 
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As a matter of fact, Time is not manifested by (conceived of 
lit relation to) Space, tt is manifested by t*® 
tbattve have the conception of the lime has been falhnthroiii^ 
(i e Pas/Time) when tittadtmo/ foiling,— wbichis expressed bj 
the phrase ‘it/o/Zi’— has ceased and vhen that same action 
gororf /o Aasjert, we have the conception of Time that has to 
faHen ihroBihii t /"cfare Time) , and lastly, when the action of 
the thing is perceived as gang on at the tune, we have the con 
ception of 'Present' Time Under the circumstanees, if a peison 
were never to percetvc the odion as going on* at the time 
what could he conceive of as ‘having ceased' or at ^gomg 
to happen’? For as a matter of fact, what js meant by'tion 
haring been fallen thiougb* is that the aetion of falling »' 
(jver, ha» ceased . and what is meant by ‘time to be faUet 
through ' la that the action 18 going to happen , so that at both 
these points of time (Past and Fo lure) the object is devn,d of the 
action , whereas when we have the idea that the thing i* 
falling', the Object is actually connected (imbusd) with 
tho aetwn , so that what the Present Time apprehends (mdi 
Cites) IS the actual existing connection of the Oijref and the 
Action , and thus it is only «« ‘be basis of this (existing eonnec 
tion and the time indicated by *0 that we can hav-e the con 
ception of the other tiro points of Time (Past and Future), 
which latter, for this reason. nouJd not be conceiraWe it the 

• present ' Time did not exi.t fnius then all the lAree points 
ofTime being realities, there is nothing wrong in the ides that 

‘ Inference is applicable to the three points of Tune' ]l 


.und. fer «!.« »» net far mere -.«« tithe opP""«“ 

taken 

+ The reality of Sf* conoepCivn the thing u JalKns -on 
. ^tp in. .. baacd-eannw be demei , *• it u alteated bf 

-i- 'f *' '"■'“""’.r™ 

aire>-T» , . lawiodueed by»b» grayiiy »f ‘be ''ben ” 

’^’‘rit^en rlm^rdfe'^-beoit ftfr.Jf tSTioae cffM leouW .1 ^ 
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Ssira 42 

Then Agam^ — 

As & matter of fact, the conceptions of ‘ Past * and 
Future * cannot be merely relative to each other 
latASjYA 

If the conceptions of ‘Past’ and * Future ' could be merely 
relative to each other,—* accompbshed on the basis of each 
other’, — then we mtght accept the rejection of the ‘Present’ 
As a matter of fact, however, neither the conception of ‘Future’ 
can he based upon the conception of the ‘Past’, nor that of the 
Past’ can be baaed upon that of the ‘Future’ By what reason- 
ing and by what means would the conception of ‘Past* be 
obtained > — How too in relation to the notion c£ ‘Past’ would 
you^ obtain the notion of ‘ Future ? ’—Or by what means would 
you get at the conception of the ‘Future’ at all ’ That is to 
^3y> sU this cannot be explained, i( you reject the ‘Present’ time 
It might be urged that — ^"tbere are several such pairs 
of relative conceptions as '/ong and aAort’, ‘groonrf end ufldrr- 
ilmund end a/iade', where one is merely relative to the 
other , and m the same manner the conceptions of 'paii and 
hiafe' could be accomplished entirely in relation to each other ’’ 
■nils, however, cannot be accepted, jn the absence of special 
Wessons That is tc say, just as you have cited some examples 
tof relative terms), so could we also cite 'ome counter-examples 
(to show that conceptions do not arise merely m relation to 
each other) . for instance, just as the pairs of conceptions as 
co/oar and fouc/r, 'odour end /cafe’ are *uch in which the con- 
«ptiona arc not merely relative to each other, in the same 
manner the conception* of ‘past and Jutuf*' also could not 
be accomplished entirely m relation to each other (And 
unless you have adduced some special reason in favour of the 
effectiveness of your examples, we cannot accept them in the 
face of ihcie counter-examples.] (We have answered your argu- 
'*'*nt alter assuming that the instances you have cited ate 
fcaily those of purely relative conceptions ] As a matter of 
fact, no conceptions which are accom- 

plished merely in relation to each other ; for if one were entirely 
dependent upon the other, then, the negation of one would 
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imply the negation of the other and thut there vroutd be negation 
of both , that IS to say jf the esisteoce of ooe were entifel/ 
dependent ujicn the other, then, upon uhit would the ctistencc 
of the former be dependent ’—And if the existence of t''* 
former depended upon the other, on nbat would the existence 
of this latter depend ?— And thus as in the absence cf the om 
the other could not be possible the result would be that Mh 
AQuId be impossible 

INTRODl CTORY BH^§YA ‘ 

Further, Presem Time »* indicated by the ettslence of 
things as we find in such conception* as the Substance 
exiafj ‘Ouality «s there ‘ Motion i* there', and "O on * that 
for one who doe* not admit thi*— 

Ssin 43 

There being tiu 'Present' there eotild be no cogniticn c{ 
anything (by any Instrument of Cognition) as tie Perceplien 
would be possible t 

Perception •» btoughl about by the tonlact cf the tense omr» , 
with the object 1 and that which is not presenf-that it (ex 
,Aypoth«i) which is non enstenl— cannot be in contset with a 
sente-organ and there i* no'hmS "hich our Cy*poncnt ircepts 
as preseni Of exiaTing eo chat for him ihere can he r>o dale ef 
percepliea (m the shape of sense-object contact) no oA/erf c/p«r 
e«p<ioii(inthe shape cf existing things) and no j>ereef>/ionaf cog 
mlm And there being no PercepUoo there could be no Inier 
ence Of lerbal Cognition as hoth of these are based upon Per 
ception Thus all lostnimenis rf Cogniiios hccoinng impo^jiblr 
th«c could be no cognition of anjthiogat alt 


Thai i»w»r ^ PreMwr Tint* i* noi only hr the not "" 

offif/.m butslio br iJe at.ioo ol Bfl 

nlfs 1 menu « b« •" «'-»«»«'«• Ml""'"'' 

•I THe »« on* of *e I be •* ■?!>»« diwpper' 

r».Ltthevdonot«sreo-3'»‘-era«/r/rfnth«ursJ twuhe ttuofxol Bf’i 

4, 1 . ndicaf'd bf^a action r*ISe*r)lh»l eateodi over aJ! thinp T'» 
'Ferception rmpo.«b!e end d^nee eieiy oiher form of 

and the 
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Then again, as a matte* of fact, the Pre^enl Time is actuallj 
recognised in two ways <oinetinies it is indicated by the 
enee 0/ fAin^s (i e by the mere action ofBflinij), — as for instance, 
in the conception ’the %ihstance eJcufs, ’ — and sometimes it is 
indicated by a scries o/ acfions, — cj! in such conceptions as 'he 
a cocking’, ‘he w aiifmg’, , this ‘ senes erf actions ’ may consist, 
either in several actions bearing upon a single thing, or in 
a tepctttion of the same action (on the same thing) . of the form 
cr kind IS the action spohen of as is cooking’, which consists of 
several actions beating upon the same thing — the action of 
cooking ' comprising the actions of ulactng the pot upon the oven 
pouring Water inJo the pot, nutitn^ nre into il, /etching fuel * 
^‘ehtineihe/ire,slirrtn 6 wttfi the ladle ttrainmg the groei, and 
irmjjmj down the pel from the owrn —in the action of eattmi' 
0*1 the other hand, we have a repetition of the same action for 
» man IS said to be ‘cutting’ wood when he repeatedly raises the 
axe arid lets it fall upon the wood Now (in both these cases! 
that which is feeing enoW and that which ifl ieini? cut u that 
which 18 feein;] ae«t( open t' e tonwecirO with an action at ifec 
'preaenf' time] 

INTRODkClOKY BHA^YA 

Inasmuch as ii is only in connection with what is 4 tini( ri’or* 
(being operated upon liy an Action) that, — 

5iHna 44 

— we have the conceptions of has been done ' and to be 
done '—It follows that the idea (of the Present) is established 
In both ways 

BHASYA 

When the ‘ scries of actions ‘ ( comprising Cootinj! ) is not 
"•et commenced and IS only intended to fee done, n is spoken 
of as ‘will cook’ which denotes the 'Future ,Time.— when 
the ' senes of actions has ceased and its purpose aecomplished, 
It IS spoken of as.’has cooked’ , which denotes the Past Tune, • 
»nd lastly, wlien the ■ senes of actions* has commenced (and 
has not ceased), It 18 spoken of as ‘is cooking’, which denotes 
the ‘Present’ Time, Now of these, ihatsvhich has ceased is what if 
• fuel fet 7 hJiig and fireJi^tiiH? aKouId come first , as diey do 

>n the t'ariifcn ‘ 
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po en of as has been done that which intended to be doae 
(and not yet commenced) » what is spoken of as * to be done 
ana that which IS gome on (has been commenced and has not 
raded; IS spoken of as ‘hctiig: done’ N'ow we find here that 
the collocation of the three point* of time is with reference to * 
senes of actions * (of Cooking), and is possible only when it is 
conceived of as ' present *, heingspoken of either as ‘ is cookies 
or as 18 being cooked’, wherein what is expressed is the fonli 
noitj of the senes of actions, and not either non-eommencemert or 
cessation This Present ’ is conceited of m both ways — i e 

(1) as not mixed up with the notions of Past and Future and 

(2) as miTed up with them ,* that conception of Present winch 
js onmixed, we find in such expressions as ‘ the substance exists ’ 
where the Present i* indicated by the mere existenee (continuity 
of the Substance) , while such expressions as ‘is cooking’, ‘is 
cutting ' and the like indicate the Preient as involving all three 
points, of Time, and as expressing the continuity of a series ef 
oehens t There are other ways also of this involved use of the 
Present Tense, met with in ordinary usage when for ma 
tanee, It IS used With a View todeoote protiinity (to Past or 
Future ), and such other idea* t 

From all this the conclusion is that there is such s thing ts 
the ‘Present’ Time 

Section 8 


Craminatioe o/ Ana(«^ieol Co^niUoft 
Sutras 45 49 
Sstra 45 

[Psrvapchsa ] — “There can be no Analogy on the basis of 
either perfect or partial resemblance ’’ — § 

* The BhaiyaiaitJrs caplauis apmrhlah and cya^ntrilaA «> 
«nd utAilnA 

f When we say helicoohiog some of the let oni compos nj the 
composite act of cooking hs*e been done while some are being done and 
some are yet to be done 

j ForelsmpJes *e« Kdrlilo 

4 When one pereeitei the (cseinbltnee in the snimtl before h><n of 
the bull and temembert at Hve estne umeifib aotice tlftt'asis iffs 
IS the gatayo*,— thi»P«roepl'on of resemUsare along with the reniembrioc* 
betomes the means thst sceompl she* the tognuion of die etmneet on ef 
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bhX^ya 

(a) There can be no Analogy on the basis of perfect or 
absoJoie resemblance ; for certainly there can be no s^ich concep- 
tion as ‘ as the bull bo the hull ’ laod this would be the sense 
of the sentence * as the bull so the gaoa'fa if perfect resemblance 
between the two were ineantl (B) Nor can Analogy be based 
upon partial resemblance, for there is no such conception 
as as the bull so the buffalo’ [and this is what the sentence 
as the bull so the ’ might mean, if the sense conveyed 

were that of semt-perfeci resemblance , as the buffalo has many 
points of resemblance to the bulll (C) Nor lastly can Analogy 
be based upon parhoZ or reiemfi/ance , for all things cannot 
be conceived of as resembling one another [and such would be the 
said v4nd/ojy, if it were based upon slight resemblance, for all 
^hmgs are similar in some way or the other] ” 

Stttro 46 

[Puroapaksa a'iju?erec/)~'lnasinuch &s Analogy is based 
upon such resemblance as is actually recognised, there is no 
room for the ob{ec tion that has been urged * 

the name ‘gavaya with the aniirti p«rcetvvd» So that ihii reeognitiun cf 
die connection of the name ,t 'AtMlogical Cnjnut'on’. end the mtsni by 
*hich thit IS brought about has been called Analogy ’ This, ihe Purva- 
pslttiii says, la not risht , for does tlie advKe upon which the cognition 
1* bsied — ‘as the bull to the goroya —denote perjrct resemhUnce, 
Umfptrjeet (almcnt perfect) resembUnce, Of only ittght, partial resem- 
blance? Neither of these la possible 

* The exact seme conveyed by a sentence depends upon the eontezt 
sad suchoiiier circumitancea , to that what particular tort of resisemblsnce 
IS cxpreaied by a certain sentence mil be eontigent upon these, eg, when 
the advisory aentcocc 'as the bull so die gavaya I IS addrasied to a person 
, 'hokno^g animals as she buRslo and die like, st ii stmt perjeet 

' ^“"''Wanee that IS meant , so that when the man sees the ^nreyo, and finds 
J ^^et It has several points of resemblance to the bull, he recognises ic ea 
. '1^'^ya’, even though there IS similar resemblance between the bull 

i the huffslo, the man Will not recognise the animil as a 'huflalo , for, 
already pointed out, he perfectly knows wbat a buffalo is, then under the 
apccial ciTcumstancea of the Case, the sentence 'as the bull so the gavaya', 
could never be understood to rieais ‘as Ihe bull so the buffalo. —Tatparyj. 

Ihe Suira speaks of ‘such resemWaoeo as is rceognited , and the 
rcniaddfti adds that wh«t is meant is tbax resembUnce of which tlie idea i» 
ttived from the particular advisory sentence— f. g 'as the bull so the 
Javayu’. 
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As a matter of fact, the Analogy (mentioned in the advisor) 
sentence) does not proceed on the basis of either perfect or 
sent perfect or slf{ht resemblance , it proceeds with reference to 
(r e as indicative, and on the basis of) such re^embltnce a* 
IS actually recognised (from the advisory sentence), and which 
arises in reference to {i e as indicative of, pointing to) the 
relation of cause and effect* [between the Analogy and the 
recognition^ the connection of the particular name with the 
particular thing] t And in a case where these conditions are 
found to be present Analogy cannot be denied For this reason 
the objection that has been urged (in Su 44) is not relevant 
INTRODICIORY SHA§\A 

[The Punapaktin says) — In that case, Analogical Cognition 
may be regarded as purely tnferenttol' 

Soirc 47 

‘ Because it consists in the cognition of what ts not 
perceived by means of what is perceived ' 

BHA5AA 

“Thatisiosaj just as the cogrition of Fire which is not 
perceived by means of hmokc which is perceived is /n/eren 
ttal — so the cognition of ibe unperceived govoja by means of 
the perceived ball should be tnfertnUal —so that Analogical 
Cognition docs not in any way differ from the Inferential I 
■“ “• ^ai 1* the relition Mibsivting between wh»t t» fcaoice and Kfcel 
mnAei it kmten ^DkaiyatiKdra 

t Thetis to »ay thereesn be no eettriction ai to eny pertiCuUr sortof 
resemblance upon which Anafosy cen be based What happens la that 
when one has become cognisant of some aort of tesembUnce by means of 
the advisory sentence be cornea to recognise the relation of cause and effect, 
between the rMfinWi«r«andtbe«>gnit}on of the coaneetioo of the partwwbr 
thitig and the particular luroe And »hat precise sort of lesemblaiiee » 
recognised will depend upon tircumttaocea so that there can be no sutli 

restriction aa that Analogy IS based upon prdect Tnimltemi only or o" 

lemi fer/rrt resemUeiut or onrft/hl rMewWaaee only —{Totparya 

Fariiuddhi) i 

J The sentence as the bull so the geoeya describes the unperceiv" 
tavjiyo ibrough the perceived bull *nd one who has heard this aeotene* 
when he comes to prrttivt the yaveya he does not apprehend anythin 
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' iNTnOOrCTORY BHA$^ A 

The Siddhantin answers— Cognition does differ 
from the ir/eren<ia? “By what reasoning do you arrive at this 
conclusion '* [The answer is gi\en in the Sutra 1 — 

Sutra 48 

In regard to the ‘Unperceived’ Gavaya we do not find 
i any use for the particular Instrument of Cognition called 
‘Analogy 

BHAi^VA 

[What actually happens m Analogical Cognition is as 
I follows]— A person who has ».ccn the Bull and has been apprised 
! of the resemblance (between the Bull and the Gavaya) cwiies 
' to /irrcejug an animal (of unknown name) resembling the Bull, 
»nil then arrives at the cognition this is gaeaya in which be 
I ^scognises the application of the name gavaya —non this 
I certainly la not hftrence * 

I raaie then what he has learnt (tom the said seniwce even the connection 
ortlieaame geveia with the perticular animal is knowm only from that 
‘iw/*”** ^*tbat in snalrtgieal cngnitiOA rhe cm of tht psroeivcd 

gives rite to the eopoition of the animal frmrin^ tht name rf gavoya 
t ** •*°t perceived Even thmigb the yntmyn u aetuallv ptrtiii'td when 
^tne inilogical cognition appears yet the animal ai btaring tfit parhcular 
”<!*■« can never be said to be prretiped for ibe applicat on of the name 
epends entirely upon the advisory sentence sn that vihen the qualifying 
it not perceived even thoogh the sninal itself it perrened yet es 

1 OB? irirt rte {va?i/<vjf,c»r die •unmal is aol pere-eittri ) Tliiis bemu t)ie 
j**8niii6n of |}ie unperceived bv fiseans of the perceived Analojiical Cognition 
ij'* Purely mjtrenlial Such is die sense of the Piirtapuho — Turpuryti 

The apcoiei gotiaya >s that to wluch the name gat aya belongs 
j ^ cppiiied by meant of the senlCTice aathe bull so the gavaya 

j* *''**'*”* **n**noc cyprejies la the rescsibhace to the bull of a cemm 
niwnammal nor does the word gitmia at occurrinB in the sentence 
said teaemblancc so tint at the time that the aciitencc is heard 
« cognisant of the connection bet»een the name 

*TOI!nif* **‘d the unknown animal and what actually happens m uaa/oKiruf 
* ’°ri IS that when the partseolat animal comet tn be actually »ie* the 
^h '** *** '^hieh that ammal belonsa betonies Eerteiceif and thence results 
that this animal bdonpato the species named ‘gamya , tnd 
'*"'®®l'<tationof ‘analoey which sa that found to operate upon the 
f*" *''i»d,a}i<i i^otuvperf/itn’Jgatayir-^iarparya 
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(There is a further difference between Analogical and 
ferential CognifionsJ — Analog) »« (propounded) /or the «rhe of 
another person , that w to say, it is propounded by a person who 
knows both members (of resemblance), for the benefit of s" 
other person to whom one member, the upameya (the obje« 
that IS described as resembling a known thing), is not known * 

Sa)S the Opponeitf,—* If what you mean is that Analogy'* 
for the benefit of another person, then what you say is not right 
for as a matter of fact, the cognition arising therefrom belocg* 
to the man himself , certainly, my good Sir, when the mi" 
propounds the analogy in the words, 'as the hill so the iaoayo 
the cognition produced by »* ar«$es id the man himself Ou*t 
much as in another person) (so that being for one's own benefit 
as well as for that of another person. Analogy is exactly lih 
Inference! ” 

We do not deny that the resoliing cognition arises in m 
man also . what we mean is that the propouoder’* own ccgmtion 
IS not anclogiMl . for 'Analogy is that which accomplishes what 
has 10 be accomplished on ibe basis of well known resembfsnce 
'(says the Sufra. M 6 ) . and certainly for the man to whom both 
methbers of the analogy are wellknown and as such fully ee 
fOfflo/iaAr./. there can be no relation (between Analogy and the 
Cogpiuoa) oi vbit IS io U iieet>mphsheJ and the nirfliis accom 
plishing It 

Further — „ 

Saira 49 

ha, mild. »■ An.lolJ '» 'I' 

_so ' It cannot b* regarded as non different (from Inference) 
BlrtSVA 

i, _ niatter of fac*. Analogy is always stated in the form 
' by means of which the common property (constituting 

..menijwied.so'tliatit cannot be the same as 
I* 7 «ncc This also is what constitutes a difference between 
AmVogy and infere nc*' 

*« betl«e resdiBB *• found in the Pun M$s 

srrframl .to'iM !'■” I 

L 4b.i.. aftfmSn wpo,.tob.iteb.m.r..a.m 
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Section 8 

Examination of Word (tn general). 

Sutra 50-57 
Sfifra 50 

[Purtfapaija] — “ ‘Word' is ‘Inforence', — (I) because its 
objective is such as is amenable to Inference only, — being 
(as it is) not apprehended (by Perception) 

BHA5YA 

(I) “ Word IS only Inference, and not a separate Instru* 
merit o{ Cognition ‘Why so*’ Because the objective of (object 
cognised by means of) Word is such as is amenable to Inference 

' How do you know that it can be inferred * ’ Because it is not 
apprehended by means of Perception In the case of Inference 
what happens is that the Sob/rd. which is not already appre 
bended by means of Perception, comes to be cognised afterwards 
by means of the already known* Pfobans,— such »s the process 
of Inference, — and in the case of Word, also an object which 
18 not already known (by means of Perception) comes to be 
cognised atterwards, by means of the already-known ^ord, — 
8uch IS the process of verbal cognition Thus we find that 
‘ Word ’ IS only ‘ Inference (and Verbal Cognition is purely 

Inferential) 1" 

INTaOOL'CTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also ‘Word’ is only Inference’ — 

Sutro 5/ 

(II) “Because cognitions do not involve two diverse 
processes " 

"when the 'Instrurnents of Cogniiiiin are different frotr, 
one another, he cogriition (brought about by them) involves 
'wo distinct processes . for instance, the cognUionil process 

• 'Perceived ' — Bhniyacatidra % 

t The I'robana pul lotwajd in the niicra, IS ihe fact of the object um 
^‘'”S P’f apt, ble— iaya the Vartiha Th»t eogmlion is Cilled Inferential 
''■bleb apprehends an object not coBtiisaMe by Perception, and appears in 
»be Make of Perceptiontof the Probans m ihe Inference, of the Word >n 
Verbal Cognition) , and a Verbs! Cognition fuIMIs these conditions, it i> 

purely inferential — Talparja 

N B. 12 
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tation tht Word, where ‘nord’ i$ in the PwiessHe cjse 
{taking the Genitive case ending) , but we do not admit that 
between them there IS any such relation as consists in Conlael 
\ot Inherence ,* and it is only on the basis of some relationihifi 
of this latter kind that verbal cognition could be regarded as 
tn/erenital] " But why »s such relation not admitted > " For 
the ample reatan that (w mcA relatm can be recognised by 
means of any instrament of Cognition t For instanced the 
Contact between the \^ord and ita denotation cannot be recogois 
<d by means of Inference, as it is beyond the reach of the 
aePse-organa , that u to say, tl e object denoted by the Word is 
beyond the reach of that seD>e>oiyan by which rhe Word useiS ja 
apprehended , and (not only tbit, but] there are also many 
objects (of verbal cognition) that are absolutely beyond the 
reach of any senae-otgan , and as a matter of (act, onl) auth 
contact IS apprehended by the aenae-organs sa holds becneen 
objects perceptible by llie same aenae^rgan 
rNTROOLCTORY BIlASVA 


Then again if the relation cemprehended at hetneer the 
Word and the thing denoted by it were in the form of ‘contact’, 
then (o) either the ihiflf«veold go over to (come into juttapcsi 
tion with) the Word —or (A) the Word would go over to the thing 

of fc) both would go over to both Now ir» rrgard to these ne 

find that— 


« PripuKisnyif<iicr,a>dyi"rea>re>>^ Bhvyataaire 

t InbotheditiorsoflherdrnaolhiaivprKVWdnaSuiia But it u 

rol found either m the or enf of the Sluiri M»s 

i ^ITirlheB^flOoarJrt** f®' •'***]' reUt^n of «"'«« >« «h»‘ 
.fi iteneMlientwIdbeonly oneof the feJloaing k.nd,_{e) .t 
.n.gbt be of the oatuie of ideor-r «• (« « re!« ^ of 
dtL« and Jooctod 

or(cl itmighl^ j nhile eimltin itgd-e 

't^Vnltlyorv oecurriogtnthedefintKmof Feieeption Aifor(i) 

admit of th«f«taaoO*P neefnnotadmrf .1 to be ’* 

Catriitet 
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•Sutra 54 

There can be no such relation [between ihc Word and 
its Denotation] also because we do not find (actual) filling, 
burning and cutting (a) ; 

And beeaose the place {ef ulleranee) and the cause (Anmnr ^ort) 
are not eoextafcnl* (b) , — this (additional argumerO is what is 
indicated hy the particle ‘ cfl ‘ also ' in the Sutra t 

[it has beer shown that the ‘contact’ between the Word and 
the thing denoted b> it cannot be cognised by neans of 
Perception 1— (a) Nor can it he known by means of Inference 
that the thing goes over to tlic Word , for if it did so, it would 
mean that the thing goes over to the Word . and as the Word ts 
utteted in the niouth§ and Ay the effort biobsisiing in the Soul of 
the Man pronouncing the word), there should be filling of the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘Food’ — 'burning in the 
mouth on the. utterance of the word ‘ Fire ’ — and raffing in the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘Sword la< the things. 
/oDi/, /ire and stuord, which are denoted by ihe three words, 
would, under the theory, go over to the Word, whuh has appear* 
ed in the mouthj . as a matter of fact, however, no such effects 
tte perceived , so that, inasmuch as no such effects are produced, 
the conclusion is that there is no such relation of contact [bet- 
ween the Word and the thing denoted, in the sense that the 
thing goes over to the Word) 


(A) As regards the second alternative — that the \Sord goes 
over to the Thing,— if this were so, then no utterance of the 
Word would bepossible.as neither the place (of utterance) noi 
Its cause would be co-exisient (at the place where the Thing is) , 
—the ‘place’ of utterance is the throat and such other parts of 
the body, and Us ’cause’ consists of the particular effort of man , 
and neither of these would aub«ist where the Thing exists 1 


• Parasparoumonadht-karaxyam wisaWofOli ttyarthsh Bhanatandra 
,1 Tli«rir8tiilwrn«ive(«)i»notps»*»iWe.l>s«U6eofi>.r reason Riven 
IB tW bu„g _ jhe second allernativc ffc> is not pO't'We., 
reason added in the £Aai}n. %% implied bj lh« particlo th . These resiors 
■»e erpUined by the BAoJja jo the next sentcact 


1 IS the fight relduiR lupported by b» but three Ml* »nd 

«Un by the I'arufci 

X both -place of utterinec and humsti effort— subsist in the man s 


®'*yi "liile Ihe Thing i* outside 
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(e) Lastly, as „ck of the ts«o alteiiiativn has bs™ foaod to 
taunto»aWo,nil,vi<lually.M,at.«poss,ble to accept the third 
alter^t.te, that both (the Word and the Thme) go over to both 
The conclusion thus is that there can be no ‘ contact ’ bet 
ween the Word and the *rhiii£. 

Satra 55 


eSays the OppaneotJ— “From the fact of there hefnf i 
irmitation upon the denotation of Words, there can he no 
denial (of relationihip between tbemV’ 


BKA5VA 


Ina*much as tre ace that there it a hmrtation at to the 
cognition of certain things arising from certain words, »e infer 
that what causes this limitation is some sort of relationship 
between the words and the ihiogs denoted by them,— for if 
there were no such determining relation, ewj word nvuld 
denote etery thing For this reason there cannot be a denial of 
the said relationship” 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

The ansner to the above argument of the Opponent ts as 
followa— 


Ssfi’a 56 

The reasoning cannot be accepled, as the cognition of the 
denotation of s Word h based upon Conrention. 

As a matter of fact, the restriction thst «e find in cottaec 
tion with the denotation of words IS due, not to any (eternal) 
relation between them, but to Conoenfion. When we said on 
a previous occasion ( Kide above ) that we Jo admit that there 
IS such relahan between then os ta expressed by the assertion 
‘saeh IS the denotation ef this Word^, where Word is in the 
Possessive cose,— what we referred to was this Convention 
"But what IS this ConOention ?” ‘Convention’ is the ordinance 
restricting the denotation of words by such injunctions as ‘such 
and such a thing IS to be denoted by such and such a word 
And as a matter of fact, it «s only when this ordinance i’ 
known that there arises any cognition from the use of a word, 
while if the ordinance is not known, even though thewonl 
IS heard pronounced, it does not give rise to anv Cognition 
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(it expresses nothing) This fact (that verbat cognition 
arises only when one knows that ‘such and such a thing is 
denoted by such and such a word*) cannot be denied b) 
even one who holds that there is an (eternal) relationship 
between the Word and the thing denoted by itp Ordinary men 
come to recognise this Convention (which is the ordinance of 
God) hearing upon words by observing their use in common 
pailince*, and It IS for the prcscning of this God-made Con- 
vention that we have the science of Grammar, which explains 
and determines that form of speech which consists of single 
Wor^s — [by showing that n word can be regarded as eorree! only 
when used in the form and in the sense imparted to it by God, 
'vhen propounding the ordinance and thereby fixing the Conven- 
tion upon that word,— and it is incorrect when used in another 
iormor another sense], and of that form of speech which 
consists of senfeneer, the only explsnation or deHnition possible is 
that It is ‘such collection of connected Words as expresses one 
complete idea ’ 

'rhus we conclude that, even though the Wood is denotative, 
there 18 not the slightest reasont (or use) for the inferring of 
sny (permanent) relationship in the form of Contact t 
Sstfa 57 

Also because there is no such limitation (m actual usage) 
among di fferent people § 

* Th« Bhaijiitandra explain* as *lhe person to 

"homs direction is addtesied’ the aentence according lo thi*. would 
"'••"—'ihe relationship IS reeoanised by ’'•tvhiOR the action of the man to 

*hom the verbal dtrecfion r* addressed ’ 

t Bolh Pun Mss. and the ^Aojjpttfndnt read "hich giies 

Sood aenae * not Che of reason or use «hiJe OWgtjtsfcT can 

be made ti> give tome sense onl^bjr ■ foiocd oonsUuction The UAujyo. 
«»dri, parpme. me. 

t Such heme the case, inasmudi a* n® natural relationship 

"""eenlheXVord and its dfnotaUon it la not iieht for the Opponent 
lo urge such relationship with a view tn identify Word vilh Inference 

“hich la based upon the natural relationship between the Prohans and the 

I * robandum — ruiforya. 

< It IS noteworthy that ihewwd vats’ here stands for peeplt and not 
^^■^MtheUSnjyaparaphriiealbetetinasrefemnK to Ksu, Aryas and 
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Gili^VA 

{Secause there IS (lirenKy in actual usage among diverte 
the denotation of things by words must be regarded a* 
feJed tifW/T cjiTeenfiart, anrf not upon any natural rclatioasfiip 
As a matter of fact, ve £ftd that among such diverse people U 
Sages, i^ryas and Mf^chebhas, they make me of words for ex 
pressing things in say way they choose {uithout my restriction^ 

and if there were any natural rtUlionship between Words snd 
their denotations, no such arbitrary usage would be possible , for 
instance, m the case of the hgAf of fire, we iind that its cjpabihiy 
of f eing the cause of making eolour cognised (where the telatmn 
ship IS natural and eternal), docs not fail among any particular 
people at a)! * 

SfCTJON JO 

On ' IVnrti ' m Partualar (i e ScriptareJ 
Soirt$a 55 60 


{Piimviritfiso]— ''In the Scriptural texts dealing reipective\j 
With— (o) the Polfoicmo iafi (the sacrifice hid down for the 
purpose of obtaining a son) (W the Hovana (oblations) and 
(e) Repetiiiojis— - 

Saira 58 

“That (Word) carmot he regarded at an Instrumert 
of Right Cognition becaaae of saeb defects as (A) Fahity, 
(Bl Contradiction and (C) Tautohgy " 

BHkgVA 

The pronoun ‘that* in theSutia ismeani by the revered 
author of the Sulfa torelcr to» pirticuUr kind cf Word 

Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument pJ Right Cog 
nition(ie trustworthy) Why’ 


• (rf)Thir wwd J'flfi' i»usedliytbe/ry«toesp«i*lflrh> andby*« 
AitrtJiJwl « (Hstwword in.^i u br >« 

,ea.e of «i« snd th* Jr)-' tn«l « «“ t^* of * perttO^^' 

trtiP’t Suvh <t««sicy of “••ge <»oW *ot be pwtjble if there weW » 
natuul tebeNtnihip WocdkandthcieCeflOtiiions For Light * 

hes/soBawislttWiooWthe illomniiii* of thmri »nd tendenrg »toof 

cosruisble esurol Oe m.de lot* omoKted •nl.Tert, or Odour bv «' 
thou»«ndi of sftiMt This diremty of uage iniheciteotXVordi cm S' 
explained onty onshebans otConicfilwn vifcich can lary •moof tl*/*'’ 

ptoplet - Tatporya 
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(A) Because of the defect ofFaUtty— as found m the case 
of the text dealing with the Piifniiama Sacrifice The text 
declares that, One who desires a son should perform the Putresti, 
and yet we find that even when the Sacrifice has been finished, 
no son 18 born ; and thusfindmg a text laying iiown something 
for a Visible purpose to be false, we naturally conclude that other 
lexis, — which deal with acts for invisible (transcendental) pur- 
poses auch texts, for instance, as ‘One should perform the 
Agnihotra (for the purpose of attaimog heaven}’ — are also false 
(D) Secondly, because we find the defect of Cortlradiiton (by 
One text) of what has been enjoined (by another) For instance, 
in regard to the (Agnihotra) Oblation, we find such injunctions 
as— (a) he oblation should he olTered ajttr sunrise. iM The 
“bUtion should be offered Ae/ore simrrte (c) 'the oblation should 
be offered at a time when the start have ceaeed to be vjeiHe and 
*be eun has not become visible’ and after having laid down 
these points of time, other texts go on to say— (o) ‘ If one offers 
the oblations sunrise, the oblations are eaten up bj Shabala 
(the Dog of variegated colour)’, and (c) ‘i( one offers the oblations 
the time when the stars have set and the sun has not Ti»eft, 
the oblation* are eaten up by both Syava and Sabala , — and as 
there is apparent contradiction among these (pair* of) texts, one 
or the other must be /aUe 

(C) Lastly, because wc find the defect of loulo/ogy, in those 
texts that lay down repetition . in the text — One should repeat 
three tunes the first verse, and three times the final verse’, wc 
cd the defect of tautology , and certainly a tautological asser- 
tion ear proceed only from a demented person 

Protn all thi* the conclusion is that Word is nnt an Instru 
ment of Right Cognition (i c it is not /nisrioorfAy) , a= it is beset 
ith such defects as ’ falsity, contradiction and tautology’ 

5Dfra 59 

, Siddh5nta-.(A) Not so , as the failure is due to de- 
'tieheies in the Action, the Agent and the Means 
BHASVA 

The text bearing upon the Patres|i cannot be regarded as 
she' “Why’” Because fAe/ai/nre IS (Aie fo dfftcienats la the 
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Aefton.ifie Adenl and the Means (What the text declares ii 
that) the parents, becoming connected with the particular 
sacrifice (bj performing it), give birth to a son , so that the 
sacrt/tee is the inslrament^ the ‘means*,— the parents are the 
Agents’, and their connection with the sacrifice is the ‘Action , 
and the son la born when all these three are perfect , but when 
they are not perfect, no son la born 

In regard to the Sacrifice itself, there is ‘deficiency’ in {he 
action, when there is non.pcrfonnance or omission of its details , 
— there IS ‘deficiency’ in the djenf when the performer happens 
to be illiterate and of immoral character, there is 'dcficienc)’ 
in the means (a) when the material offered is not duly sanctified 
or has been desecrated, (h) when the mantras recited are 
shorter or longer (than their correct forms) or devoid of proper 
accent or the necessary syllables, or (c) when the sacrificial fee 
IS such as has been acquired by unfair means, or is too small, or 
consists of deprecated material 

In regard to the act of procreation itself, there is 'deficiency' 
in the oet when the method of intercourse it wrong, —there is 
‘deficiency’ in the agent when there are uterine diseases (preven 
ting conception) or defective semen , and 'deficiency* in the 
means, has been described in connection with the Sacrifice 

In regard to ordinary actions of the world, we hate the 
injunction, ‘Desiring fire one should rub together two pieces of 
wood and in connection with this, there is ‘deficiency’ in the 
act when the rubbing IS done in the wrong manner, — there is 
‘deficiency’ in the agent when there is some remissness in his 
knowledge or in hia effort . and there a ‘deficiency’ in the means 
when the wood is wet and with holes (worra-eaten) 

Now, when there are these deficiencies, the result is not 
achieved , but that does not make the said injunction ('Desiring 
fire one should mb together two pieces of wood )/afse as when 
everything «s perfect, the rcsolt does become accomplished 
And m no wav does the case of the injunction (of the fedic 

sacrifice) ‘Desinng son w’e should perform the Potre?fi’' — diffef 

from the said injunction (of the worldly act of rubbing the wood 
pieces for obtaining fire) 
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Sulra 60 

(B) — The deprccBitory zissertion applies to the changing 
a particular time after having (once) adopted it ,~ 

bha$ya 

So that there 18 no conirddicftOR tn texts bearing upon the 
Agnihotra oblations’ — this has to be supplied to the Siitra (in 
order to complete the sentence) The deprecatory test — 'When 
* man offers the oblations after sunrise, they are eaten up by the 
‘ yava dog' — la meant to point out that it la not right to change 
t e time that has been once adopted , as is done when a verson, 

avinf in the first instance made the offerings at one time (c R 
tort sunrise], changes it subsequently and makes them at 
tfiothenime (e g. o/fer sunrise) &that the text only serves 
*ptecate the a6cndo/img o/ <Ae en,foi««] prccedare (and there 
*s no contradiction* in this) 

Setro 61 

(C) -lt may be rightly regarded as a useful reiteration 

BHASYA 

'* referred to in this SOtra is the Purvapaksa argument 
*t the Veda is tainted svith ’tautology’ by reason of the repeti 
>®na that it lays down {So. 58) (Ii has to he home in mind, how 
only needless repetition lliat con&tilntes ‘tauiology’, 

, *S| however, lepetitinn with a purpose, which is called 

tnuvida , Reiteration’ Now, the repetition that is laid down 
‘n the Vedic text ‘One should recite the first verse thrice and 
f e final verse also thrice’— IS of the Utter kmd, ‘Reiteration’, 

*s It 1$ done with a porpose , the purpose being that by repeating 
c first and final verses thrice each, the number of the Ssmidheni 
Verses becomes /j/fem , and it is with reference to this that we 
^8Ve the following description of the ‘mantra’ (the ‘kindling’ 
erses)— . By means of this verbal thunderbolt with its /i/tecn 
ts 1 attack my enemy who hates roe and whom I hate’ , 
name ‘mantra thundetbolt' refers to the Ji/leen 
. verses , and this number ‘fifteen’ could not be 

^ *ined Without the aforesaid repetition (of the first and final 
®sMthe actual number of verses being only eleicn) 
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Ssira 62 

Specially as a classification of fhe texts is accepted oi 
the basis of {diversity in fbeir) purpose 
BttA?VA 

(/4 s o c/cssi/ieetton ^t^e texts is aceepied on the basis ej 
diversity in their purpose, therefore) Vedic texts must be regarded 
as ‘instruments of right cognition*, justlas ts done in common 
parlance (where every word serving a useful purpose is accepted 
as an instrument of Right Cognition) 

INTRODLCTORV BHAgYA 

The ‘classtfii at ion’ of \ecic Brahmana texts is three fold, as 
follows — 

SzUrit 63 

The texts being employed as (A) Injunctions'. (B) ‘Des 
criptions' and (C) ‘Reiterations with a Purpose’ 

Vedic texts are employed in three ways — (A) as 'injunctive', 
(B) as ‘descriptive' and (C) as ‘reiterative’, — assertions 
INTRODLCTORV A 

Of these three — 

^ufru 

The iniunction is that which prescribes (a certain act) 
BHA$YA 

That text which presences— • e urges or incites (the Agent 
to activity)— IS called ‘injunction’ and this Injunction is either 
mandatory or permissive , e S such texts as ‘One desiring 
hea>en shoafJ offer the Agniholra oblations’ 

SSlra 65 

The Descriptions — Valedictory, Deprecatory, Illus 

tr.l.ve.n<!N»rr.t.v« 

la) That test which eulogises a Certain Injunction tii 
de«;cnbingtbe(dwirtWc)result8 (following from the enjoined 
act) IS called 'LaUdictorj , such a text series two purpose* 

(1) It serves the purpose of inspiring confidence, wherebv the 
agent comes to have faith in what w thus eulogised (and is there 
by levl to perform It) (2) it also serxes the purpose of per*u» 
ding hereby on knowing the result following from a cert*(» 
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att, the agent is persuaded to df* it . e.g such texts as — ‘As the 
gods cognised all beings by means of the Sarvaiit sacrifice, this 
sacrifice accomplishes the purpose of cogmsmg all beings and 
obtaining all things , by means of this a man obtains all things 
and conquers all beings' &c , &.C 

(i) The text that describes the undesirable results (follow- 
* mg from the act enjoined) is called ‘deprecatory’ , it serves the 
> purpose cf dissuasion , whereby the agent may not do the act 
1 deprecated , e g such texts as — ^‘Thac which is known as the 
lyotistoma IS the foremost of all sacrifices, one who, without 
I performing this, performs another sacrifice, falls into a pit. the 
t act perishes and the man is destroyed ’ , and so forth 
I (e) That text which describes a contrary (different) method 
I ^ action adopted by a certain person is called ‘illustrative’ , e g 

such texts as ‘Having offered the oblation, people pour out the 

and then the mixture of ghee and coagulated milk , but the 
Caraka priests pour this mixture first and they say that this 
fixture constitutes the very life of Agni , and so forth 

((/) The text that describes a method as adopted tradi 
tionally 18 called ‘narrative’ .eg, such texts as — Thus it is that 
BjShmanas have adopted, in their hymns the Bahiapavamina 
thinking that in so doing they %v«re performing the 
icrificc in Its very womb’, and so forth 

“ Why should the illustrative and hiarrative texts be regard 
as ' Descriptive ’ (and not ' Injunctive ') > " 

These arc regarded as ' Descriptive , firstly because they 
‘ft connected with praise or i/rprecnfion, and secondly because 
indicate something connected with (bearing upon) some 
>‘bcr Injunction (to which, therefore, they are supplementary) 
Sotra 66 

(C) When the Injunction «nd the Enjoined are mention- 
again, it constitutes ‘Reiteration (with a purpose)’ 

BHA$YA 

The compound ' vi<f)iiviAif3nuefle«"« ’ means the ' anttfiaea- 
, re-mention, of (a) the ‘vidhi’, Injunction and (6) the ‘vihita’, 
-"Joined the former being verbal ‘ reiteration and the 
*‘tcr material ‘reiteration’, 6o th®* are two 
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kinds of Repetition’ so are there two kinds of ‘Reiteration’ 
also 

^Vhy should the aijeaneJ be ‘ reiterated ’ ’ ’ 

It is reiterated for the purpose of reference , it is m refer 
ence to what IS ert/oiae<f that we have either (a) praise (of the 
act) or ( 6 ) deprecation (of the omitting of the act), or (e) a 
supplementary detail is laid down , and {J) some times Reiteti 
tion js for the purpose of indicating the sequence between two 
enjoined acts, and so on other purposes may be found out 

In common parlance also, we have three kinds of assertions 
— tnjanelioe, deaerititioe and retferotive (a) ‘ One should cook 
nee ’ IS an tnjaneUon , (W ‘ Long life, glory, strength, pleasure 
intelligence — all this resides in food is a Jesenption (of the food 
whose cooking has been enjoined), (c) we hare the ‘ reiteration ’ 
(of the enjoined cooking) m the following forms ’ rook, cook, 
please where we have repetition , ’ cook quickly ‘do please 
cook ’, in the form of entreaty , and 'you mutt cook', for the 
purpose of emphasising 

Thus then, as in the case of ordinary assertions, Words are 
accepted as Tnstnitnents of Right Cognition , when it is found i 
that they are classihed according to the diverse purposes served 
by them, — exactly in the same manner, inasmuch as kedic texts 
also are capable of being classified according to the different pur 
poses served by them, they may be regarded as ‘ Instruments of 
Right Cognition ’ (as pointed out above, under Su 63) 

Satra 67 

(The Opponent says) — "There la no difference between 
‘Reiteration’ and ‘Repetition*, as both consist in the restai 
intf of the same word " 

* bhasya 

“ As a matter of fact, no distinction is possible as that 
Repetition ’ 18 roroni and ‘Reiteration ’ rijjAf Because in both 
cases a word, whose meaning has been already comprehended, 

IS repeated , so that by reason of the same word being rej'eated 
both are equally aroni ” 

Sslra 6o . 

(Aniwer>— (Reiteration is) Bot the same (as Repetition), X 
as (in the former) the re-menfion (of the word) « like the 
exhortation to go ‘more quickly 
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BHASYA 

‘ Reiteration ’ cannot be rcgatdcdasthe same as Repetition’ , 
— >\hy? — because when the re mention of a word serves a use- 
ful purpose, then it is ' Reitemion ' , *o that even though in 
‘Repetition’ also we have the re mention oE words, the re men 
tion m this case is entirely useless , while ‘ Reiteration serving 
a useful jiurpose, is like {he exhortation to (Jo ‘more eoicAly ’ that 
18 to «ay,whcn one is exhorted inthe words go quickly, quickly’, 
the meaning is ‘ go more quickly’, so that the re mention (of the 
word ‘quickly’) serves the purpose of indicating a peculiarity in 
the act (of joini , which purpose could not be accompli«:hcd by 
the single mention of the word ‘quickly’) This exhortation is 
Cited only as an instance , there are several other instances of 
rc mention with a purpose , eg when it is said he cocks and 
cooks’, what 18 meant IS that the act of cooking is unceasing, 

* village Upon village is pleasant ’ means that every village is 
pleasant, ‘God rained round and round the Trigarta country 
(the modern Jullundhur) means exception (that rainfall 
avoided that country) . Seated near and about the Wall’ means 
proximity , ’ there arc bitters and Inlters means that there are 
several kinds of bitterness 

Thus then, wc conclude that Reiteraiinu is meant to be a 
TtSerenee, for the purpose of praising or deprecating or laying 
down a supplementary detail or pointing cut the sequence of 
what has been enjoined (as explained under Su 66) 
INTRODUCTORY BHkSYA 

Qucsfion—" Does then the trustworthiness of Word (Scrip- 
ture) become established simply by setting aside the arguments 
against its trust-worthiness” I — 

Answer— It becomes osloblisheil elso bj the WlowinE post 
tive argument — 

Sstra 69 

The Trustworthiness of the Word (of the Veda) is based 
upon the trustworthiness of the reliable (veracious) expositor, 
lost like the trustworthiness of Incanlalions and of Medical 

Scriptures 
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BIlA^YA 

“In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical Scriptures 
consist ’ ” 

It consists in this fact that, when the Medical Scriptures 
declare that 'by doing this and thu one obtains what he desires, 
and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what is undesira 

bJe’ and a person acts accordingly, — the result turns out to be 

exactly as asserted , and this show« that the said Scriptures are 
fnre. not arong, m what they as«ert 

In the case of Ineaalalions also it is found that whenever 
they are used for the purpose of averting such evils as poison, 
ghosts and thunderbolt, they are found effective, in bringing 
about that result , and this fact establishes the ‘trustworthiness’ 
of the Incantations 

“But to what IS all this insltcorihineti due ’ ’’ 


It IS due to the trustworthiness of the veracious expositor 
“And in what does the trustworthiness of veracious ex* 
positors consist ’ ’’ 

It consists in the following facts— that they have a direct 


cognition of the real essence of things— they have compassion on 
living beings, — and they arc desirous of describing things as the) 
reallv exist As a matier of fact, veracious persons (a) have a 
direct perception of the real e»senceof things, —thatis, they know 
that such and such a thing should be avoided by man, and also 
the method of avoiding it.— that such and such a thing should be 
acquired by man, and also the method of acquiring it,— (6) the) 
take compassion on living beings,— that is. they feel as follows — 

‘These poor creatures being by themselves ignorant, there is no 
other means, save instruction, ava lable to them for knon.nir 
things, until the) know, they cannot either perform or avoid an) 

acts and unless they do perform acts, it cannot he well wilh 

them and there IS no one (save myself) who would help them m 
matter —so. well. I am going to instruct them about things 

S lhTv «,V..nd I Uo. ,h,m, h.,i« .0 

lostnict.onj, th,-, crcmre. »ill undtrstinil Ihini;!, incl thtn 

bv th,j -h,n ,>"'‘1 r 1 

»h.t .hould 1 « t,U up • It «. cn Ih.. b.ti. that tht ' 

ofittaciouspataoiti ptocreds , ,iid»tcti an act .a loon 
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this threefold authority of the Veracious Expositor, and is per- 

fortned according!), It actusllv accomplishes the purpose (it is 
meant to accomplish) From this it follows that the instruction 
of tcracious persons is trustworthy . and this leads to the 
teracious expositors themselves being regarded as trustivorthy 

Thus (trustworthiness having been found m) the instruction 
of the \eracious Expositor, in the form of the Medical Scriptures 
(that part of the Veda which treats of the Medical Science,) 
which deal with visible things,— from this we infer the trust- 
worthiness of those parts of the Veda also which deal with 
invisible (transcendental) things as the ground of trusiworthincfs 
— which consists in the irustw/orthtness of the Veraclou^ Fxposi. 
tor — IS equally present in both In fact some texts of the latter 
section of the Veda also are found to deal with visible thing* e g , 
the test One desiring to acquire a village should perform sacri 
Bees’, and on seeing this coming out true, we can infer, from 
this also, the trustviutthincss of the other Nediv texts (dealing 
with purely in.isible things) 

In ordinary worldly matters also a large amount of business 
IS carried on on the basis of the assertions of veracious persons , 
and here also the trustworthiness of the ordmarv veracious 
expositor is based upon the tame three conditions — he has full 
know|ed(,e of what he IS saying he has sympathy for others (who 
htten to him) and he has the desire to expound things as they 
teally exist , — and on the basis of the*e the assertion of the 
'ericioiis expositor is regarded as trustworthv 

The inference (of the trustworthiness of all \edic texts, 
from that of the medical texts) proceeds on the basis of the seer 
snd expositor being the same (in both cases) Ihat is to »ay. the 
®nini<cicnt Expositor and the Seers arc the same veracious 
persons m the case of the \edic texts tiwd that of the Medical 
heripiures , so that from the trustworthiness of the latter we 
c»n infer that of the latter also 

(The Mtmamsaka objects)—* Inasmuch as the trustworthiness 
t*! \ edic texts IS due to their eternahty, ii is not right to lav that 
iheir trustworthiness is Jae to tht tmlaorthtnrsi p/ tht Vrractc^s 
£ap«idor " 

K P IJ 
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(D) ‘ Amith«« ' It contrast, ai between what «u/, and 
what docs n<rf emt. (we have thj* at a Means of Cognition) when 
the non^xtstenl action of mmng bnngs about the cognition of the 

fjrisrenee of the connection of the clouds withhtgh winds , as it 

IS only when there 18 some such obstruction, as the connection 
of the cloud with high winds, that there is no falling of the ram 
drops, which would otherwise be there by reason of the force of 
gravity m the drops '* 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

(1 he answer to the above Ptiivapaksa is that) it is quite true 
that Tradition and the rest are ' Means of Cognmon’ but 
It does rot follow that they are distinct Means of Cogni 
tion, (quite apart from those enumerated m Su 1-1-3) In fact 
the denial (in the foregone Sutra) of the four foldness of lostni 
ments of Cognition is based upon the assumption that Tradition 
and the rest are distinct (from Perception &.c ) .—and this 
Salra 2 

IS not a correct denial . as ‘Tradition' it not different 
from Word , and ‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’ and Antithe 
sis’ are not different from ‘Inference’ 

BilASYA 

The said denial cf four foldness cannot be right Why? 
‘Word’ having been defined as ‘the assertion of a reliable person,' 
this definition does not fail to include ‘Tradition’ so that the 
e/i/ference (between the two, which the opponent relies upon) is 
found to be engulfed m non-difference Then again. Inference’ 
consists in the cognising, through the perceptible, of the imper 
ceplible related to it , and precisely the same is the case also 
with 'Presumplion’, ‘Deduction’ and Antithesis’ What happens 
in the case of ‘presumption is that — on our cognising what is 
asserted by a certain sentence, there arises the cognition of 
what IS not asserted by it— this cognition being due to the 
relation of ‘opposition’, (negative concomitance] subsisting 
between what is asserted and what is not asseried and this is 
only a case of Inference ’ Similarly what happens in the case of 
‘Deduction’ is that the Coinpostte and the Component being 
related to each other bv the relation of invariable concomitance, 
the cognition of the former gives rise to the cognition of the 
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latter , and this IS only i case of Inference’. Lastly, ("hat 
happens in the case of ‘Antithesis* is that) it being found that of 
two things, while one IS present the othet cannot be present,— 
and thus the two being recognised as ecnirjrtes , — if it i* found 
that a certain effect does not come about (e%en when the neces 

sary cause IS there), we conclude that there must be sometliing 
obstructing the cause (this something being what is contrary to 

the effect) and this is pure 'Inference' 

Thus we conclude that the said diusion of the Means of 
Cognition (into/onr) is quite right 

INTRODUCTORY BHA$YA 

(Says the opponent)— It has been asserted (m the Bhasva) 
that xiii true ihotTradilion end the rest are Means of Co,?mfion 
hut lUoes not Jolkw that they are Jtstmet Means (/ Coinitwn,— 
now this admits that Tradition Uc are real means of Cognition 
but this admission is not right because — 

SCfro 5 

“Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition as 
It IS uncertain (not always true)” 

DtlASYA 

‘From the assertion— 'there IS no ram when there are no 
clouds’— It IS presumed that there is ram when there are clouds 
as a matter of fact however, sometimes ii happens that even 
though clouds arc present there is no rain so that Presumption 
IS rot always a true Means of Right Cognition 
INTRODLCTORt BIIA5YA 

(Our answer to the ubme objection is as follows (—There is 
no uncertainty attaching to Piesumption — 

Sotvit 4 

It 15 on account ol what « not Presumption heinrf regard- 
ed as Presumption (that there arises the idea of its being not 
always true) 

UltA$YA 

(What the particularinstancrof Presumption cited is meant 
to indicate IS the general principle that) from the assertion that 
a «hen the cause is absent the efieet » not produced .we ptesurne 
ns obverse that 'when the cause sa present the effect is produced , 
exiifMfeheinir the ol«rr*r irf »M.ejti»f<rce . and ceriainl) this 
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prtaumjit.on of the production of tJjf effect when the cawe is 
prmm,»neter found to f«l.„;,„y,,ngl,„,^ 

effect ti produced when the cause it not present , so that Presump- 

tion cannot be rcRardcd at uncertain or no/ cfipajs /roe As for 

t certain continfiency under which, even when the cause (clouds) 
IS present, the effect (ram) does not appear, by reason of the 
causal operation bemp obstructed by sotnethmf (high winds, for 
instance) —this is a cKatactetistic of all causes , and thi' is not 
nhat forms the subject of Presumption "What ,$ nthatloms its 
subject ? The principle that 'the effect is produced when the 
cause IS present’ , i e . that the production of the effect r never 
uneoncomitant with the presence of the cause,— this is what 
forms the subject of Presumption Such being the fact, it r clear 
that when the Opponent denies the truth of Presumption he 
reeirds as Presumption what is not real Presumption The chsnc 
tenstic of all causes (mentioned aboie) is what is actually 
seen, and hence cannot be denied 
Ssin 5 


Further, the denial itaelfis invalid,— being uncertain (not 
universafly true) 

DtlA^YA 

The denial (by the Opponent) is in the form of the sentence 
* Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition, as it is 
uncertain” (Su 3) , and what this denies is only the fact of 
Presumption being a true Means of Cognition , jt doss not 
deny the extsUnce of Presumption , and as such this denial itself 
becomes ‘uncertain’ , being ‘uBcertain’, it is invalid , and beinf 
invalid, It cannot serve the purpose of (rightly) denying any 
thing 

INTBODWrORY BHAbYA 

\ou might argue as follows — Particular assertions relate 
10 only certain subjects , and their ‘certainty’ or ‘uncertainty 
also can be in relation to those particular subjects only , and in 

the case in question the mere existence (of Presumption) is n®t , 

the subject of out denial (hence any ‘uncertainty’ relating 
that extslenee cannot affect the validityof our denial ” 

To this our answer woold be as follows — 
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Sttra 6 

If the denial is valid, there can be no invalidity in Pre^ 
sumption. 

BHASYA 

Of Presumption aUo what forms the subject is the fact that 
the appearance of the effect IS revet inconcomitant with the 
existence of the cause' , and not that the said concomitance is a 
character of the cause (t.e , it does not mean that whenever the 
cause IS present, the effect mat! appear) , because as a matter of 
faetthe cause does not produce the effect when there is an 
obstacle to Its operation 

INTRODUCTORV ItHASVA 

(Havinp failed m regard to Presumption, the Opponent nest 
directs his attack against the validity of ‘Antithesis’) — “Well, 
then, uhat you haie said (Dhisya) admits the validity of 
Antithesis' as a Means of (Cognition) . and this is not right 
Why s Because — 

Satre 7 

“ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid Meant of 
Cognition as there is nothing that can be the obiect of cog> 
nition by its means ” 

imA$YA 

(Our answer to this is as follows)— As a mailer of fact there 
are many things that arc found in ordinary esperiencc, to be 
the objects of Cognition by means of 'Antithesis’ , and in vicvi of 
this fact. It is through sheer audacitv that \ou make the assertion 
that "Antithesis cannot lie regarded as valid Means of Cog. 
nition, HI lAere IS no/firng <Aof cun ie lAe o6/fCf of eogm/ion f>y ils 
»i«ins " 

INlROm CIORY IIHASVA 

Of the vast number of things (cognitcd bv means of Aniithe- 
*'0,a portion is cxcmphried — 

Sutra 8 

Certain things being marted, thoie not marked, being 
characteriied by Ihe absence of that mark, come to be regard- 
ed as the objeet of cognilion by the said means (of Anti 
thesis ) 
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BHA^YA 

Thit IS to say, there are thin^ that actually becoioe the 
objects of cognition by means of ‘Antithesis’ or ‘Kegation* 
“ How so? ” \\hen certain things, — some pieces of cloth, which 
are indicated as not required — are marked, those {pieces of cloth) 
that are indicated as required and are not similarly marked are 
characterised by the absence of that mark; le, they are re 
cognised by the absence of that mark. So that when both (the 
marked and the unmarked pieces) are present, and a man is 
asked to ‘bring the unmarked pieces of cloth’, he reeogniies the 
unmarked pieces by the aisence of the mark in them , and having 
recognised them, he bnngs them And a ‘Means of Cognition’ 
IS onlv that which brings abooi cognition [so that, as bringing 
about the ' cognition ’ of the required pieces of cloth, the 
negation of marks must be regarded as a Means of Cognition] 
SVra 9 

If it be urged that— “When the thing is non*eaistert 
there can be no Antithesis (or negation) cf it”,— our answtr 
is that this is not right, as it Is possible for the thing to 


{The Opponent aavs)— “UTiere a certain thing, having 
ted ceases to exist, there ilone its antithesis is possible , m the 
case of the unmarked cloth pieces, however, (where the marks 

have never etisied), the m.rVs have not ceased to exist efftr 

'."nlwlr to Ih., ■.ih.tlWu'M' I-Ill'. a il u ."»* 
{to ,h* .Son (,.lod to b „,5 .hr o™.rkrd rloth.) .rr. • r 

“ ncr of m.tlt to crrM.tt ptrers, .nd don not prrcnvr .t 
•"'r Lro tint orrcri..iii: th' .bsrotr hntithr..., 

oto^p^onocr) of «.r m.A, tn thnr l.t.n hr 
c„i;,;r., byo.r.«,oftht. .n.t.hr,.., .hr thio. rrqo.rrd (,r, 

thr .00..*,) cloth.) 

,1,- Oooonent)— ‘The presence of the mark (»" 
,hco„rrk.d.bio«.)c.o»o..^^.; 0.0.0. i.l on, roBod.ool 
j„ „g,rJ to thr unmorteJ rttoif. 
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imASYA 

The presence of the marks is in the marked cloths; and the 
Antithesis is not of these marks ; in fact the Antithesis of those 
marks present in the marked cloths is in the onmarterf cloths , 
and this Antithesis cannot be the means (of a cognition) Those 
that are present, to speak of the Antithesis of those nould involve 
contradiction in terms ” 

Siilro li 

This is not right , as the possibility of the cognition is 
in view of the actual presence of the marks (elsewhere) 
BHA§YA 

\\c do not saj that there is antithesisCabsence. non-existence) 
of those marks that are present (in that same thing tshcre tlie 
antithesis is conceived of) . nhat we say is that the marks being 
present in some and not present in other things, when a person, 
looking for the marks, does not hnd them present in these latter 
things, these things he comes to recognise b> means of that 
whence (antithesis) of the marks (So that the absence becomes 
the means of the cognition of those things ) 

Stilra 12 

Then again, the antithe<is of a thing is possible before it 
Comes into existence " , 

DHA§kA 

As a matter of fact, there are two kinds of Antithesis , one 
'Consisting in the non-existence of the thing before it has come 
■nto existence, and another consisting in its non-existence after 
hiMng come into existence, due to its destruction .—now the 
Antithesis’ of the masks that there is in the unmarked things is 
that of the former kind, — that consisting m their nonexistence 
before they have come into existence , and not of the other Lind 
(so that the objection urged in Su 9 does not lie with our view 
all) 

Sfction (2) 

Non-Etemelily </ Words 
Sutras (13-3S) 

INTRODUCTORY BltASYA 

1-1-7 says 'flplopatfeiob fctWab’, *\\orU is the asser- 
tion of a reliable person.’ meaning that It IS onh Sound of a 
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parucular kind that can he the Means cf Right Cognition, »hicb 
implies that there are several kinds of ‘ Sabda, Sound. ’ Sow m 
regard to all this ‘5abda, Sound m general, we proceed to 
consider whether it is eternal or non^ternal 

On this point Doubt arises, on account of there beine a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced as 
lend to produce uncertainty (in meo’s minds) 

(The following are the different opinions that ha\e been held 
on this poinO — (D “Sound « a quality of AkSla, n ,s all pervad 
ing and eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only " (The Old 
Vimimsaka vicw}~(2) “Sound lies latent in (five) Substances, 
along with, and in the same manner as. Odour and other quah 
ties, and is liable to manifestation only •’ (The S2nkhya mcw)— 
(3) “Sound IS the quality of Aka^a liable to production and 
destruction '* (The Vailesika view)— ^ 4 ) “Sound is produced 
by diaturbance m the basic eleinenta) Substances, it does not 
subsist in anything, it is liable to production and also to destruc. 
tion " (The fiauddha view) 

In view of this diversity of opinion, there arises a doubt a» 
to what is the real truth 

Our answer IS (hat Sound *snoA.«/er/ie) ‘ UTij 
Sofra 13 

(A) Because It has a cause. — (B) Because it is appre 
hended through a sense.organ. — a»d fC) because jt is (con- 
ceived and) spoken of as a product. 

BH'SYA 

(a) The term ‘Sdi’ in the Sutra stands for coase,— the ctymo 
logical signification of the term being ’that wherefrom a certain 
thing IS drawn out or produced*. sJiyate asmai' As a matter of 
fact, It IS found that what has « cause is ron-eiernal , — so that 
as Soind is proifaceJ by conjunctron ordia/unction — and as such 
has a caasr — it must be non eternal “ ^\‘hat is the meaning of 
the assertion that Sound has a cause i " Tbe meaning simply i* 
that, inasmuch as Sound is liable to origination (to be produced 
or broughi into existence), it is *(w»-«fer«af.— that is, after having 

come into existence. It ceases to exist, that is, it is liable to 

destruction 
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belongs to the manifeatmg Impact . from that arises the acute 
ness or dullness of the apprehension of the manifested Sound 
and there is no difference in the Sound itself , just as in the case 
of Colour, (the Colour remaining the same), us apprehension is 
heightened Uondered more acute) or lowered (rendered dull) by 
the light that manifests it ” — But this cannot be, as there is 
suppression (in the case of Sound) , that is to say, it is only when 
the Sound of the drum is acute that it suppresses the duller 
Sound of the lute, and not when it has been deadened and dull 
(this well known fact cannot be explained on the hypothesis of 
the opponent , for) the tappressicn could not be done bj the 
apprehension of the Sound , and as for the Sound itself, it is the 
same in both cases (according to the Opponent, whether the 
Sound of the Drum is acute or dull, it is the same Sound that has 
continued all along and heoce dull or acute, it should always 
suppress the sound of the lute), if, on the other hand, the Sound 
in the two cases be regarded as different the said phenomenon 
of suppression becomes quite explicable From this it folloi^s 
that Sound 18 prodaced, not manifested Then again, (according 
to hjm) the Sound being manifested in the same place as their 
manifester, there could be no contact (between the two and 
hence no suppression of the one by the other) , so that aceordin? 
to the view that Sound is manifested in the same place as its 
manifester, no supression would be possible , as the Sound of the 
Jute (which IS manifested in the lute) cannot be got at bv the 
Sound of the Drum (which is manifested in the Drum) If it be 
urged that there could be suppression even without the one get 
ting at the other, — then (our answer would be that) in that case 
there would be suppression of all Sounds The Opponent might 
think that — even though one Sound is not got at by another 
there could be suppression * , — but if this could be possible, then 
just as the drum-Sound suppresses one lute-Sound — i e that 
which has its manifester near the manifester of the dnim-Sound 
so ^vould It suppress all lute-Sounds, — even those whose mam 

festers would be at a distance frtun the Drum , as the condition 

of nof being m contaet with the drum Sound would be the same m 
the case of all lute-Sounds , so that when a Drum would be sound 
ed at any one place, it should render inaudible the Sound of all 
the lutes that might be sounded at the time anywhere in all 
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regions of the world ' On the either hand, (according lo our s icm), 
the Senes of Sounds (produced in each case) being distinct, it 
becomes possible for only a certain DuU Sound to be suppressed 
by a certain Acute Sound, — this being dependent upon their 
reaching the auditory organ at the same time ‘What is it that 
\ou callaappressien ? ’’ 'ITie auppreision of a thing consists in its 
being not apprehended, b> reason of the apprehension of a similar 
thing as for instance, the tight of the torch, — which would be 
(otherwise) visible,— is suppressed by the light of ihe sun (so that 
there IS suppression of one Sound by another when being other 
viise audible, it is rendered inaudible by another bound) 

Sufrn 14 

[Ohjectionl — “(A) Because the destruction of the Jar is 
eternal, (B) because Community is eternal, — and (C) because 
even eternal things are conceived nnd spoken of as non eternal 
[vrhat lias been urged in the preceding Sutra cannot be 
Accepted as conclusive] ’ 

oiia$\a 

(A) Sound cannot lie regarded as non eternal on the ground 
®f Its fcavirif! a cause (as urged m bu 13) "h\ * Because the 

premiss (upon which that reasoning IS based) is not universall) 
(ttie In the case of the destruction of the jar we find that even 
though It has a cause (end a liegmningl yet it is eifrnitl [Hence 
the premiss that ‘all that has cause IS nnn-eiernal is not true) 
but how do)ouknow that the destructiou of the Jar’ has a 
cau«e ’ [Wc Know this from the fact that! the Jar ceases to exist 
onlj when there is a disruption of us (component) causes (in the 
shape of the clay>particles making up the Jar) flat how do jou 
know that this </r>frurlion o/ /he /or IS eternal [ lliai we infer 
from the fact that! when the Jar has once ceased to exist on the 
disruption of its component causes, this non cxi'tencc of that 
PArticuhr Jar IS nescr again set aside b) Its existence [i e the 
I»r that has once been destrosrd neser comet inm existence 
again ) ^ 

(ID Ihc second reason urged as proving the non etrrnality 
bound IS that i/ IS oppreheni/r^ /hroagh o xensr^fan But here 
*1*0 the premiss is not true . as we find that Ccmfronit j, though 
*ttrnal, it jet •pptchended through •ense-ergans 
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INTRODLCTORY BHA§\ A 

As regards the argument of the Opponent (urged in Su 14) 
that Community is eternal (and yet perceptible by the Senses) — 
when «e urge the sense pereepUbtliiy of Sound as proving its non 
cternality, what we mean is that it is apprehended through sense 
contact and— 

Salra 16 

— inasmuch as ihis is urged only as leading to the 
inference of the series (of Sounds) — 
bhA$ya 

the premisses are not anirae in Ihetr bearing opnn eternal things 
—this much has to be brought in from what has gone before * 

We do not mean that Sound is non eternal simply by reason 
of TC8 being apprehended by the senses what »e do mean u that 
the fact of Sound being apprehended through sense contact leads 
to the inference that in every phenomenon of Sound there is a 
senes of Sounds , and this fact of there being ii senes of several 
Sounds (appearing one after the other) proves that each of these 
Soundii I* non eternal 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The second argument urged by the Opponent (in Sii 14) is 
that even eternal things arc conceived and spoken of as non 
eternal Now this also is not right 
Satra 17 

Because what the term part really denotes is the consti 
tuent cause — 1 

* The printed texi (Bemres) read* m?*! 51% The 

right read ng u lupplied by the Bftaiyo«ainir«— 5Trt 

5 it evplnins Rfitl as It calls these words •* UiT, 

“"iipleting ihe Sutra 

■t In the printed text (Benarea) ibe text of the Sutra is leogdiened by 

the exprcjmjj fjj-rtu , But this expression does not appear in 

the body of the Sutra itself either ID the AfpuyaiuriRifrandho or n the I'uri 
SQtra MS or m Sutra MS B The rnf^oryB also quotes this Sutra 
^ (on p 317) is ending with VT'RT^;, We have therefore taken 

«s Ihe opening words of the Bhjsya on the .Sitra The Bhafyalandra alto 

tails these viotds supplemenury totheSltra 
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Vainest, that can belong only to A non-etetnal thing, are such as 
hive been proved above to belong to Sound in lealilyr'ftnd not 
attributed to it merely figuratively [Hence our original, reason- 
ing remains unshaken] 

"But how IS It that tre do not know of any Sutra of Gauta- 
ma's to this effect [(1) that ^inia and Sou/ cannot have parts, in 
the real sense of the term, and (2) that Sound appears m a 
stnes] ’ ” 

Well, It IS in the nature of the revered GautamCi that m 
many sections (he does not actually assert and prove certain 
facts),* so that in the present connection also he does not 
actually assert and prove tlie said two facts , and the reason is 
that he thinks that the student will be able to learn these truths 
from the doctrine of the S'astrc —this ‘^Istra-doctrine' (m the 
present instance) consists of inferential reasonings that the 
Author has put forward (under Su 16 and 17),— these reasonings 
having, as they have, several nmjfications in the shape of 
implications [the iinpUcation^of Su l6beingt]iatfAereflre5cuni/' 
««ne»,andthatofSil IT thztAkSsa anJ Seal eon haoe no consfi 
iaenl pnrlj And inasmuch as these facts are already implied in 
the said Sutras, the Author does not find It necessary to assert 
them m so many words] 

INTBODUCTORY UHA5YA 

Turther we ask— How is it to be known that a certain thing 
exists and another thing docs not exist ’ “Well, when a thing is 
apprehended through a Means of Cognition [it is recognised 
as cvisfijig], and when It is nnt apprehended by a Means of 
Cogfiition [it IS recognised as nonexufiflfll” In that case 
joiir Sound ivoalj hope to regarded ns non exislenl, — t 


• For instanee under S 3 3-1-1 he implies that Subitanee is distinct 
from 'Qu 4 lity hut he nowhere says thi» in so «tny wotdi-PonfuddA. 

t Those who rcRSrd Sound »» eternal are asked to explain How il is to 
I's ssccilained whether ornot a certain thing ccists or not Ibeir answer 
"tmraJIy would be that when a thiOf sa apprehended it is recognised as 
existing, and when it is rot apprehended it is recognised as non existing 

By this criterion the Si^dbantm reyoma Sound will have to be regarded as 

non eauting before It IS uttered, beeauseol the reiBona put forward in the 

t following Sutra ( 18 ) 

, The Fd„Jiosuccoats another mtTodu««m to the Sutra TheS.ddhanrm 

AVTien you regard the Jar as noB-etcmal, how do you hnow that it is 


N.B U 
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Seira JS 

— before tt i< uttered ; becouse it is not epprehended. end 
we do not find Any obstruetioR (tliet could explain the non 
apprehension of the Sound) 

DHX?YA 


That IS to say, pnor to >(> utterance, Sound Joes not exist 
“How do jou know that ? ” Becoose it IS not opprehenJeJ "But 
even an existing thing nay fait to be apprehended on account of 
the presence of obstructions ” This explanation is not possible 
in the case in question “Why* " Because we do not find aoy 
such obstructions as would account for the non apprehension of 
Sound As a matter of fact, we do not find any such causes of 
non apprehension as— -(I) that 'Sound is not apprehended because 
It le rendered imperceptible by such sn obstructieo'r^t ( 2 ) thst 
‘it 18 not clo«e to the perceiving sense-organ’,— or ( 3 ) that ‘(even 
though close to It) there IS something intervening between the 
Sound and the sense-organ'.* Hence the conclusion is that 
until It IS uttered, SoanJ does not exist 

"The utterance serves as a maniferter (of the Sound), that 
IS the reason why, pnor to utterance, Sound (even ibough 
existing) fails to be apprehended ’* 

But what do you mean by the utlerenee (of Sound) ? 

“When there IS a desire to speak, on the pan of a person, 
this desire gives rise to an ePbrt on his pan,— this effort raise* 
the Wind in the man's body,— this wind on rising strikes certain 
parts of the mouth, in the shape of the throat, thepalateaod th# 
like —this impact of the wind with pamcular spots of the mouth 
b„ngs about the manifestation of particular letter-sounds,-- 
this 13 what IS meant by atferunce’ 

But this ‘impact’ IS only a form of Coojnnchon, and it has 
been shown (m the Bhasya. on Su I J) that Conynnelion cannot be 


r;^*TOsl ? The answer of the Opponent would be- We know that the 

T , ..non-eternal became {atlimci} it la not apprehended by means of rtf 
m«ne ol Cosoition.'* Thereupon the Siddhaotio rejoinS-Exictly for 
h me reason Sootid also shooW be regarded as non-etenitl for reasons , 


put forward m the Satra. 


■e rrgbt retdiBf supplied by the Pun hfss- 
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tfie mantfester (of Sound) Consequent!) the non-ipprehension of 
Sound cannot be said to be due to the absence of the manr/esUr , 
It IS due in fact, to the sheer non existence of the Sound (at the 
lltne) Thus then, the fact that Sound is heard only when it is 
uttered leads us to the inference that when the Sound is heard. 
It comes into existence after having been non existent* [prior to 
the utterance) , — and that when a/f^r hating been uttered, it is 
not heard, t what happens i» that haTing come into existence, it 
ceases to exist . so that its not being heard is always due to its 
sheer non existence [in the former case, to prior non-exisUnee, and 
in the latter case, to destmcticn or eessalinn cf existence] ' 

" But how do you know that it is so ? ” 

We know this from the fact that we do not find eny ohstnie- 
Im tic — as the ■Sofru says 

From all this the conclusion it that Sound i» capable of 
prcdiiced and of ceuains fo cxijf 

INTRODL'CTOM UlUS^A 

Such being the actual state of things the Opponent, throw- 
tng dust, as it wete. upon the truth, urges the following argu 
ment— 

Sofro 19 

" As there is non-appreliension of the ncn-npprehension 
of obstruction,— this proves the existence of the obstruction 

bhasya 

“If the non-existence of the obstruction is deduced from 
the simple fact of its not being apprehended, — then, inasmuch 
as the non-apprehension of the obstruution al«o is not appre- 
hended, we should deduce, from this Utter non apprehension’ 
the non existence of the ' non-apprehension of obstruction ‘ , and 
'his * non-existence of the non-flpprchcnsion of obstruction ’ sets 
aside the denial cf the ‘obstruction '5 ‘ But how do you prove 

• sr^T u the rifiht rtaJing supported by the Pun Mu itio by the 
^yaeundra 

t Tht right leading » ^ supported by the Pun Rfis. 

5 The 'nor apprebeniion of obatfuction,* being 'non-apprehension'. 
no 'ipprehension' or perception of It IS posnWe Hence ill thot can be 
postuliied of the 'non apprelieiision’ ii tbst A i« not npprthfiM , and 
(according to reasoning propounded by she Sid Jbanlin himielf in S4 18) 
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th.tit, of cSMim » not .pprthtndtjr 

WhttiMhnt. to ho pttttod in ihu! H,, „ „,]„j w 

everyone Inlnitivet, by bimoeU , jmt „ „ ,n e,„,l„ oo.eo ; th.t 
H to siy, as a miltei of fact, when a man fa, I, to apnrehe.J >, 
o6l(rarfion, be intoitivelj reaUsea that bo Jua pot irpnhtoi on 
obilroelion.-jnst as (in the reverse case) when he acniallv tndi 
that a oottain thing la hidden hohmd a »a)l, he intintiiely 
realises; that he apprehenA an obstntetton , and just as h« 

knows that there IS appreAenaianii^citfnfdjon so he should also 
know that there is non-oppreAenaion o/ tiilmcim i but as he does 
rot know that there is non^ppreAension o/ oistrncitM, it follows 
that there is no aOpreieiMion of the oon-apprchenaion ] *’ 
INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

[To the above argument, the Siiihinhn repliesl-If wtat 
you say u true, then that knocks the bottom completely out of 
the rejoinder urged by you * 

The Opponent accepts, for the sake ©f argument, what the 
S«e/(/Aonfm has juat said, and then proceeds wuh the followias 
xeatomog — 

Soira 20 

“ If (as you say), even though there la ‘ non-appieher* 
8ion of obstruction,' yet this * non-apprefaension of obstruc 

tlon' ealsts, — ^ihen. in that eii*« the mere non-apprehenSion 
of 'obstruction' cannot Prove the non>exutence of the 'ohs 
truction’.” 

BHA5YA 

“That IS to say, jo't as (according to you) the 'non-appre- 
hension of obstruction exists, even though it is not apprehended. 

irhenlbc ‘non «PP'«t’<nn»notol>itruct.«n* 1, net.aptrthfudrii it follwi 

that the non apP'obension of obatiuction* does not exist, which mem* 

that the obitroftion’ u appfeSeaifd, which again provea that the ObiWc 
Ijon’ eaiita . tor when we haw the conception oC the 'apprehetiaion of 
obsirucljon » thi» conception cannot be entirety basetesa 

• Phe Opponent ha» declared that the 'neii-tppteheniioii ol obsteve- 

tion’'eBn be **'•**’* *® *ben that demolitbet the 

whdle Rejoinder put up byhiwpat this rejoinder bated ittelf entirely upon 
the o^iywi/pieienHO" of »!» 'lloo-illpraheotwm of cbstruction’ The term 
'Hdorntvi-lyam i" ‘be Kindt for 'yotyvitfire , the Futile Rejoinder 

contained on ha If 
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exactly in the same manner, the ‘obstruction’ also exists, (as 
urged by me) even though it i& not apprehended Notv if you 
admit that, ‘even though not apprehended, — the non-apprcfiersion 
o/oSsirnc/ion exists’, — and having admitted this, still go on to 
argue (as you have done in Su 18) that ‘as non obstruction is 
apprehended. « does not exist’, — then under such a system of 
confession (and counter*confcssion), there can be nu certainty as 
to any particular view being held by any person ’ * 

Sulra 21 

[Reply to Sii 19 and 20]— Inasmuch as the ‘non appre- 
hension (of obstruction )’ is of the nature of 'negation of 
apprehension (of obstruction)’, the reason (put forward in 
Su t9) IS not a true one. 


BHA$YA 

As a matter of fact that which is epprehended (by means of 
e po»tii9e Instrument of Cognition) is accepted as evislin£ while 
that which 18 nol*appr</icRded(i e , apprehended only by means 
of a nesoltve Instrument of Cognition) is regarded as non ensttnl 
Such being the case that which is of the nature of the ‘negation 
of apprenhension’ should be regarded (by all parties) as s non 
cnfify Now [turning to the case in question] non apprehension’ 
>8 merely the ‘negation of apprehension and being purely nega 
tiTc m Its character (and as such having no positive form), it 
cannot be apprehended (by means of any posdiie Instrument of 
Cognition) On the other hand, inasmuch as obslr'uclion is (accor 
ding to you) ju gxistent (positive) entity there should be appre 
Aenjion of it , — as a matter of fact, however it is not-apprekendeJ, 
hence the conclusion is that it is non txiatent Under the 
Circumstances,! it is nni right to asseit that ‘the non appreher 


Sutras 19 and 20 are meant to point out that the tea&onirg urged by 
** in bu 18 is non fondunte —Tdtparya 

’pralipattiniyrtmnh m the Bfcniya the BhifyjcanJra reads prati- 
"ijarnft* and explains It is rnalpohfaprattttdkaniyonah according lo this 
' ® passage tnesnj — it daes not neeessanli /«U^ tiiel it tt our tme fAal if 

''rorr ondnotyouT ' 

^ IS the right reading for 
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£ion of obstnictjQB cannot prove the nonexistence of the 
obstruction' (as urged by the Oipronent in Su 20 * 
INTRODICTORY BHA5yA 

[Ihe Siddanimt aslcs]— When you declare bound to be 
eternal, on what grounds do you l^se this declaration ? 

[The Opponent answers) — 


Sirfra 22 

(A) ‘‘Because of intangibility ’* 

__ BHA§YA 

“vVe have seen that rUaJtf, which IS intangible, is eternal 
hence it follows that Sound is a[«a co ' 

INTBODICTORV BHA^YA 

The rea'on put forward by the Furvapakjin, is ‘meorclusne* 
(nan^oncomitant with the Probandum) m both ways , for ( 1 ) the 
Atom IS targilU and yet ttenol (which al owa that mtaniihthly « 
rot the invatialle concomitant of eferiifl/jlj], and ( 2 )hrotion H 
iR( 0 'i^< 6 /e and yet non eternof [which shows that erernofi/y is not 

always concomitant with intengiSiAfy] Against the rea'onitg 
“because Sound IS intangible therefore it is eternal’ —we ha« 
the next Sutra pointing out an instance to the contrary iMonon) 
which is similar to the Subject (Sound), is 'intangible'— 

Su/r<r 23 

The reasoning is not right, because Motion (which <> 
'intangible’) is 'non-elemal 

BHAYVA 

And the next Sulra cites another instance to the contrary 
(the Atom), which IS dis*imilar to the Subject (Sound in bein? 


taniiite ] — 


5Qtra 24 


The reasoning IS not right because the Atom (which H 

‘tangible’) IS 'eternal 

* DHASVA 

Hcth these exarnpJcs (cited in Su. 2 J and 24 ) show that th* 
rea*oning—'becau«e Sound IS intangible (it 'hould be etertiil)-' 
js not valid 

• .J-), iTstuiriptm of theOpfMomi cannot be I Rht btrcauie «» fi** 

slictw-n th« aneiitiiydoei prove it* non eattlena 

* ' t Tbe wrooity altr buwi Ihi* question to iho 

puptl It >• «ddie»»ed to the Opponent bv the SiJJAintt" 
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INTRQDVCTORV DIIASYA 

[The Opponent says] — ^“In that case, the following is the 
reason (for Sound being regarded as eternal ) — 

Sntra 25 

(B) “Because of its being imparted” — 

“A tiling that is I'mparierf IS found tn he constant; and as 
Sound IS importeJ, by the Teacher to the Pupil, it should be 
regarded a* consfonh” 

Sutra 26 

This also is not a valid reason; because Sound is not 
found to exist in the space Intervening between the two 
persons. 

uhA$ya 

^Vhst IS there to indicate the existence of Souud in the space 
intervening between the person imparting (the word^ounda) 
and the person to whom they arc imparted ? 

INTRODUCTORY DIlASVA 

[Tlie Opponent nnswersl— “It cannot be denied that it la 
only a thing that persists (such as gold etc.) that can leave the 
imparter and go over to the person to whom it is imparted So 
that— 

Sofro 27 

“ In view of the fact that it (Sound) is taught, (the 
validity of) the reason cannot be gainsaid ” 

BHA5TA 

" What indicates the persistence of Sound is the fact that it 
IS iaa^ki ; if the Sound did not continue to exist, it would not 
he possible for ic to be tavght." 

Sutra 28 ^ 

In accordance with the two views, 'being taught’^ may 
mean one thing or another; hence the argument falls to 
'neet the objection (urged by u») * 

DHASYA 

That Word-Sounds ate foBgW is admitted by both parties 
Ilut the doubt still remains, as to whether in the ‘teaching’, the 
Sound that originally subsisted in the Teacher goes 

• The A/juyoJKeimianJAa »» »Uo Bhoffaeandra. menttcins ihis s$ i 
md It IS also found »n Sutra Atss. A and B 
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Pupil,— or -whcQ the Pupil is taaihf, he only imitates what he finds 
in the Teacher, as is the case with the teaching of Dancing . and 
by reason of this doubt, longhl cannot be a valid basis for 
the inference of Sound being ^‘imparted ” 

INTBODUCTORY BHA5YA 

ffhe Opponent says]— “ttell, m that case the folfowicg 
shall be the reason proving the persistence of Sound) ’ — 

StUra 29 

‘‘Because there is repetitien " 

bhAsya 

“As 8 matter of fact, we have found that what it repetted 
persists . 5 ^ , when one sees a ceiiatn colour five (tmrs, repeat 
ediy. It means that what is seen is the tame Colour that per<iit« 
during all that time we hate similar tepetitiors in connection 
with Sound , e j , people speak of having retd a certain Chapter 

ten imti oe twenty timea, which must mean that there u repeated 
reading of what persists during all that lime ” 

Sutra 30 

This cannot he right t for the term ‘repetition* Is used 
figuratively also, in esses where the things concerned arc 
different (not the same) 

nilA5YA 

Even in cases where It IS not the lame thing penistirg ill 
the same, people speaV of repetition*, e g , in such asiertioiK >s 

‘please dance fiPiee’, 'please dance ihnee', 'he danced finer, 

‘he danced Ihriee’, ‘he offers the Agnihotra twice', ‘he eais finer' 

Iin all which cases ihc •«», of Janctng, ojferini snd eofm^ spoten 
cf as ‘repeated’ are not the same, the first dcncing being difftrent 
from the second Janetni and so forth ) 

irrTBODtxrroRt uHA^yA 

The Opponent’s reasoning having been thus shoon to hr 
hised upo'’ f»'** F'****^* *<> object (bj verbal 

c3<uistr}) to the u«c of the term 'rwjrii*, 'different,' 

SSfro 31 

“When a thing It ‘different', !t is ‘different’ from fetre- 
thingthatis ‘diffetenl’ (from it)— and what is 'different' 
from the ‘different’ must be 'ni»n.dtfferenl’ ~io lhai tfere i» 
nothing that can he regarded as (purely) 'diffeitnl 
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BHA^YAi 

That which you regard as ‘different’ is non-JifJerenl from 
Itself ; hence that cannot be regarded as ‘different’, [and, as the 
Sutra says, what It rft^erenf from the ‘different’ is non different 
also ; hence that also cannot be regarded as ‘different'], so that 
there IS no possibility of anything being regarded as (purely) 
‘different*. Hence what has been urged (in Su 29) — that the 
term repelilinn is used figurativclj also in cases where the things 
concerned are different ' — is not right [The very conception of 
difference’ being impossible] 

INTItOPt-'CTOItY OHASYA 

In answer to the Opponent who has objected to the use of a 
Word (by the SiddhSntin, in Su 29), the Siddhantin urges an 

objection against the use of a word (by the Opponent himsclf> in 

Su 30)— 


Saira 32 

If there U no conception of the ‘different’ there can he 
none of ‘non»differcncc‘. as the two conceptions are mutually 
relative 

DIIASYA 

Vou are urging that the ‘differcot’ is non different , and 
having urged that you deny the conception of the dificrent', 
you yet admit the conception of the ‘non'different’, and you 
yourself actually use the term ‘non-diffcrcnt ' But as a matter oi 
fact, ‘non-dificTcnt’ is a compound word — where, the word ‘differ- 
ent* is compounded with the negatiie panicle ‘non’, now if the 
eecend term of the comjwund is imposeiWe (i e without a real 
denotation), with what would the negative particle be compound- 
ed? In fact, of the too terms ‘different’ and ‘non-different’, one 
» possible only m relation to the Other Thus, when you say 
that ‘there IS nothing that can he regarded ®8 dffereni’ you sav 
■"hat if not quite right 

INTBODtXrrOBY bhAsya 

[The Opponent puts forward another argument in ‘upport of 
tbcetcrnahtyofSuundl— “Well, BOW, we must accept the Sound 
*0 be eternal,-- 
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SBlra 33 

“also* because we <}o not perceive any cause {at its 
destruction". 

bha$ya 

“ Whatever tbiflff is non^etftal. its destruction is broogit 
about by some cause, e , the destruction of the Clod of earth 
1 $ brought about by the disruption of its component particles,— 
now if Sound were pon-etcraal, we should certainly perceive the 
cause of its destruction , — as * matter of fact however, we do not 
perceive any such catisef (of the destruction of Sound), — hence 
It follows that Sound is tiernal*' 

[A rawer to the above argument ] 

Ssira 34 


Inasmuch as w* do not find any cause for Sound not 
being heard, it would mean that (if Sound is elern8i)d 
should he heard always 

BHASYA 

Iu‘t 88 not finding any cause for Its destruction, you srgur 
that Sound should be eternal r-iti the same manner, not findiPI 
any cause for its not being heard (when it exittsh we can iff«< 
that Sound (being eternal) should be alwajs heard But the 
non-heafing of Sound (at times) is due to the absence of » mst»‘ 
(ester (of it)" The hypothesis of the ‘manifester’ has been 
already exploded And such being the cage, if there is non hearini 
of the existing Sound, even without a cause (of this aon-hetnng), 
in the same manner, there would also be deslruetmn of the exist 
ing Sound even without a cause (of that destruction) And 

for being contrary to all apparent facts,— that applies equally to 

both the contmgencies.-of causeless desirnetion, a* well as cause 
lessnon-Aeormg 

But (in reality) we do perceive it (the cause of the des- 
truction of Sound) . »“ *•»»» •*>« non-apprebenaion (o 

r^he Ary7i ao** «he Pnn M« ofSatr.both read • VAu’ 


dhih V 
cause n 

phatya 


The theS'uM 

vhich can ontr mean— the non-epprehei 
f deitrurtion ' Ttua intetpretahoo i» 
or by the VSrlika 


eympala^ 
lOO of tour'd ii due to lb« 
tupporred either hy 
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for instance, wc find that ui a case where a man, though close by, 
fails to hear a Sound emanating on the other side of a wall, 
while even though the man u at a distance, he docs hear the 
Sound, if there is no obstacle intervening Then again, when a 
bell IS rung, what is heard is a continuous senes of Sounds, as is 
clear from the fact that the several Sounds heard are of varying 
degrees of loudness or dullness , now if Sound were elernal it 
would be necessary, — m order to account for this continuous 
series of audition — to postulate an equally permanent Sosn^~ 
montfesler abiding either in the Bell or m the Sound-series or in 
something else, [it would he necessary te find some such cause] 
as It has to be Sound remaining the tamt 

{exJtjpolheai),there a Jiveftity tn the hearins (*s erinccd by 
the varying degrees o! intensity petcened) If, on the other 
hand, Sound IS (regarded *s) nwK/epjid/, [the said phenomenon 
can be explaineo by the hypothesis that) there appears (at each 
stage of the Seriesi a fresh cause in the shape of a certain conn 
nuoua stream of momentum, more or 1«»8 forcible, subsisting in 
the Bell (as long as the Sonnd continues to be heard), which acts 
as ar aid to the eofileel producingthe initial Sound and hy 
re8<on of this continued appearance of causes, there appMtt the 
Senes of Sounds , and the greater or less force of the momt-ntum 
gives rise to the greater or less intensity of the Sound . and this 
accounts for the aforesaid diiersitt of audition * 

INTJtODlCrORt 
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Smra37* 

FuTkhcMfthcmtrefactofthe cause of its destrnclion 
not being perceived were to prove that a thing still ahidts- 
then that thing (e g , the audition of Sound) also would ha>e 
to be regarded as eternal 

fiHA$YA 

If It be held th»t when the cause of the destruction of a 
thing IS not pereewed, that thing should be regarded as ‘till 
abiding, —and as abiding. It should be eternal,— then, in rcBanl 
to SenndAeannjIa. which jouhold to beonly EC -nmy manftris, 

tion* of Sound, as you do not point out any cau'e of dt'tructi cn 
It would follow, from this non indication that the said 
coounue to abide, and a» -uch ihould be regarded as efernef 
If this be not to, then it it nol right to argue (as the Opponeat 
has done) that, “becau'c the destruction of Sound is not prrceii 
ed, It nun be regarded as abiding, and hence eternal" 
INTRODLCTORY RHA^YA 

(Ihe SSnkhsa comes forward with his objection againrt the 
Nyaya view of Sound)—" (In the case of bell ringing) weCndttit 
ihc Resononet tubsuis in the same substratum with the Vihrelitn 
end hence It ceases, like the Vibration, open the removal of »“ 
cause by the hsnd touch if on the other hand the Besonanee 
subsisted in another substratum (and not id the same tubstratun 
with the Vibration) then on the touch of the striking object 
(Hand), what would ceaae would be that which subsists «n lb* 
same substratum (and not the Resocince, which ex hfpolhtsu 
subsists in another substratum) [For this reason, Sound must bt 
regarded as subsisting in the souoding substance, wherein the 
vibrations subsist,— shat », in the Air, — and not in A^Sia a* 
held by the Naiyayiial*' 

[iri answer to this, we base the following Sutra) — 

• This Sutr* revert* t9 iheParnapeAfe arpimenirui forwird 30 

i*y» the Tstpvrin The «in'‘ 
Stguroent th»t the Oppooeni bed iwited ui ujpparr of the iterat t,<, «f tea"*' 
the SiddhSotin ocw turn* m Mipport of the eoDtinuity of lound luditiofl ■" 
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Sotfa 38 

Inasmuch as (the suhstralum of Sound) is intangible,, 
the said obi'eciion (against Sound subsisting in ALXs'a) does. 
not hold. 

BtlA§YA 

Ihe objects to the view that Sound' is a qualit) 

subsisting in /ItaSfl, but this ob;cction cannot be maintained, 
for the simple reason that the substratum of Sound (i e Ahsia) 
IS intangible As a matter of fact, we find that the Sound-senes 
IS percei%ed even at a time when there is no perception of any- 
thing possessing Colour and other qualities, which shows that 
Sound has for its substratum a substance s>hich ts intangible and 
sll-pcrvading, — and it does not subsist in the same substratum 
^ith the Vihfotions 

INTRODUCTORY BllASVA 

Further, it ts not right to hold that Sound it manifested s< 
lubsiiting in each substance, along with Colour and other quah- 
Ues (as held by the SSixkhyas) “Wliy ’ “ 

Sofru 39 ... 

Because, if Sound formed an aggregate (along with 
Colour &c ),— inasmuch as there are also divisions and sub- 
dirisions of it, [Sound could not be regarded ns manifested'] 

BHA9YA 

“Ihe particle ‘cAu’, *also', points to the prerenee senes 

p / SoanJs if a further reason (for denying the mere mcmi/ejfe/fpn 
of Sound) , which has already been explained {under Su. 16) 

If Sounds, Colours and other qualities co-et$ist in each sub- 
*'*nce, and form an aggregate (as held by the SSftkhso), — then, 
inasmuch as it is found that m any paniculai substance, the 
Colour or some other quality is always perceised to be of one and 
'be same kind. It would follow that Sound al'o (as forming a 
member of that same aggregate of qualities) should always be 
rcrceiied to be of one and the same kind And under the cir- 
cuffistances, there would be no possilulity of— (I) the ‘dmsion’ 

diretsity invoUed in the well-known phenomenon, that when 
^nd appears in connection with a substance (the string of a 
inusical instrument, for instance), it is found to consist of socral 
loundsof diserse kinds, belonging to different notes (in the 
“usical scale),— or (2) of the ‘snb-diMSion* mrohed in the 
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phcnomenDn, that in the ease of the Sounds of the Sime form, of 
the same kind and belonging to the same musical note, we per 
cent a diversity, due to the varying grades of intensity * [Both 
these phenomena would be impombte, in accordance with the 
SanVhya theory , because] the said phenomena could he possible 
only if there were aeucro/ Sounds and they were proJaced, and 
not if there la * ttngle Sound and that lUo is mamfesleJ As i 
matter of fact, houtver, we know that the said ‘division and sub- 
divuion’ do exist So that from the existence of these ‘divisions 
and sub-divisions' we conclude that Sound cannot be manifested 
as subsisting in each substance, along with Colour and other 
qualities 

Sccnoit (3) 

The Modifications of Sound 
Sdras 40^54 
introductory; llHiSVA 

Sound is of two kinds— L<tter"«ounds and Sound m getietal 
(Noise) t b'O'-v m regard to Letter-sounds— 


* The £Aityo«i<df<i cxpUiet division ti division mio LeRort sad 
■sub division at Sound and Rstonince 

t 'Loner sound — m the ahaoe of <■ A tc and soita —the leuad 
produced by conch blowing uye Proiostapsaa 

Sound ingcnenl hat been deeU wiib Up to SO 38 The author fio« 
taVet up thepait culir kiadof Soand lOthc ihipeoF Letter toundt vbioh 
form the subject matter of the preacm enquiry at la clear from the feet the* 
the Sound modificetioai dcah wiib ere vrUy those pertaioiog to Letter 
founds —Talparya 

The cooneotion of the pvveent section wjth nhit has gone before it thus 
explained by the rerpaoe — Ttw SbeWya view that Sound it manifeit'd 
ro-existme with Cotout end olhcr qnalitiet , having been refuted —the 
asme Sui(iUiyat«rnt round nilh die View that though bojml may not he 
erernal in the wnw of "nt imingso v»«t m the »am« unebanged form yr' 
jt eould be eternal i" • acnae that at coQt nuei to exiit and undergo modi 
fications just in »hi matiner as Primordial Maner u regirded «* 

emuJl, JustMeoIdrei . gold even m its codleai mod Scat ona and *" 

aorP'S'* ‘’f *'”* ”®"' we ™ u « •* ** gtamauitieil liwi of sandhi by which 
hener aoundi undergo certain mod fications Wilha view to drrao! «hti « 

view the Authorproeecdatoahowdut natheciae of Letter-aouoda there 
ifoosuchtnodificiton or tfsnaiimtauon as vould justify ui in regard »f 
them as hsving a eontmulty of existence 
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There arises a doubt, because there is mention of both 
modificallon', and 'substitution'. 

BHA5YA 

In connection uith the expression ' dadhyatfa' (as resulting 
from the combination of Vrtrffii* and ‘alra) some* people hold 
that the 'i' (m 'Jadhi') renounces its onn form and takes 
the from of — the sense of this view being that [what the 
grammatical law lays down is that, when t is followed bj cj 
there is a madifieaiion (of i into io) — Others!, however, hold that 
what happens is that, the V having been used (in the expression 
ofra’), It gives up its place, arid m the place thus vacated 
the letter ‘ya’ comes to be used Un the expression 'dadht-alra '), — 
the sense of this latter view being that [what the grammatical 
iaw means is thatl when t and c are m juxtaposition, we use yo 
and not i, so that there is sa&afiMion (of sa in place of i) Both 
these opinions have been held (in connection with the grammati- 
cal law embodied in Pitiini’s ftutrss. Iko yonaci 6 1 77) So that 
one does not know what the truth is (unless he carries on a full 
enquiry into the matter] 

The true view is that there is sobs/doHon 
(a) M regards the theory of 'modification',— as a matter of 
fact, we do not perceive any continuity or persistence, so that 
there can be no inference of ‘modification’ If there were some 
son of persistence (of the i^sound, e'cn m the form 'dadhyaifxi'). 
It Would show that something of it (some part of its character) 
had ceased and something else come in . and this might justify 
the inference that there is ‘modification* , — as a matter of fact, 
however, no such persistence is ever perceived hence the 
conclusion is that there i* nu 'modification’ \ — (B) Seeendl't, wc 

• The antibute* Ihii view to the follovei* of KiUpi * 

iPid quote* 1 A’ofafpa-yflrra. 

■f qf /’jB.m-styS tb* BWryt'M'xfM 

< In the well-known when i lump of cold 

•• tf»n»inutsd into » psif o{ fir-rtflc* or bneelel*— ther ■re rsgtrded «i 
'■nodilvcation’.beciutewhaic'crthcpsrtieuhrihare, Ihfoush everyone of 

‘f'*m the thincter ot 'Gold’ ftriuU But m ’y*' (m ■djdkxma ') we Jo not 
findiny*uehy(r»fURr<erthe‘i''(«ui>d. Miihstthi* csniiot be > e**e of 
■ftioJificanon’ —TSI^arye 
N.B.15 
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find that the two letters (» and jjfl) being amenable to different 
instrumental forces, the utterance of one is possible without the 
utterance of the other , that is to say, as a matter of fact, the 
lettet ‘i’ is amenable to the mstnimentality of what is called the 

‘open articulation* (applicable to vowels), while the letter *Ja’ is 

amenable to the instrumentality of the ‘slightly touched articul* 
tion’ (applicable to semi sowcls), so that these two letters are 
pronouncible by two different kinds of ‘effort', called ‘instni. 
mentality’, and this is wbat males it possible for one of them 
being uttered while the other IS not uttered [and all this shows 
that ya is only the sahstilote, and not the modiftcaiton, of i)* — 
(C) T'^trd/v, the case m question (that of ya in JadJiyafra) is 
exactly analogous to that ithere there is no ‘modification*, that 
IS to say, there arc cases where i and ya are not ‘modifications’ 
at all (even according to you) , eg, in such expressions as (a) 
‘yatefe’, 'yaeefioti', and 'prayomsla' (where there can be no chance 
of ya being a ‘modification’ at all), and, ‘lisrafi , 'xdam' (where t 
remains itself, without undergoing any change at all) ,'-*and 
there are welt marked eases where the two do appear like ‘modi 
fications* , e g ‘isfoa’ (which is derued from the root 'yaf, and 
in which therefore, the i appears in the p'ace of the ya in the 
root) and lAaro’ which IS the altered form resulting from 
the combination of 'dadht' and ’Share', (of which the i is changed 
into ya)— Now as a matter of fact, in both these cases, (of the 
utterance of ra or i, appearing by itself or as ‘modification ), th* 
effort of the speaker IS precjsel) the same, and precisely the 


The roritudiAi reinsrks— The term 'okJra m the prei.ent cnntczt doe* 
not stand for trsnsmUMtion, «h« f»»»J dcifnietwn of on* thtnp and the 
sBneirance in its place of •'X’lher thmc eano auch 'riAdra is admitted hf 
theSrt^^^ja It atsnds for that thonc# in »hich the basic etemmt rrmsin 
in'* the same ili ehsrarferiiiies «ppear and dissppeit And ii there »* no 

«uchhis>c clement of ivhieh i could hea chaTactenitic detsil — n't ‘mod • 
feation can be po»*il'le m ***** 

• were the moilificalionnf 1 the forces neceiiar* fnr it» iittersnce 

b. th. >.">■ •• "“••••I =r . .. . m... t <.1 

r hoveier tl e force »^at »a r“* »'•*» oTeral on for the utterioc of '• 
n L lo the form of the ir.itt Cilled at ghllp touched alt euIiiMJn wh tc i" 
h eofi the e"orl i» *h*» e*fl*d op«n articuUl on Thus it i» that for 

|l,e Wfermf: >« ** o'*' 

this ^ miH not be " of . 


And 
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sam« also IS the hearing of the hearet All this shows that (ifl 
"Jadhyalra') wc have suhslttaiion (of ya, and not mocf/icaho/j 
of i] * — (D) Foorffi/y, there is no perception of it in actual usage 
That 18 to say, in actual usage, i u never perceived as becoming 
30 ,t what IS perceived, however, is that ya is used in the place 
where i hid been used before From this also it follows that ya 
is not a 'modification’ of i § 


The denial of ya being the 'modification’ of i does not set 
aside the grammatical law (that ‘li followed by acA becomes yan’ 
—P3nini, 6-1-77). That is to say even in accorilance with the 
view that UUen Jo nai undergo moJi/ieofiwi*, it is not impossible 
to Lave the grammatical law (of lctter<hanRc8) —which contin- 
gency (of impossibility of the law) should compel us to admit the 
‘modification’ of letters As a matter of fact, one letter is not 
the product of another letter , e g yo is not produced ffom i, nor 
IS : produced from ya , each letter emanatss from a distinct spot 
in the organ of speech and is the outcome of a distinct artieula* 
tion , so that the correct view IS that whai happens (ui the case 
of changes) IS that one IS liMerei/iA (Ae sdaet e/ another [Hence 
what the grammatical law ‘lAo yunoci’ means is thot when i and a 

*18 in juxtapaaition, we should use yo in the place of i, and nof 

that I IS moJi/ieJ into ya J And only if these two facts were 
otherwise, could the change (luestion he regarded either as a 
modification’, or as a case of ‘one being produced out of the 
other’ As a matter ct fact, however, these two facts arc not 
otherwise Hence the conclusion is that there is no ‘mndifica- 
liOn’ of letters 


(E) Just as the ‘modification’ of a group of letters is not, 
possible, so IS the ‘modification’ of a aiiigle letter also not 


ig of fa ift 'yntal* IS eaacllf the 
the eapieHion 'Jadhyaira , 


The effort necettir; for ihi 
It that neseststy for i«t ullelinc ^ 

•miUily the cfloit required for uMeiinp « m 'idem' 
t'amred for ,tt utterms lO 'ifho’ . ’»•>** sh®*** ‘hat the ‘ya* in both ea: 
'toflhesanietrmd, f , just » nn ‘j-afole . *« > « •» u°* • 'modificitio 

‘0 in 'dadAyafra al»o it it not s modrficabon, and i" on 

r ( ^ ff.wepcrceivethefeMbeeoeoiiigthcAriirrlrt-BWfyfleefldrC 

f Ic thecase of the welt.knonn CMc t>I ‘modification of milk ii 
we ctn perceiTc the milk beeoming curd, m the manner 

•liogid r«iee,ve the > becoming ja, if the I«t“ » 'modiScttion of t 
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possible In accordance s»th the rules— •‘the root as becomes 
'bhu,’ ‘the root brU becomes iwe’— where as is changed into Us 
and (rO into cae , — this change of one set of letters in the root 
into another set of letters IS not in any case regarded either 
as a ‘modification*, or as a case of one being produced out of 
the other , It IS only regarded as a case of one set of letters 
being used in lie place of another set of letters .—exactly 
Similar should be the case when one letter (i) is changed mto 
another (jo) * 

INTRODICTORY BHASYA 


For the following reason also letters cannot be regarded 
as urdergomg ‘modifications’ — 

Ssira 41 

Because the eniargemeDt of the origtoal cause should 
alMrays involve a corresponding eolargemeot lo the modi 
fjcatioD 

BH^$YA 

As a nticter of fact, we alnays find that modificstiee* al 
ways /olIo«' their origins! base t In tie esse in question how 
ever we do not find the ya following the shortness or length 
of the I [as whether the preceding i u long or short, the ja 
IS always short] and it « only if there were such following 
by the jUi that we could infer it to be a ‘modification' 

Soira 42 

rObjoclioBj— “The reason just urged is pot a r#l'd 
ne because, as a matter of fact. Mojificalioas are found 
to be smaller than, equal to and larger than tbclr original 

base ’’ 

SHA^YA 

‘ In the case of Substances we find that some modifications 

^„sn,aHcrthantbe«rong«nall)»se.soraearecqutltO it while 

tins wesson n« is folloisi- The «« 

> lolo csno« be one of enodifieatmn — beesuse the 

***« letters —lUit like ihu appearing lOpUce of ai , 

L t 1- .rxnts n short**— **y‘ sh* Bhatsaeaadre 
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Some are larger In the came manner ya, as the maJt/tcaiion 
(of the long i)» may be amoller (than tts basic cause) "* 

ITXe Vdriiia does not nofice this Sutra 42 ] 

Sotro 4i 

[Answer] — Inasmuch as there is (in the Opponent's 
reasoning) neither of the two kinds of Prohens, the mere 
example cannot prove anything 

(n) In the argument urged by the Opponent (in Su 41), 
WE do not find any Prtibent at all, — neither one ‘similar’ to 
the example, nor one ‘dissimilar’ to it [and these are the only 
t'so kinds of Probans, aa explained under Su 1-1-3+ and 3Sl, — 
(()] secondly (though an example has been cited) a mere example, 
unless taker along with a Probans, cannot prove anything , — 
(e) lastly, as counter'instances are available (in support of the 
contrary conclusion), there would be an uncertsinity m regard 
to the conclusion (sought to be proved), [this counter instance 
being as follows — ] it sometimes happens that for the carrying 
of a load, a horse IS yoked in the place of an ox, — and just as 
in this ease the Horse IS not regarded as a ‘modificttion’ of the 
0*,so, when ya It used in place of I, It cannot be regarded os a 
modificetion' of I And certainly there is no such rule os tha^ 
a conclusion can be proved only by an examp/e, and not by a 
Menfer-exampfe "t 

* "From the tmall ie«d of the b»ry»n em»o»ie» ihs largt batiyin tree 
"bile out o{ ihe Uree cocaanut, -which larger tbon the biTiyin-seeci comes 
eat the cocuanut tree, which is imnlf/r thsn the banyan tree , and from 
tocoanutsof equal iize we get trees of equal sKc ’’ — 7’dfparja 

Itwould he more m keeping with the lesc if we had the following 
txamplei_.yj From the small seeds we get the tree, whieh is the modifica- 
tion of the seed, ind is larger than it, (2) from a large volume of steam 
"e geta small quantity of water, where the water, the modification of the 
‘^anii IS smsller in volume than the steam and (3) when milk turns into 
^id, Ihe modification curd, ,s equal in -solume to the milk 

The Bh4jya<ardra gives the loUowiog examples —(1) From the thnga^ 
hdeold puces, wc get thercumf eatwriHE, (2) from smooth yarns we geli 
‘■^thcloth, (3J from the small ball of comm wBgc’ the long jams Al 
mis ihnv.s that the modificstionnced not always correspond to its origmit. 

f This Sutra answers Sa 41, taking it as an atgumem advanced to 
Pmv« the conclusion that yn IBB modificationof I Cutbii 41 maybe taken. 

• V ?r* *tEument to prove • eonclus»n, but only as pointing cuts defect, 
a tallacy, m the premiss of iheSiddhaiUin a reesonmf! Theanawerto this 
vomes IB Eu 44 
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introductory bhx$ya 

As regards the examples of the modification’ of Substances, 
cited by the Opponent,— our answer is that — 

SiUra 44 

It IS not right, as ‘modifications’ always emanate from 
such original bases as are unequal [and they are always lo 
conformity with these latter} 

BrtA?YA 

Substances that constitute the origin (from which m«/i/i 
eubens emanate] are such as arc not equal (to them), and yet 
the modifications arc always m conformity with their onSinal 
bases * In the case in question, howeser, we find that the 
Utter ya is not always in conformity with (does net necetsirilj 
emanate from) the letter 1 1 Hence the citing of the example 
of the modification of substances is not efiectiea igaimt ua. 

Sain 4S 

lOJjec/ion]—" Juat as there 1$ diveratly in the character 
of the modification of Substancea, so is there diversity in tbe 
modification of Letters also ” 

BlUSYA 

'Just as in the case of Substances the modification difieri 
from Its Anginal, men though both equally are Sahsiane* is 
the case of Letters also, though both equally ate*Z.etter,' yet the 
modification differs fr om the original’ { 

* E s From the •mall binfio •««] enanalei the larae banyan in* 
arid yet iforri that accU ^,11 amanate mly the Sar>f)ir and never the eecoe 

out tree 

t Thi< la nhatvre mean by «liat we have urged in SO 40 ai recardi 
the modificationafoUowins their ntitini and not that the Ittpeneit 
amaltneta of the modifioitron fnllowt thoae af the eilein If we tneaot th > 
latter thro alone could the arswmenl urged a(nin»tu» by the Opponert i" 

SO 42 be efleclive 

§ In the caie of Subttitkcci alae it i< not true that the mcnl Scat o" 
tlwayt foltowi ilaoriginil bceauwnin matter of fietne ofter find th»‘ 
there li adivmity belweetuHeinodificat onano itioiipiful, lo ihit eve® 

thoofth the yn doei rot falW the i in ila lensth or ahortneir yet it mer h* 


itfolloirii '^’hen the mod fictlio" * 


'*’*"*’^ *’•”** ^ Iftheformer thi 
^formity would be ponihlemthecaMof tubitanctt aim If 


c^ntorm ly to fir that boih • 
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Sstra 46 

^ I/lnsiuer] — ^That c&nnot be; as the real character cf 

Modification’ is not possible (in the case of Letters). 

BHX^YA 

In the case of Substances m general we find the character 
of Mnilificat;on' to be os foIIon,s — tVTien a Substance, gold or 
clay, undergoes mo^i/ieahon, what tappers is that the general 
character of that substance (Gold or Qay) remaining constant, 
one form or shape of it (i e the Lump of Gold or Clay) disappears 
and another {i e the Ring or the Jar) comes into existence , and 
this latter they call 'modification ’ In the case of Letters on the 
other hand (sucli for instance as the letter.s jpq and i). there is no 
such general ‘Letter’ character which, remaining constant, 
■would give up Its ‘I’.fotm and take up the ‘ya’-form * So that, 
just as in the case of the Ox and the Horse, even though both are 
Substance,' yet, by reason of the diversity in iheir oharauer, 
one IS not regarded as the ‘modification’ of another, ~Bimpty be- 
cause they do not fulfil the conditions of the true ‘niodifioation’, 
—exactly in the same manner, the letter ya cannot be regarded 
as the 'modification' of the letter I , for the simple reason that 
the conditions of the true ‘modification’ are not fulfilled in 
this case 

INTRODVCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi- 
fications — 

Seira 47 

[As a matter of fact] when things have undergone 
'modification' , they cannot rocrt to their original form. 

DUA 5 YA 

Reversion (to the original form) is not possible [for teal 
modifications , e.g , Curd cannot again become Milk] “How 
do you know that ?" We know this because there is no proof for 
such reversion That is to say, there is nothing to prove — no 
reasoning available for the view — that "what happens (in the case 

• For It 11. only the paftteiiUr letrer ithat i» belli hjr ihe Opponent to 
be modified into enotherpsiticulat Utter ‘ya’ ; '■•bile in the e»ie of Mib- 
»Unci.sihe Cold lump beenmrs modified into the Cold ring , the Gntd- 
tharaetiT being; eamman —BbSiyatandr* 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA$YA 


As regards the examples of the ‘modification’ of Subsuoces, 
cited by the Opponent,— our answer is that — 

Sstra 44 

It fs not right , AS ‘modifications’ always emanate from 
such original bases as are tineqnal [and they are always m 
conformity with these latter]. 

BHA$YA 

Substances that eonstilufc the origin ifrom which mixlt/t' 
ca/ions emanate) are such as are not equal (to them), acd yet 
the modifications arc always tn conformity with their oriSinal 
bases * In the case in question, bowerer, wc find that the 
letter ya »a not always in conformity with (does not necessarily 
emanate from) the letter i.t Hence the citing of the esample 
of the modification of substances is not efiective against us. 

S^iro 45 


[ 05 j«c/<onl—'‘ Just as there is diversity in the character 
of the tnodificstion of Substances, so is there diversity ia the 
modification of Letters also ” 

BbUSYA 

“just as la the case of Substances, the modification differ* 
from us original, even though both equally are SaJs/onee,— *o *“ 
the case of Letters also, though both equally are 'Lelter,' yet the 
modification differs fr om the original ”§ 

From the »tn»« b»nr*i» »eed eB><n«fei the lirse 
and yet from that seed will emanaleonty the boxytn. and never the 

** + Thta I* whafwv me«n by whU «e ha«e urged In Su 40 , ti reprd* 

.mallnes* of the modification follow. .ho« of the eilfsm U we meant th 
Utter, then alone eoutd the erpiment urged epun.l ua by the Opponeo 

^ ,, diveriity between the rnodilieiuunaoo It. orisinal , to tntt, 

IS ti, r. «• “ 
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Sotra 46 

I /Insurer]— -That cannot be; as the real character of 
‘Modihcation’ is not possible (in the case ot Letters) 
bhA^ya 

Itt the case of Substances n genera! we find the character 
of ‘Modificatiori’ to he as follows — When a Substance, gold or 
clay, undergoes mc^i/icafton, what happens is that the general 
character o5 that Mibstance ^Gotd ot Tcmaining constant, 

one form or shape of it (i e the Lamp of Gold or Clay} disappears 
and another [i e the Ring or the Jar) comes into existence , and 
this latter they call 'modification ’ In the case of Letters on the 
other hand (such for instance as the letters ya and i) there is no 
such general ‘Letter’ chataclcr -which, remanung constant, 
irouldgivc up its ‘r' form and take up the ‘jur’/orm* So that, 
jwt as jn the case of the Ox and the Horse, even though both arc 
Substinee,’ yet, by reason of the diversity m their character, 
one IS not regarded as the ‘modification’ of another, — simply be- 
cause they do not fulfil the conditions of the true ‘modvficatioo’, 
— exactly m the same manner, the letter cannot be regarded 
ss the ‘modification’ of the letter I , for the simple reason that 
the conditions of the true ‘modification’ are not fulfilled m 
this case 

INTRODVCTOBY 

For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi- 
fications — 


50tr<i 47 

, (As a RiAUer of fact) when things have undergone 
•”0 ificalion’, they cannot revert to their original form 
bha^ya 

r,«,i possible [for real 
oOifications *^,Curd cannot again become Milk] “How 
such T v*'**" * ^ know this because there is no proof for 

nothing to prove — no 
M«w-that "-what happens (m the case 

bi mod, letter . that IS held by the Opponent to 
‘'iv.tth* Cold "P"*‘=uTar l*«“r 30 . «.hite the < 
beiw, b'comei m<»dificd into the Geld rim 


I into the Geld ring , the Cold 
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As a tnaiter of fact, tbe Ear and the Necklet are tones 
or ptopcriiea that tubsiat ID the Oo/<f, and not in the Unwerml 
or gefteoc character of ‘Gold’. — Now, what is that Letter of 
which ‘i' and 'ya’ ace properties? They cannot be properties 
o[ the genetic character of ‘Letter*, as this IS a Untaeraal [sod 
not somtlkmi posatased the Universal) [Eren granting that 
these could be properties or forms of the said Umcersal] as s 
matter of fact, a property or form that IS ceasing (or disappeaf 
ing) cannot form tbe origin of another forthcoming property^ 
hence in the case in question, the 'i that is teaung (or dis^ 
appearing) could not be the origin of the forthcoming js 
[which means that 'ya’ cannot be the 'modification’ of ‘I’J 
tMTROnUCTOllY BHfiSVA 

For the followiog reason also no ‘modification' of Lelters ii 
possible 


5a(ra 50 

If Letters are aternal, they eannol ondeiio [or fcrtene] ^ 
irodifieahons,— if they are non.eUrns), they cannot pefli« 
(m a constant factor) 


According to the theory that Utters are tUrrel. iht 
iTttersisndyJsliovldletbU cmns!. so that neither coW 
be regicded as a 'modification*, for both being eternal. 
couWbethe ‘modifitat«n’ of what ’[as all ‘modificaliotis s 
SviChmustbencn-ctern.U if on the other hand 
htfd that Utters arc non eternal then no persistence or ^ 
nuity of Letters would he possible What d® >OU m 

1 elters bavins no pertislfnet^ WTiat is meant by this 
nf oetMStence’ w that having come into **?,“*t* „e 

exist so that (under this theory) it IS only after tU .* *, ^ 

come into „rae into existence had c»‘ed 

J '‘"■i" '>■' "««»=»“" 

l.T,ro{tinvo),»l»atwotiWbethe modification of "h. 

^ have said (tn regard to the i and ya coming into e*. 

",“»d ■' " 
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combining (of the two wonfs ‘daJhtetra') after having stated 
them in the disjoined form» and again disjoining them after 
having combined them * 

INTRODliCTORY BHAfjYA 


The Opponent makes the following answert (on the basis of 
the theory that letters are eternals to the argument (propounded 
by the SfJdhanlin ) — 


Sutra 51 

Inasmuehas most Eternal things are beyond the reach 
of the senses, and yet there are some that arc of the opposite 
character — the denial of Letter-modification is not right ’ 
BaX§YA 

It IS not quite correct^ to say that tlrrnnl words can never 
wdergo morfi/icnhonJ [Decause] as a matter of fact tve find 
that, of elernaf things, while came are heyond the reask ef tks 
«nje.i (e g , the «4tom and Ak^sa) there ate tome that are quite 
perceptible by the asnses (c g , the t/niiwao/ ‘tow and the like), 
in fact Letters themselves are perceptible (by the Senses) and 
)at they are eternal, <’x AypetAesi) similarly of eternal things 
though some (e g , /liiosa) may be incapable of undergoing mcdi 
hcation, yet Letters may be quite capable of doing so 

But the presence of contrary orcperiies cannot be accepted 
s* a valid reason, because there is tneampoti^ifify (between 
cicrndlity nnd enpdhihly o/modf/tcolien), [while there IS no such 
»icaripoii(i(i{^ between efemahfy and peiwpfiii/ity or inpereeWi 
oifilyl That which is rfernof IS never bom nor does it ever 
Cease to exist , that which is devoid nf the character of being 
and that flf censing <0 exisf IS rlerTKif , while that which is 
possessed of the character of being horn and of ceasing to exist 
IS non-eferna! , and as o matter of fact, there can be no ‘modifiea 
^>on’ without something being born and something ceasing to 

, . . V.C MV «fadii-arra the • conw* into cxiilcnee when we »»y 

■•tiyafTB the , ceatet lo cxiit and the jo come* inln eeiitence when <ve 
‘*“1°"' the worJj end MV JidAi-otrii , th«> i ce»kc» to etiH »inl ihe i 
"'*» into esivtence 

I Till, antner la in the form of ■ Tntile RrioinJcr— uya the TArpoejo 
^AJjj iMnrfre explains ’tiprstilrdie^ istquivslent to opratijr. 
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same thing] 'Thus the mere presence of CoMJcncj? in iVoncw 

sioney does not constitute an effective objection against us * 
INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

In fact, whit appears (and ts regarded) as the 'modification 
of I-etters' is not that one Letter becomes transformed iMo 
another, or that one Letter (as product) IS produced out of tlie 
other (as the constituent cause), what it really ii, is sho«n in 
the following Sufra— 

Sains 57 

What appeals as the 'modification of Letters* involves a 
change in (one or the other of) the following forma— (o) the 
eoRiiBg in of fresh properties, (h) suppression, (e) dimioutioo 
(</) increase, (e) curtstlmcot and (/) coalescence — 

BHA§YA 

What It actoaUy meant by ‘the modifieiiien of Lelten* » 
that, there is substitution of another cognate letter,— i f t p"* 
cognate letter is used on the cessation of the use of another, 
and thu substitution is in diverse forms , — (alinsomecatetlhere 
IS coming in o//MiA properties, eg .iihen the low iccent tikfi 
the place of the high-pitched accent ,—[5) in some there is 
preasion , c g , when one form being dropped, snother coiars m 
m Its place ,— (<) m certain cases there is dimmatioa , e f . 
theshort vowel takes the place of the long one.— (rf) tn oihe« 
there IS increase , eg .when the long vowel tikes the pli«e 
the short one, or the prolated vowel takes the pUce of the Iccf 
and short one, — (e) in certain esses there is carfoWmert, f 
*aJ ah’ (a single syllable) tales the yUce of 'eifi' Cm a ») llibJrt) i*” 
(/)in other cases there is coefesernce , eg , when there u 
augment, either in the base or m the affix These arc ihr 
charigea that are a/ioken of ss 'modifications* ; and these ire ocly 
taitltialiMS If this is what » meant by 'modification,' then «« 
admit the siatement that 'liters underp modifications ’ 


• VVhst IS impoiiible n the co ubiitienc: of both Ceoi'H'Cr i”^ 
tsDiKoniUnCY, i«i my ene iiwlnoithe luhtutence of Coniaser ‘ 

Nca-cemtineT And thu Utter f.etd^ not ihiVe tmt <«^ ***„ 
' of there beiAg Coniuney i« NoiK*n»l»ncT doe» net imply ", 

uncj ind >0D-<»n‘'»"«y ’'*>•* »>•*»*»» •* tmpoM.b!. 
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Section (4) 

fixamfnafjon of the nature of Wttrds and ihetr Potencies 
Sutra 58 

These same (Letters) whea ending in an affix, are 
called 'Word' 

DIlAStA 

Letters, transformed according tn la i and reason (le, b} 
toi'ti/ulion, and not by modfication) uhen ending in an affix. 
Come to be called '\^ord Affixes are of two kinds — Noan affixes 
end ^’er6^//ixej , 6raAmai oh’ u an example (of a Word ending 
in a noun affix) and 'pacalt is an example (of a Word ending in 
* verb affix) 

According to this definition Preposttions and Indecbna 
Wes could not be called \\ord Hcncc it is necessary to pro- 
pound rome other definition of Word 

But It IS \Mth a vtev. to make the term Word loecordin!; to 
the said definition) applicable to Prepositions and Indcehnables 
that It has been ruled that IndecUnables drop their affixes— [bv 
Panini s Sutra 2 4-82J and the reason lor this convention lies 
in the fact that It i8-onlj Words that can signify (bring about 
the cognition of) anything (and it is admitted that Prepositiuna 
and Indeclinibles do signify things]* 

* Thii Sulfa 11 timed aga flit the Sfh*la theory o( lh» Ciatnmiruhi 
rh>» theory la thm outlined in the Toiporyj — 

Things are not tigniBed by Lrtim »i Letteri cannot have any eonnee 
t onuith anything either tingly oi colleclivcI> Nor can thing* be held to 
^ ‘igriified by the lau letter t« aided by the ifaprevvion* Irftby the preced 
i«! Utter* bccau»e Imprettton* can pertain to ihcir own object* ind not to 
'"her thing* hence the impresaion of Letters could bring ibouc the cogni 

' on of Letter* only sod tiotof fAingr Andyei it eannot be denied that 
*hen the I,ettct* ‘<hn /lift are pronounced there come* tbout the cognition 
*>Ilh{]iT Hence the conelu* on ikthat the kt ert concerned bring about 
the manifcaliiion of a peculiar am ty in the aVape » f ■SphalJ — a kind of 
'ongloiTierate Sound— which m it* twin being* about the cognition of the 
1 “ TKat several Lettcra should gire fi*e tonne Sphota i> ju»t like aerieal 
"otd* forming a Sentence Hence there l* ro auch lung as Word 
“moting thtfiR* 

In answer to thU view, we have the “Otr* lading down that the Word — 

brshich thing* are denoted— eooniMof the I ettera themveW** — and aor 

of any auehthing a* ’SfAe/a’ A» *<"«»«* ®f f*®** >*h«i a thing it spoken 

tJ 16 
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The (Ifscussian that follows is <n reg^ard to Nouns ; and ve 
take for our example the particular word ‘gaah', ‘Con.’ 

Now, in connection with this — * 

SBtra 59 

There Arises a doubt ; because the Word is used in refer- 
ence to the Individual, the ConfiiiurBtion and the Universal, 
as inseparable from one another. 

bha§va 

The term 'sanntJh' aignities ‘inseparable exislence', t e 
invariable concomitance As a matter of fact, the word ‘Cow’ 
IS used in connection with the Individual, the Condguratioa 
and the Universal, — as inseparable from one another ; and it 
IS not definitely known whether what is denoted by the Word ts 
any one of these three, or all of them 

INTROOUClORy BtlASYA 

What forms the teal denotation of a word can be ascertain 
ed only from the force of usage And from this it is clearthsC— 
SBtra 60 

(A)— ‘It is the Individual (that should he regarded ss 
denoted by the Word); beeause all usage— in the form of 
(a) the term ‘that which,’ (6) grouping, (c) giving, (d) 
sion, (e) number. if) enlargement, (g) contractioD.f 
(A) colour, (i) compounding and {j procreation — appertaio^ 
to the Individual ” 

of by meant of a ^eTb«l espre»tH?n, «e do ijot peiceive inythma er^eri 
certain LilUrs. Hence we conclude that the name 'Word' must apply toih* 
LeKera. ihough U may not apply directly to them, these being many, 
the word being p*." only, — yerihe n»nie may bcapphed to tbecn mdireetlji 
on the ba»ia of tbe f*^ ‘f"** though roanr* tbey briny about the cognition el 
a tingle thing And eo long at we can explain the phenomenon of rerixl 
expression on the basis of the directly perceptible Letters, there can be <>* 

* auperphysicnl and purely hypothetidl 

entity m the ahjpe of ‘Sphola’. 

* isusually printed at partof Sutra 58, but the •-«<(<< 

nd the Pori Sd. M** both read the SO wittmut which therefore •* 

^eaapartof theIntrodoctoryBh*isy» Ihe BA^ifyacandra maVea it P*'* 
of the Setra 
t Thevii 
the Pun Mas. 


s.textreadi the right reading it 31‘1^4 at found '* 
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M]— [FAc In<^ioidaal’atic Theory is first Patfora'afd ] — 

It 13 the IndiMduat Uiat is denoted hy the word How to ’ 
because such usage as n represented by the use of the term 'that 
n)hieh' and the rest apphes to the IndiifiJaal 

'Vpacarn,' ‘appertaining/ here stands for tipp/icn/ion 
‘(a) Such sentences as 'that tokteh stands' ‘that which ii 
'ittine' can never signify the Umoersef, as in the l/niocrsal 
there is no diversity* (which would require gpeciaUsaiton by 
raeans of such qualifying terms as that wkick stands and so forth), 
and inasmuch as what I* diverse isthc iWiwit/ao/ sub'tancc, the 
Slid sentence should be taken as referring to this latter (6) The 
e'tpretsion '^roup of Cows" presupposes diversity, and os such must 
refer to the /nihoif/uiif things, and not to the UniOf.nal, vvhieh is 
ane only + (e) In the etpre*sion he fires the Cow to the 
efyo/ the jiUinj must be of an fnjioidaa! Cow, and not of the 
Vrnversal , as this litter has no body and as such cannot bs 
'Miisferred from one per'on to another (d) ‘Posscssio'i’ consists 
in becoming related to proprietory right it « espressed hv such 
words as ‘Kaundinya'scow.’*the Br5hmana's cow’ and so forth, 
and these latter must refer to the tnJu^duol things . ae it is 
only these tliat ate diverve, ard as such can belong to, be possess, 
ed by, different persons while the t/mueriof is one only (and 
*s such cannot belong to several persons) (e) ‘Wumter’ Wi 
have such expressions as 'ten cows’, ‘twenty cows* etc , and these 
Wust refer to the Iniiieidaal things— as these alone are div etse,— 
snd not tn the f/nicrrjflf which IS one only (/) En)or|{cm<nt’ — It 
«s only an InJtOidaal thing, which is a pioduct brought about by 
(constituent) causes, that can undergo ‘enlatgctneni', which con. 
tists in the accretion of more and more component panicles , as 
we find expressed in the words 'the cow has grown large’, which 
cannot refer tn the Lfnii7(rrso/,which is not made up of component 
particles (and as such can have no accretions to it) (g) The 
satne remarks apply to ‘confearfion’ (A) Ctiloar — fhe expressioni 
'the white cow’, *the tawny cow* and the like must be taken as 
• Til* DAJf>n««iro espUini ttWrAil •• l«e»u«e the »Fenl of 

•nd uinnr none and the Mine’. Uiitthi* un-Meomiiitihle vviihlh* context 
t TheVi* text notili the w*id» *1^1 ^ 

(l\wh.ch »t« found m alt Mm 
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to the presence of the particular qualitv of Colour in the 
tnJioidual thing, and not to the UmeersaJ. (i) ‘Cornpmdini'- 
such compounds as ioAilo' [iDelfare of the coa>), 'iosukha {comfort 
of the cow) tnasl r^er to the connection* of weljere ond eomfod 
with the tndicit/ufl^ thing, and not With the Urtwersal ij) ‘Pro- 
ereaiion’-~i.e reproduction of likes, the expression ‘the co» 
produces wr,\s ’ must refer to indtadnats, as it is these that Ut 
prorfucei/.and not to the Umoenal, which (being eternal) « 

never produced 'Throughout this context the word ‘iraosa' a 

synonymous with ‘vyakU’ ’ 

INTRODICIORV BHASyA 

The next Ssfra putt forward the refutation of the abme 
dtscTiled Indiudualisiic Theory — 

5i!fni 61 

This 1$ not right , as there could he no restriction — 

mrASYA 

The hdioidaal cannot he denoted by the Word Whfi 
Becaase there could be no restnction —Ai a matter of fset, the 
word *Cow* denotes tiiai which IS qualified by the terms 'that 
whieh' sod the rest (mentioned in 5u S7) That is tn ssy> 
such expressions as 'that roiu which ts standing’, ’f^af cea which 
fs seated', what IS denoted b\ the word *Cqw’ is not theme™ 
fn</ie<</cni] by itself, without any qush<ication«, and as span 
from the Unicerfal (to which it belongs),— but the Individual « 
eualijitd ly {ond along mtW the UnicersBl Bence it is not right 
to sar that the Words denote /ndnJi</oofj Similarly in the ciw 
of the terms 'group etc , (mentioned in Su 57) 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§y A 

[The InJiVidaahtl ohffel3]~ If the Individual is rot denoted 
h\ the Word, how is it that the Word is applied to it > " 

Our answer IS that wc find in actual usage that for ceriaio 
reasons one thing IS spoken of as another, even though It is net 
usually the same as the latter. [For instancej— 

£afro 62 

In the case of— («} trahmana’, (i) 'tnanca' (‘plafforrti’)- 
Wkafa’ (‘mat’), fifl'iajan’ (*king’),(d ‘saktu’ (‘flour’), (/I'esH' 

* arJint ,s the rishi leidine a* in thePuri Mi» 
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'ganga’, (K) ‘sSinka’ Cdotli’), (i) ‘anna’, 
v ooa ), (;) puFLsa’ (‘man’), — there is secondary (indirect) 
application, due respectively to— (oI association, (6) location, 
W Purpose, (d) behaviour, (c) measure, (/) containing, 
«) Proximity, {h) connection, (>) cause and (;) sovereignty * 

Wlist IS meant by *one thing being spoken of as another 
^nich IS not the same as that ’ is that a thing is spoken of bj 
means of a word ivhich is not directly expressive of itf For 
®i»rnple— (a) In the expression ‘yaitikSm Hojoyo' , ‘feed the 
«'Ck’,the word ‘yaitiij,’ ‘stick’, is applied to the BrShmann 
Sccempinied by (carrying) the stick, by reason of ‘association’, — 

( 1 in the expression 'moHcUli fcroSa/rfi* ‘ihepi«f/orms are shouting' 

I ttord mofica’, ‘platform’, le applied to the men upon the plat 
oim, by reason of ‘location . (c) when grass is being collected 
™^king of the mat. the man is said to lie rnnlctni the mnt, 
twhere the word ‘mit is npplied to the grass] on account of the 
^purpose' (for which the grass u collected) (rf) the expresiions 
Sflrio-rcjri, 'this king IS the Death Deity’, kuoerofetja’ ’this king 
** fhe Wealth-Deity', the words ‘Yama’, ‘Death Deity’ and ‘Kuve- 
W I Deity of wcBlth’, are applied to the Kmg, by reason of ins 
oehavicur’ (rescnihliog that of the Denies) , — (e) when the flour 
** 'veighed by means of the particular measure of ‘five pounds 
use the expression ‘five pound-flour.’ {whete the word ‘flour’ 

'* spphed to thc/iuc pounifsl by reason of its being the ‘measure’ 
h '^*‘Sht) , — (/) when sandal is held in the balance u is callt-d 
Ihe balance sandal,’ [where the word sandal is applied te the 

In conncctian with this butii It may be noted ilut irnont; the wotJs 
'rited, the Braftnrami is thil W which the fiputolive term ycit), 

'* applied, while sll the rest are those that ate figarstively applied to things 
other thin those directly denoted by them 

Eut this frttiseU applies to the ‘QlraonW mwwoltlie wny m which 
the BJiflfj j explains the case imd tW example it h»- chosen to cite We may 
^"eyer cite the instince o( the CBtu where a man "ho it not n Brahmann 
dheisfonndto be always in the onnpmy wf Biahinanas. comes to be 
'taarded «s a Brahnana In view of fhi* exanipU the ®lulri becomes quiU 
relevant 

f Tlic reading of the -Vit tr*t is eacruiit The right reading ii 
fPT SlST'nf^WplCl, flS found m the Pun Mss snd sUo ,n 
I'arfiifl and the Bhaiyjturtdrti 
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l»alancelby reason of costaioing’ i— in the expression *the coas 
arc grazing in the Gangi,' Aevord'Gangi’is applied to the ad;om 
ms lanJi, by reason of 'proximit)’ (A) when the c/oM coloutec 
black IS called ‘ black *, we have the word ‘black’ applied to tii 
doth, by reason of 'connection’ (i) m the expression food i< 
life', (the word ‘life’ is applied to the/ooJ) by reason of its b<ins 
the ‘cause’ (of life) {fl m the expressions ‘this man is tli 
djnasty'.'this man IS the race’,(the words ‘dynasty’ and ‘ia« 
are applied to the man) by reason of his 'sovereignty nr prrdomi 
nance’ 

Now, in the case in question (i < of the ordinary noun ‘cow 
eg) nhat happens is that the word really denotative of thi 
yniiie''jal 11 applied to the /ni/i«Ara/, by reason of either ‘asso 
ciaiion’ or 'eonneetion* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASVA 

(B) [The 'Confisaratton' theory is next pal /oriporj }— If the 
Individual cannot form the denotation of the word 'Cow', then'^ 
Sutra 63 

“It may be the 'Akyti , ‘C©nfi|urfttion’, [ibal is d*not(d 
bytheWoM]. as the determining of the eiact nature ef * 
thing IS dependent upon that — 


BHASYA 

“The Confiiurotion «/ a thing mast he ahal is denateJ h} ths 
word {‘Cow ) Why ? Becouse the determining of the exact Mtare ofe 

thin'* IS dependent upon that The Configuration’of a thmgcorsisn 
m the particular disposition (or arrangement) of its component 
parts and of the component particles of those parts , and itisonlf 
when this has been duly recognised that ihe exact nature of tbe 
thing becomes determined as to its being a com or a herse tfu* 
detcnnining not being possible until the Configuration of tii< 
thing ha' be^ recogniaed . aad the Word can he liken ^ 
denotative of only that the recognition whereof leads w tM 
determining of *he exact nature of the thing sf olen of’ 

[•The answer to this ‘Configuration’ theory is as follows) — 
nt., .4 notrffsa'We because as a matter of fict what happen* 
js that a thing i» apoken of as the ‘cow’, as being qualified by the 

r the Bfiflfjfle»sd« rcmatVi laftorn the lUndp® 


thelndividoibvt 
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BHAsya 

As a matter of fact, the manifestation (oi recognition) oftbe 
Universal depends upon Configuration and Individuality Ihit 
IS, unless the Individuality and the Configuratton have heeD 
apprehended, there IS no apprehension of the Universal, purely 
by Itself Hence the Universal (by itself) cannot constitute the 
denotation of a Word. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

*But with all this, It is not po'sible that the Word has no 
denotation at all , so the question arises— nhat r» the denotatioo 
of the Word ’ [The answer is given in the next SCtra] 

[(D) The Finol SidJhaota View of'Cemposilc’ Denctetion] 


Ssira 66 

In reality, the ladividual, the Configuralion and the 
Unlveraal (ell three) conslhute the desolation of the Won) 
BMAfYA 


Tlie term ‘/u’, ‘in lealiiy’, serves the purpose of erapht***, 
“WTiat IS It that is emphasised What is raetrt to be emphisi 
sed is that all the three are denoted by words,— there heirg no 
hard and fast rule as to which one is the predommart and which 
the subordinate factor For instance, when there is (on the part 

of the person pronouncing the word) a desire to Uy stress upoa 

the difference (cf a thing from others)— and when the coSmtiOa 

broucht about is altoont pertaining to the distinctive feituresot 
ihat thine— then the ‘Individual* forms the predominant fictcr 
bn the denotation of that word), and the ‘Umvefssl’ ard the 

band Se diiTcrence isnot meant to the emphasised, -and the 
U,n. co'-oition al'o pertains to the commonalities.— then the 

_,!• j'j the predominant factor, 5 and the 'Individual aad 
predominance and subsetMenceJ may be found 

• I.T]rir«nW«5o« «»•« *»“• SiJUjmra -..y. th» 

; ?,tV7or.n.ti«e.«Mr*Aecowu.I.nd.rv'-B«».e«fra 
J for mitan«. we Mf U.cuw., 
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actual usage. An example nt the predominance of 'Configuration' 
may also be found * 

INTRODUCTORY BtI55YA 

How IS It knoavn that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal arc distinct entities > ** 

We know this from the fact that each has a dutinctiie 
character of its own. For instance — 

5lifro 67 

The 'Individual' U that composite material body which 
is the receptacle of distinctive qualities 

[ Or, According to the Kdrtiihi, — The Individual consists of 
• the specific Qualities, Actions end the Substance contain- 
ing these. 1 

I»IA5\A 

The Individual IS called * ojnifi ’ because it « manifested, 
rendered perceptible (uyo^jrate), by the external organs of percep- 
tion Every substance is not an ' individual that substance 
alone is called ‘ Individual ’ which is a ' mUrfi ’ - a material body, 
*0 called because It IS ' mSrebUOeoyaoa,’ temposed cf parts — and 
vrhich, according to circumstances, is the receptacle of the die 
tinctioe particular gaaltties of lOdour, Taste, Colour and] Touch 
Us enumerated m Sutra 3-1-611, Gravity, Solidity, Fluidity and 
Faculty, and of the nnn-pervasive (limited) Dimension t 
A'iifra 6S 

' Configuration ’ is that which indicates the Universal 
>nd its Characteristics 

* Whtn for in»lanct. one s"ys 'make Cow of flour — where the loiiH 
Suratvon of the cow ii what ps meant by the »er<l ‘cow’ 

The hsii o long note spaPn^t ihe View that of ihe Universal 

»nd the Individual, only one i* diiettly denoted, tho other is only indirectlj 
'ndicated 

1- Therarfi/pryarcmarltttharthJ* definition of Individual is meant 
for those things that combine all theie- Individuality, Confipiiration and 
Universal Hence there )s no harm if the ilefinitaiu given does rot apply 
to such subitancesas Aliaid , for Xfatfohaaoo Configuration This is what 
‘r the Uhaiya means when »t says that Btury Subitand ti not on tducl . 

’ Ills irtereitmg to note tlist the VorftfcJ is not satiitied with the Bhuiya 
scterpretatiuD of the Sutra, sod therefore puts forward another eipUnition 
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the pttlars’ [where what ts sfoLcn cf as the Instrument, i e ■ the 
Roots or the Pillars, is a comronent part of the ^^geiit, the Iree 
or the House ] , and (2) in the other, we hate a thing designated 
by something totally different from it, ie,‘one cuts the tree 
with ihc ajc’, he sees with the lamp [where the instrument 
\xe or Lamp, is something entirely different from the Cutter or 
the Seer] , — now Milh regard to the Soul there are such designs 
tions as, ‘he secs with the eye’, ‘he cognises with the mtnd’, 'be 
ponders w iih the intellect*, ‘he experiences pleasure and pain 
With the body’, and in connection with this, it is uncertain 
whether in these we have the designation of the Aggregate or 
Composite of Body, Intellect Ac by means of its components 
[» e , the Body b-e spoken of as Instruments are onI> the com- 
ponent parts of the EiPerteneer,Seer Lc , which is thus only 
Aggregate of the Body Ac ], or the desigtiitioa of one thing itht 
Seer Ac ), by means of things different from it [i « , the Body Aft 
spoken of as Instruments arc different from the Etperiescer 
Seer, Ac 3 

Our opinion IS thaiin these expressions we have the deaif 
nation (of the Agent) by something different from itself [i < . t^e 
Soul IS different from the Body Ac J 

“tthy'o’” , 

nhe answer is supplied by the Sutra (1)] 


Sutra J 

Because the same thing i5 apprehended by Sight and hr 
Touch 

BH^SYA 

[As a matter of fact, we find that it often happens that] one 
.K.niT having been apprehended by Sight, that same thing .* 
* ,?t,,nded by “louch also , [the idea m the mmd of the ret 
,k-,„fij‘fhatthingwhichlsawwithmye>esl now touch 
V ntsan of touch’, or ‘that which I touched with the organ 
with the S . ^,{1, Btj ffves’. which means that the latter 

receptions as apprehending 

idea recog (belonging to) one and ibf 

a ,nt -and this one agent cannot be either the CompnW 

same tj,* Body and the Sense^rgans] or the 
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Sense^^ifl,! * Hence that Agent— who ,s the apprehender 
(perceu er) of the said one thing hy Sight and by Touch, and -who 
'm the manner shown aboveWecognises the two perceptions as 
apprehending the same object, a» having an \gcntandas brought 
about b> different Instrumcnto — is somcthinq-f cinirelj different 
(from the Composite or the Sense organl and this is the Sou/ 

' _N\hy cannut the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their one Agent’ in the shape of the Sense-orgon > ’ 

A Sense organ can recognise or recall only that apprehension 
which has been hrou'^ht about by itself and not the apprehension 
c another thing brought about hjr another Sense nrgin 

\^h> i.annotthe two perceptions be regarded as having 
*"tir one agent ' in the Composile or a 

As a matter of fact the Agent must be one who remains the 
same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions as have 
"e«n brought alioui by two different Instruments (i e Sense 
Organs) and belong to (ie have been accomplished by the 
Agency of} that same Agent himself and certainly the AgireSale 
«annot be such an Agent 
‘ Why » ” 

fleeause what we urged above in conncvtion with Sense 
organs— that one Sense organ cannot recall the apprehension 
brought about by another Seme organ — does not cease to apply, 
With equal forte to the case of the Aggregate also 


5i!fra 2 

[Says the Opponent] — " What has been pul forward m 
he preceding Sutra is not right for there is restriction ns to 
<*<>]ects § 

Because ihe Aj-ent must be differefit from the Instrument —save the 
^tyctardra That is to say the Sente^riran beinp the Inslruincnt mthc 
Perception cannot be the Apent of that perception nor can the Compos te 
Aggfepjsj asibe Senv* orgsn which is the Instrument, 

eiins n component of that Composite Snd the Jniltument must be tpiitc 
ffrtent fiom the Agent 

1 homtthiiij 6ftiifa here sunds for a reel flur* somethin]; vouched 
**' ^*b<l means 0{ cognition . — Moiyrtemdra 

' Sa (1) has pot forvaid the fsttof BecoRUUion as ptovmc the con 
^>on that the percsiver is the Soul something diRerent from the body end 
Sente orfan5i.c InthisseccndSfitia theOpponent while sdniirting the 
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th= pilkrs- [i,hcr= wh« .» spolen of as ths Instnimsot, r . , th. 
tracts or the HtUan, js a component part of the Agent, the Iree 
or the House ] . and (2) in the other, have a thing designated 
by something totally different from it , i c , ‘one cuts the tree 
with the axe’, ‘be sees xrrth the lamp’ [where the instrument 
Axe or Lamp, is something entirely different from the Cutter or 
the Seer] now with regard to the Soul there are such designi 
tions as, he sees with the eye’, ‘he co^ises wjih the mind’, ‘he 
ponders with the intellect’, ‘he experiences pleasure and pain 
with the body', and m connection with this, it is uncertain 
whether in these w have the designation of the Aggregate of 
Composite of Body, Imelleci &.c by means of its components 
[/ e , the Body &c spoken of as Insttumeots are only the com- 
ponent parts of the Expertencer, Seer Ic , which is thuj only an 
Aggregate of the Body tx J, or the designation of one thing (the 
Seer 5.c ), by means of things different from it Ji e , the Bodj U 
spoken of as Instruments arc different from the Espenenrer 
Seer it ] 

Our opinion IS that m these expressions we haie the deiig 
nation (of the Agent) by something different from itself [i e . 

Soul IB different from the Body &c ) 

"Uhj so ’ ” 

[Ihc answer is supplied b} the Sutra (I)] 


Sutra I 


Because (he same thing is apprehended by Sight and t>y 
Touch 


BH^SYA 


[As a matter of fact, tic find that n often happens that) one 
thing hating been apprehended by Sight, that same thmgn 
apprehended by Touch af'o , [the idea in the mind of the pei 
ceiver being] ‘that thing which I saw with mj eyes I now touch 
With the organ of touch’, or ‘that which I touched with the organ 
of touch I now see with jo> eyes', which means that the latter 

idea recognises, or recalH.ihe two perceptions as apprehendiop 

one and the same object and haiing (belonging to) one and the 

same Agent , and this one agent cannot be either the Compof'lf 

or AgSregaie (composed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the 
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ensf^rgdril * llencc that Agent — ttho is the apjirehendcr 
(peiceiTcr) o[ the said one thing by Sight and by Touch and who 
in the manner shown above) recogniacR the two perceptions as 
apl’rehcndma the same object as having an \geni and as brought 
» out by different InstrumenU— is somcthingt entirely different 
Urom the Composite or the Sense organ! and this is the Soal 
Why Cannot the two pctccpitions he regarded as having 
‘licit one \gent in the shape cf the Stnse officn ’ 

A Sense organ can recognise or recall only that apprehension 
’"hich has been hrou'^ht about by itself and not the apprehension 
*>f mother thing brought about by another Sense organ 

Why cannot the two pwirccptions be regarded as having 
eir one agent * m the Conipo.ti<e or Annregiiti" ‘ 

As a matter of fact the Agent must be one who remains the 
^aitie while cognising (recallioE) two such perceptions as have 
wn brought about by two different Instruments (i e Sense 
and belong to ii e have been accomplished by the 
Agency cf) that same Agent himself and certainly the Agireinie 
Cannot be such an Agent 
Wliy> 

Because what wc urged above in conrie''tion with Sense 
^rgi'Tis—that ‘ one Sense organ cannot recall the apprehension 
brought about by another Sense^rgan —does not cease to apply, 
^ith eiyual force to the case of the ^ftfgregofe also 
Salra 2 

[Says the Opponetil} — What has been put forward in 
, ® preceding Sutra is not right for there is restriction as Jo 
objects § 


t)<eaU6B the Aacnt must be different from the Instnimenl 
^Ajjjocurdrn Thai it to »ay the Seoie orgen be ng the InUrUi 
Pirtept on cannot be the Agent of Aw percept on nor e»n ihe Compoi. 

Agpt,gite be the Abch* u the Sense orgen wh ch is the Inttrument’ 
forms » component oI that Composite niid the jnstrument taun be on 
« Rtrent ftom the Agent ^ ' 

t Something tbuic here stands for a rmi (fm 
‘Or by Valid means cf cogoition^ilhatjrrofidro 

^ Su (Dhasputtnrtssrdthefactol Rccogntion osnrovmnti. . 


the Sense organsAe Inth s 


the 


something vouched 
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“Ihc mtelliRcmPerceiver need not be something different 

from the Comrosile of the Body etc ~‘\\hy ? — BecaoJe there n 

restriclion ct to objects That >s, the Sense organs arc restricted 
in the scope of things {perceived hy their instrumentalitj), 
c B , Cotour IS rot perceited without the Visual Organ, while it u 
pcrccned vhen the Visual Organ is there, and when between 
two things It IS found that one appears while the other esi^ts 
and does not appear when the other does nnt Mi«t~it folloa-s 
that one is of (belongs to) the other hence the perception of 
Colour must be regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ , that 
is if ijfAe Viaaal Organ that perceives the Cohur Simtlatly m 
the case of the Olfactory and other organs Ihus then, inasmuch 
as It 18 the Sense-organs that perceive their respective object* 
these (and not anything else) should be regarded as the Intelligent 
Perceieer , for the simple reason that the presence and al’sence 
of the Perception of objects is found to be in strict accordaoce 
with the presenc* and ab<ence of the Sense-organs Such heiog 
the ca«e, what is the use of postulating a distinct Intelligent 
Being (in the shape of ‘Soul ’) } * 

t The answer to the above IS that the premiss put forniri 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious What has been 
put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of PereeptieM 
being in accordance writh the presence and absence of the Sente , 
organs , but it 18 open to doubt whether this fact is due to the 


fact of Ittcognition demurs to the comIuhoti the venie being that R«»r 
nitwa docs not neceivacsl)- prove the oaittencc of tomcthini- dii'eteat 
the Sense-organi for e»»o it aoeh a Soul were there it would not b« 0'”'“ 
acient i< could perceive ontr a few thinaa not all . and as such it aoufd be 
limited m its scope in the ssme manner as the Senie-orgint are 
advantage then etn be gained by postolatiog a distinct entity in the shape of 

‘Soul —Farnuidht 

This IS soine«hst diUercnt from the explanation in the BhSua 
• Sothatinthc esse m question when it is found that Feteepu®" 
aooests v,hile the Sense-orgao exists snd does not sppesc while t^* 

organ doe* not exist follow, that the Penieption belongs to ih. be"*' 

organ , » » *•’* *** ?"**"*' — Totparyo 

f \he FartiadJhi remiiU.eliat this an.wtt is to the /’orrafoAl" 
ment presented m the Bhorya , the ansnef to the arfnjment in Si 2 i* ? 

IB sa 3 TheBWja"’’*'* “?•**“**■* •« the 15hSsvak»rs s o«n sn* 
to the rurvapaksa argument. 
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Sense-otganj being the mtelligent pcrcci\ers, or to their being 

mere instruments belongiriB to anothec Intelligent Pcrcetver, and 
thus being the causes of the said Perceptions , the said fact can 
certamly be accounted for also as being due to the Sense organs 
hcing ceases of Perceptions, even though only as {nstrumenls 
belonging to an Intelligent perccivcr * 

INTRODL'CIORY BIIASYA 

regards the argument niged (in Si! 2) — "because there is 
restriction as to objects ’ — the onsner is 

•SSira 3 

U is because there is restriction as to objects thot there 
must he a Soul , hence this cannot he denied "t 

If thete vterc no ‘restriction’ in regard to the obiects 
perceived by any single Senseotgan (and that alone were to 
perceuc all objects], ihi* would mean that that Sense organ 
apprehending all objects is ihe omniscient and intelligent Per 
ceiver , and (under the circumstances) who could ever infer the 
e>ii8tcnce of any intelligence apart from ihe said organ ’ So that, 
It IS because thete is leatnction as to objects apprehended by the 
several Sense-organs that we arc led to infer the existence of an 
intelligent Agent, distinct from the Sense organs, who ts free 
from the said ‘restriction as to objccU’, and (hence) omniscient, 
(le Capable of perceiving the oblccts perceptible by a/i Sense 
vrgans) Wc now put forward instances representing the func* 
t'aning of the Intelligent Agent, which irresistibly point to the 
®tid Conclusion (that the Intelligent Agent is distinct from the 


* AU that the fact o£ the presence and absence of one thing being m 
eccotdance uith the ptesenceand abserce of aauUier thing. Droves is that 
the Utter ja the tauir of the former , and il cannot prove any such conclo~ 
*">n as that the Utter IS the intrlfigrsl agent of the former or that there can 
be no other intelligent agent —Bkatyaeatidlra 

t There is restriction as t<* objects —one ocean brings about the percep 
tion of only a few objects net of all —this showe that the organs must be 

"on mtcHi^f Bf , this therefore renders it neccsucy to postulate the existence 
of the Soul as the intelligent agent operating On the organs Hence what has 
been urged by the Opponent in jinsof of the Organs being the intelligent 
agents, pointa to a conclusion entirely to the contrary —Tatparya artd Bhdjya- 

eanJrn 
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&nse organs) —(a) The Intelligent Agent, on percenmg Co’ou: 

(of a certain fruit for instance) infers the Odour and Taste which 
he has pereeis ed m the past , or on perccning its Odour, he 
infers its Colour and Taste; and so on m regard to other objects 
— (&)thcn again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, he 
smells (at another moment) the Odour, or hating smtU the 
Odour, he secs the Colour, all which goes to show that the 
Pcrcciver recalls (and reviciss) ‘be perception of all objects, with 
out any fixed order of sequence , and all this Perception subsists 
in {belongs to) one Intelligeoi Agent.t and not to anjlhmg else 
fin the shape ol the Body or the Sense-organs Ac), and thu 
IS to not only in connection mth perception through the senses 
hut the same peiceivet also recalls and recognises lanous such 
cognitions as Percepiionof, Inferetttial. Verbal and DooK^il 
bearing upon several objects, eg,(l) he hears the Scrijlures. 
which hear upon alt thtnga,--and apprehends the meaning (if thf 

Scriptures), which IS not perceptible by the Auditorj Organ Aj 
which he hears the syllables pronounced in a certain order),— 
(2) he reviews and recognises the syllables as forming words ltd 
sentences,— (3) and he recalls the laws bearing upon the ilenets 
tion of the words ,~which shows that the single rerceiverfoStU” 
ses a number of several objects which are not capable of bem? 
apprehended by any single Sense-organ. Now this ‘sb'enee cf 
restriction as to the objects apprehended’, which points to • 
single Berceiver of all things, cannot be turned aside (to p'”’* 
the intelligence of Sense-organs)? Thus it is found that the 
assertion— 'the Sense-organs being the intelligent Agents, whit" 
the use of postulating a di'tmci intelligent Agent’’— is ret npht 


• T be \ It • t«Vt reads , uhicb does not suit the coMeU 

the TtfiprOia snd the (Krth read. The Tdn'.jXi 

TOn»inje.thef»o cliu.es 

as One sentence , thi»n«hsl»e h»v« falloKeil in the trin.U'KW 

Bfi jjnMeiea , aeo»fd,ra t» thu th. «ra"»f»f** 
wc Jld t'ltv thui 'M hat hs, been j i.i uid frreaivtihlr points lo the cwieJV 
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Section (2) 

[ SiTtras +-£ ] 

The Soul IS Jishnetfrom the Body 
INTRODl’ClORY BHA^YA 

*For the following reason also the Aggregate of Body Ac , can 
not be the Soul , the Soul is something dmerent from the'.o — 

Sutra 4 

[If the Body were the Soul, then] there would be no sin 
sccrLing from the burning (killing^ of a living Body t 


• The TantU'Wi mtrodviccs ihi» cUion »» tollowB rh>- lit»t eiUnn 

hiiripg cstaWibhcU the ennclu»>on that the so«l i» vomtthire dutinci from 

tbs tietiie organ*, inrre ptnple might Ufc<. tin- lollowmR arcument 'Wc 
adraitthat, bcifip resttictud *» to thiir Object* the 'H.nte.org3t'« cinnot he 
TSgirdedasinMiiigtni , bit the r«><K eoiilrl vcrvucllbe recorded sb (In. intulli* 

g«ntAg«nt btesne there i» oo »uch fevtnction in trgard to iheUotlv , as u 
vfiuchtti for by ttieh neiion. o*- I toht omjot arJ/ntf am now ui niy old 
age, teaching what 1 had teen in my you‘H [‘'here /.iMsn, *« eW«»»t 
and ymiAjtll btlongto «h« Hedy], v-hich ihopuhjt the biddh/iiita argument 
PU forward m ‘Q (I) i» applicable to the Body. 

It It with a view to tncei the.e piople that the Author proceeds withthit 
•fcand ixiten 

t The Dhoiyatisndra coii<.ttuc* «h« Vitra thu*-(<) I he lerm Snruadeke 
nuy bs tiVan to mean tA« ftitrarr Aetiradah , or at Sartredahe 

'Oil tatkirtari, on the burning of «h« body, to the p«r»on dniniJthe ftiirniai; 
'ihei’nrisrrddAirsmatUtbat bntninp her* siaiiils for dtttrourg MU 
. snJ 'sin* lor all lueh qu«litie» a* "O^W be capable of prnrtuemB their 
ritulointhc future, the sento of the argument being th« if the Body wtri 
'he Soul, then there could be m> such things a® Afrnt and Dtriirit. nualitiea 

whichore believed to jobsiif in the ''oul. only with a Vie>^ to account for 

the csperitnce* of our present life, which are believed to be the reMiUt of 
(he Aferii and Dyriru't aceutnnlated by us dunng our previous existcnees 
it the Body »*rt the Soul, it must peiiJi at death hence it coaid hive no- 
tach tjualitiea attaching to It »> would continue m fututt lives, when the 

time for th« retribution of thou qualities would come, and thus the theory 
thst the Body iithcSoul would do oway with all notions of Dhatfia and 

Adhornn 




(He 


■ITtc T,:tpnrya remarV* ilial this arBUroe** ■- 
thorough going Materialist who admitsof no DAaniia and Adhcrtna , hot i 
''■Ubeenectiveaeainitlhe Baud4b.s. who. while denying the Soul. d< 
ifidmitof Dl,o,mnand,ddAir>r>n. , , . o-. 

1 } hit the above is the sense of the .Tsunnents pioroundcd ^ 

,a clear f,om what follows in Su. S rt.aeg If 'H 4 had stood alone. 

n.d n 
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tem ‘BMy- h,„ ,„„j. f„ It, . n, 

AMregate «{ Body. SenAe^rcans, Intellects and Sensitiorn 
\\henth» Body of a l.nngc,„t«« ,s burnt by a person, tirre 
accrues to hm the ‘S.n' «f kiH.og a liv,„g creature, and.t a 
Ihu sin that it called (m the Sutra) ‘pSlaia\ ‘s.n’ ,-tkrt 
cou(d be no connection hettveen «ich 'sin' and the Agent whoJ.i 
the act. and what the ‘Sm’ woold be connected wth [rr.ta 
whom Its results would accrue] would not be the A^ent who iiJ 
the act For (according to the Opponent) the Agent being 
thins more than an A^regate or Composue. a senes of (momentirj) 
Bodies, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensations, the Coroposiie" 
Aggregate that is destroyed (disappears) at me moment must ie 


totally different from that which appears at the nest , and wjs 
much as > ou regird the 'senes’ as consisting of mere appeatanefl 
and disappearances, you cannot get nd of the fact that (atccffi 

lOg to you) there IS a difference (between the two Agfiregatei >» 

the senes) j as the Aggregate of Body and the rest (whifk 
appears later] would be the substratum of difference (from thi' 
which has gone before] ,t for (according to you) this later Agp«- 
gate IS held to be quite different (from the preceding 4ggregatei'i 


would bare been much simpler to erpUm it os— If the Body were the Sw' 
then ilM buroini of the deed body would in wive e siu , but is a nstitr 
feec It does not , hence the todv eenml he ihehouU, or ss—'the badyhtr>4 
been burnt "'’ty »f“r deeth, nothing in the shspe of Dhtrois ot 
touW remain behind to lead torc-binh ' 

• A« the Body, which ii the only Agent, hs< eccotdingtothe Dppoo'”' 
ceiled to emit 'be very moincnttbal the ecchas been done , eothit u doO 
not exiet St the time that the *sm mstnfeits itself or its resulK 


rejolll of sm accrue to a person after death, orate 
ffhich the act has been done , according Uk dteOppo 
on!r Ae"'' *' • '"""■'"‘•ej existen 

un or ict re'ulti socnie * lienee the ’em tatsaot be 


time other then tlu* * 
nrnt.thr Bodybeisstf* 
.00, to Whore could ^ 
re’earded a» lUhsidiSf 


,n the Afent. this lays the Bia/jraftndfa, it vrhtt is meant by the 1*"“ 


•ihere could be oOiin 

^ Thttwhich appears tM«T beingchattowhoia the Sin tnd its reim® 

would s®™' ‘h»t "I"* l^s gone before being that by which the »a •” 
done --- Bh<dyiito*Kfra 

$ The Shafyafardra reads oi-t'eiMtf^ai etc , eceordirg to which ^ 
pjiMge would meio— Though ailch laymir view yet as a matter of 
the A^egate to whom the eewhaacetue is ictually tecogniied ’® ^ 
Hibstranuii roi-JifiyiKt* from the preceding Aggregate* 
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Such being the case (according to your view), that creature con- 
sisting o( the Aggregate of the Body etc who does the killtns, 
does not have any connection with the result of that killing, and 
what IS connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done * So that, the two (the doer and the expertencer of 
resolti) being entirely different, it comes to this that one (the 
preceding Aggregate’) who did the act becomes dis-iociated from 
what he did (and from its consequences), while one (the later 
Aggregate) who did not do the act becomes saddled with it (and 
Its consequences) And if the Raid ‘Creature’ is one that is 
liable to birth and destruction (as it must be, being only an 
Aggregate of the Body etc ] the birth of such a ‘creature could 
not (according to the view of the Opponent) be due to his past 
actions t and this would mean that there can be no point in 
leading the life of a ‘Religious Student’ for the purposes of Re 
lease (from birth and rebirth) 

Ihus then it is found that if the hvmg creature were only 
an Aggregate of Body etc there would be no am accruing from 
the killing of a living body , and this certainly is most undesira. 
hie , from which it follows that the Soul must be something 
different from the Aggregate of Body etc 

intitpebingofthu tematk the comwetion between the ptee»ntition of the 
Opponent * views snd the conimcenci urced in (he ^ucrs snd pointed uut in 
*he neit sertenee of the Dhaiya— tpf Acc —becomes lost 

• Thu lay* the TariiAa t» p«'t forward r«ot»» R proof of the Soul 
tiut only a* indicating tli« oojcctioneble fcjture in the theory of those who 
deny the Soul 

t The Only plauuble eiplanation of (He birlh Of man »nd the diversity 
of his conditions during t><c IS (hat si) this is due to the nccesssry con 
sequence of his acts during previous lives If the 'man is only a bundle 
of body, organs etc this crplanstion would lose its value as this bundle 
Ac IS found to perish cntirelv St death so that one to tihom thecondiClons 
of next birtli would accrue would not be thst same 'bundle which did the 

acts leading up to those (ondilHm* 

S According to the Boddh* if one wishes to he released from rebirth 

he should Usd the pure )if« of »h« Religious Student Unt if the man is 
nothing mote than the bundle of body Ac Ins existence would naiurally 
come to sn end with hi* death and this would he * total Release from 
Rebirth , as the Body Ac born subsequently will in no case, be the tame 
as the pcecedinR ones Why then should oae undergo llie rigorous duci- 
P'me of (he ReiiRioua Student I 
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Safrtf 5 

[The Opponent sayjJ— “Even on the turning of ibai 
[aggregate of Eod/ etc ,1 which is accompanied by tbe Soul 
there could be no sin , as the Soul is something eternal “ 
BIIA5YA 

“Even for him, according to whom v, hat is burnt is theBoiy 
endowed with a Soul.no tin could accrue, from the act of bum 
ing'to the burner '\\h> Eecausc the Soul (postulated *<> 
him) IS eternal ; and certainly no one can c% er kill what is etem 
jl If It could be killed, it would not he eternal So that, nWe 
according to one theorj (that there la no tuch thing a» Sou!) the 
ii!/ing (not being sinful) does not lead to anything, —actordinc to 
the other {that there IS such a thing as Soul, and it is etemil'. 
killini is impossible ” 

,Scira 6 

onstt’er o/ f^c SidJkSnitn io ihe Opponenii’ argamtnls W 
SB 5 l—Not so *, (A) because the 'killing' is of the receplatl* 
of effects and of that which brings about those effecM-- 
[(B) Or because the ‘killing 'is of the receptacle of effr^** . 
which Is what brings about those effects).* 

(A) VMiatwesaj is. not that ‘ Killing consists m deitioMSg 
the eternal entity, but that It consists in the destroying of tlw 

• TK« Bkatya bu wppIjeJ l\>nri|Uii>at.onkof tK hutr* thcdif'frfO* 
bong due loth* diFImnl »i*y» of construing tbr enint'CiinJ eiYi'l’Tn 

I oitr (A) >1 li treated »*• D^ttdvi,wKichaoe» ibe meininjr’tifrif'pi^ 
of t , ttie Eodjr— end *A«t ttfcirt ariegi stent Ihr rjf'eW”' *' 

?«ti»e-or6iri» ; vhile urder (D) ihe compound i» UetleU *s " 

Ihfi sense being— ‘tt>« rrcepUcle of rRcctv, Ra<(h >i »b»i bring* •b'"' 


r(Jec«».’-l>i« Dodr- ^ i 

The ^jdjrtii.(r«r>taf4'is rrods the S«r» at '1'*'’^^'^“^" 

erptiinutio mean that ibe lilliot of tbobodj Joetnol do •'•ay *'**','^ 
L’n seen Force ; 'tfect' lotbeSOira atinding for Ihe 'Ln*ren 
end Demetit’,-the'r*«pU«I*’*ir«<I and •hunger aboul of tbt« 

the Soil . .nd .her. .» r . -.-Vno.mo. of iW 

the isiiri onno. »o««n .hat ‘U t. •« r fht .o ••y .h»« .here «“ ^ 
wfn an tt»« 'Killing of Eody*t»th»So«l, a. there laDcttroei"* 
^l,«b!eh...h=b..rKrr.bo«. ot the ” ' , 

accept* the iscond (B) eaplafulion giiciv in the TAJrj'- 
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receptacle of effects ’ — i e , Body — and of ‘ that which brings 
about those effects’, in the shape of the apprehension of their 
respective objects^i e , the Sense or^onj,' — both of these (Body 
md Sense organa) belonging to a Imng entity which, by its very 
nature, is indestructible . and this ‘ destroying ’ takes the form of 
striking or cousing pain, t e , ditorgpniung, l»y inngin^ death or by 
feorinj! onf 0/ i<s ieanngs • ‘ Effect ’ here stands for the feeling 
of pieasure nnd pom , and of this the Body is the receptacle 1 e , 
the abode, the substratum, — and the Sense organs arc ‘ those that 
bring about ' the apprehension of their objects —and it is the 
destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) that constitutes 
‘ Killing and not that of the eternal Sou! itself Consequently 
what has been urged by the opponent in Sutra S— that there 
could he no sm even on the burning of that which is accojnpunied 
by the Soul, as the Sonl is something eternal ’’-—is not right 

It IS only the person holding the view that ’ Killing ’ consists 
in destroying the entity itself that is open to the charge that his 
theory involves the absurdity of an act being destroyed (inelTec 
Mve) for him who did it. and falling upon him who did not do it 
(as urged in the Bhitxya above) 


In regard to the point at issue there are two alternative 
ifwories— Via («) the ‘ Killing’ consists m ihe total destroying of 
the entity itself, or (b) that it connits in the destroying of the 
' receptacle of effects and that which brii^a about the effects 
these two belonging to the entity which is itself indestructible 
there can be no third alternative Of these the view that there 
*8 destruction of the entity itself has been negatned , what 

remains IS the other view, which has been found 

ordinary experience) 

(BJ Llhe Bhasya puts forward a second explanation of the 
Sutral We can also construe Ihe tctin ' Karyairayahartrea.ihrd ' 

is follows-’ /fSrjSuroy-o’, ‘the receptacle of 
’^^s.reiaUmadeupnf theBody,the Sense urgans and Intellect — 


* Bc.ngmEdeath itfcr* to tl« B»dy . ‘‘“r*"*' out of it. besrmg.* 
.«> the Seme oretn -Pr birJho«A.4-A .* eVphmed by Bhmyacordra 
f *t 'deotroying Its connection* .lomi nAhoeAttttk , ind the Tatpirya adds 

thatone eauu.6pflir.by ttnhingtlieIiody,BS>lu5bvtcarmgth« E,b 
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because jt is in this aggregate that the eternal Soul feeb pleasure 
and pain , it forms its abotle ‘ receptacle', because it is only in the 
said j^ggregate, and m nothing else, that the feeling appears; — 
this same aggregate is also regarded as the ‘ Karir \ the ‘ bringer 
about*, of the feeling , as It is by reason of, through, the said 
Aggregate — and never without it — that the feeling comes about , 
—and It IS the stnliing or causing pain or disorganising of tbi* 
Aggregate that constitutes ‘Killing', and not the destroying of 
the eternal Soul Hence what has been urged in Sutra 5 — that 
“there could be no am even on the killing of the body accom 
panied by the Soul, because the Soul is eternal " — is not true* 
SecTioN 3 
Sutras 7-14 

( RtfahUan cf (he Vt<w that the Visual Orion is one on/y ]t 

• The Apgrtpite of Body 4c , i» called the 'reeeptsbte ta the teete 
that It II St Cavourible tc the sppeating of the feeling at the very container 
of the feel ng It i> called Kart/ the brmger about of the feeling in the 
senM i^et it /orrnt ar agroey in the bring ng about of the feeling 


taaJra , 

t There it much confusion in regtrd to this tection At a tniKtr « 
fact up to SO 27 we have the tame prafcerono deal Bg vsith the Soul tea 
proving b; a number of reatoningk that the Soul cannot be the tame •* 
either the Body or the Sente org na ortheMind ot a were apgrfga** 

all these But Commentatora h»v« made aub diwiiona of the praAereea 


Tievr of the nature of the argUTnenlt pot forward Hence the Wyay/tnidw 
tordAa tnakee one praJwfrt’io of Sitra* < H wherein it is ahown that tli* 
Vikusl Organ It not one, but neo and hence the Soul which is ene 
be this or any other organ So alao the Tatpar^a and the BkdtyeeatiTt 
though the latter la n« very prrC aeaa to ita fT.iAarane-itvinooi anU del ‘ 
With the whole aubjectof the Soul beiogdtat net from the Body Ac aa anie* 
s tingle prakarana but in a(« eaptanationa it accept! the aame ttagea aa the 
Jf^r^naiStiviherdhfl and the Tdrpnrjo 

The footnote m the Vn Bhgsya teat avaetta that the VSrttha o^‘ 
not accept the Bhafya interpretat on of that praknrona it tfly* that the f* 
of the Soul being someth rg difJerml from the Seiaae-organt hav og be^ 
already establi»he J there i ould be no point m rntroducins the tame tubjed 
overagom hence itoffert another explanation — taking Sutras 7 w J1 •* 
embodying the vieve that tiie Vt aief Orgea at «»i oa/y 

The Blidria ptoceedi on the basia of die aivumptioo that the ortrana a" 

,.o It ti-t >5 

Bhlive has been ted to proceed on the aa d aaaumpt on by reaion of tn* « 
With which It aupports the argument III favour of a aingte Soul *7'”^ 
hrough several organa AccordingtothiaTievr M 7 embodies the »rp* 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA^YA 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded as 
Somet hing different from tlic Body etc — 

nent that ^hen «e see a thing vrith one eycon the Erst oceation, and then 
lutfeequently ^vlth the other eye, «cha«c t1>eren);n<!ian of the thing as being 
the tame as that teen On the ptCTiousoocasion , which showt that there has 
been a eoinmon pftetivf, and thjs is Soul —This la ansnered by the 
Opponent in Su Eby the srguiDent that theRye » onE atiJ the same in the 
two sochats , hence on both occasiooa perception being by tha same Eye, it 
IS only natural that there IS Ketc/nitian —'fhia uonawered jn *-5 9 which 
tries to show that the {set urged m bu 7 eannotbe explained otheiwuethan 
on the has a of a tingle intelligent Soul— Su 10 CMiwins the Opponent a 
rejoinder —This la finally diiposed of m Su 11 where it it concluded that 
the F.yes are two not one hence the argumeat of Rrcogailion remains tin 


The I’nriiia and Visuanatha s Y/iii rale Su ^ as embodying only the 
ttgument baaed upon Reecgmiion la general and then object to its intro 
duetion on theground that this matter hta already beer dealt with in the 
fotegnirg AdhiVirana 

Th« T'aniJIe and the I’fWi of Vifwanaflis tshe Sutra '»t1 as put 
infer the purpose of demoluhing the view that die existence of Soul is 
proved by the fact furged in Su 1 that there le recognition by the right eye 
of what has been teen s ith the left eye snd ui cootte of the refutation of 
dill view there comes m the subject of the Vipitl organ being one or two 
Sutre 7 Ik explained by the RAofjw asalsobythe Variiki as embodyieg 
'he argument that the exiitenee of Soul is proved by the Recognition urged 
"»Sa ; but while the iJliafya and the Tistpofj'' tnd the ‘Rhin)ctDH(lta 
accept le a» Siddhanta end so tarty «" *he Rraliarana to Sa 15 [and thia 
appears to he the ration i 1 interpictation of the Sutras as ihev aland] -the 
^afiiha holding to the viewthatthe Visual org”* '* '■"» 
atteptthie interpretation of 7-11 Hence it tejrarris the urganient pro. 
pounded in Su 7 as put forward simply for being refuted The rarlii.! 
ptopoiiDds this refutation ftom P 3fi2 L 7 onwards (Bih Ind Cditinrt) 
In course of this retutation the unity of rhe Visual organ being put 


forward, the opponent asls (P 3M L 5) what explanation there is of the 
ordinary idea that there are two <J<i —In S<a 8 tha Siifirtiiim* explains 
this— This explanation iS ohieCted to i* 9-The real ansssef lo this 
objeclion IS Eiven by the YdniAn >» P IbJ I If'l '* icg — SO 111 is 
explained ak the answer given hv 'sons* pviiple ' the objection urged m 
hO 9 andlhen''a 11 1 » eiplained a* refutmsehis inswet 01 somepeople' 
*s alw the original PurtiipoAja 

The weak points in thss interpreUt onot Surras 7-11 by the I'eritkji 
and the Yntliare as follow— (O Nowberv el» do » efnd theSu|ra start ng 

ecc’ioti with a gratuitous argument 'n support of the SiddhSnta view, 

t'mpiy fur tefutinp It and fZ) record "gtothis explanation the author of 
thehutra fails toankwertlieCpponerU sprgumetitin Sd 9, and the only 

snswer that he putt forward (mSa 10,— 1 s I imielf refutes in Su H 
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SiUre 7 

Because there is recognition with the other Eye of what 
has been seen with the left Eye * 

BHA5VA 

When one applies to, or connects with, the same objects, 
two Cognitions, which appear at different tunes (one appearing 
after the ether), — there is what is called ‘Recognition' this 
‘ recoRmtion ’ appearing m the form ‘l see now what I hid 
cognised (seen) previously \ ‘ this is that same objeit ', and there 
is such ‘ recognition ’ in a Case where the former cognition wis 
with the left eye and the subsequent one with the right eye,— 
the cognition being m the (onn * that same thing which I saw on 
the previous occasion (with the left eye) I am now seeing (with 
the right eye)’ Now if the Sense-organ itself were the intelligent 
perceiver, no such ‘ recognition ’ would he possible, for what i» 
seen by one cannot be rerosnised (or remembered) by another 
There is no doubt however that there is such ‘ Recognition '• 
Heuce it foUows that the intelligent perceiver ts somethinf 
different from the Sense-organs 

Sstra 8 

[Says the Opponent] — ‘The above reasoning is not right 
for the Or^an (in reality) is one only, and the notion of 
duality arises from the one Organ being divided by the nasaf 
bone ’’ t 

BJIASYA 


[Sajs the Opponent ] — “ As a matter of fact the Visual Oigan 
IS one only , It ‘B divided by the nasal bone, and when the 
ends (pans) of the organ, thus divided, are perceived, it gives 

• ThecOncJokion derived from thu ‘beciuie 4c ’ u that th‘re i» * 
i» the agent of the ttting and the retoemijng But according to rSv 
ti fifon*! the conelinioo dedac d la that the Vi»ial Organ la 

onlv See preceding 

i .phe rat^flfjii aaja—Thivf-iitr* Obj els to the reaaon fig of ^0 7. 
.K-Haa.softVeVie*thjt Ihe \ iMul Organ IS otie On ly ^TheBhut}^' 

__ What Ihe Opponent means to urge in'-d Suns follows— tVhat \^ 

^ m Sn ' Rould be right if there were t«o dulinet v‘ / 

ns but«o«»ndi»g toour view >t isnot so for the visual organ i» ** 
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to the notion that there are two organs , just as it happens m the 
c^se of any long object (tike tfie Bamboo, for instance) 

Sofni 9 

[Answer] — The Organ cannot be regarded as one only , 
as (we find that) when one (Eye) is destroyed, the other is not 
destroyed 

BHA§YA 

As a mitter of fact, we find th.it even when one eye is des- 
troyed, or taken out of its socket, the oilier eye rcinains intact, 
as « clearly indicated by the perception of things (with the 
remaining eye) * From this it is clear that it is not right to say 
rhat a single organ is divided (by tbc nasal bone) 

SiUra W 

[The Opponent s rejoinder ] — ‘ The m-gument put for- 
ward hns no force es even on the destruction of a part the 
whole 18 etill found (effective) 

BHXSYA 

' The reasoning, — that 'because one eye u not destroyed on 
the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes must be 
dittinct) is not right, because as a matter of fact, vc find 
that even when *oroe branches of the tree ere cut off, the tree 
Itself 18 actually found standing [bimiktly on the theory that 
the Vi ual Organ 18 fine only, even when one part of it, m the 
•hape nf the one eye i« destroyed, the Organ itself uill remain 
intact and effective] ' 

Sutra 1 1 

[Answer]— Inasmuch as the example cited is not true 
[or, inasmuch as the Opponent's view is contrary to perceived 
facts] the denial (in Su 10) cannot be right 
SHAN'T A 

[The SMsya supplies two interpretations of the Sutra]- (A) 
{the Opponent lias urged, in Su 10, that the fact of the Visual 
Organ continuing to he operalue esen on the destruction of one 

•AUMss r«ld h haibeen adoptej in the Irint 

Utinn 'rhetaftiki fqq-qiJ^T mcinfclhit the remiin 

niRTyo islhe firn the imreiocot «l the ptrscplion of thinci 
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Eye may be regarded as analogous to the case of the whole tree 
continuing to remain even when one of Its parts, a branch, h« 
been cut off ] — As a matter of fact, how ever, it is not true that the 
Composite Product continues to exist even when there is disrup- 
tion. of Its component particles , for if it did, then it would hare 
to be regarded as eternal (which is absurd) [U hat really bappr®* 
m the case of the TVee, cited in Su lO, is that] in a case where 
there are several compasUt whoUs (making up a composite object) 
those wholes are destroyed whose component particles arc dei 
troyed, while those continue to exist among whose compose'’* 
particles there is no disruption.* 

(B) Or, we may explain the term 'Jr^tSnldvin^hch' of the 
Sutra to mean bemi contrary to itneompattble trtlh'ja pereetteJ fad 
that IS to say,— (a) in the case of the dead man’s skull we 
that there are two holes, separated from each ether by the nsiil 
bone, lO. the places where the eyes existed , snd quite di«linct 
from each other . this should not be so if there were a single ey* 
simply bifurcated by the nasal bone , (b) attonily, as a natter of 
fact, as It 18 found that there is no certainty as to the de*trucl»ofl 
of one eye (necessarily leading or not leading, to the destruction 
of the other), the two roust be regarded as entirely distinct , s«“ 
inasmuch as the two «ye« ha^c theie own d^tirct obttrucljo“ 
and destruction (and the obstruction and destruction of one doe* 
not necessauly mean the obstruction and destruction of t^^ 
other), It follows that they are distinct things fc) fftird/y.when 
one eve is pressed with the finger there is a divarication or ah<f 
ration in the contact of the perceived object with the riys o 
light emanating from the eyes, and (as a consequence) we 
perceive a dnersit) iw the object , this could not be the case «f 

there were only one \tsuar Organ , speciatly as on the cessation 


• whole* pJ *» male op ihc Tree, when • branrh^ 

d,*ruplion of the component p»rlko(lhi*Tr*e. hence «"* 
Trer«n^otbutherea.td<d.,d..tro,cd wh.t rem.m* behind .* onlf 

... n -,,_one of the •eTefBleoinpOHtetihstmide up Che Tree » 

•' 

»» Otixmil wee.— BWipec-n^fre 

Hence the ceofthelreedoesnot meet the SMhaita .nrumeeit po 

orwted in So 9 
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of Ihe finger-jircssure the object ts agata perceived as one only* 
From all these well known facts it follows that it is not light to 
regard the organ aa one only, simply bifurcated (by the nasal 
bone) 

INTRODL’CTORY BHil.'JYAt 

That the Intdligert Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body etc is also inferred — 


* T he 

meaning ef tViiK paisage, areordins to the BhafSictitfilra u as 
foIJons— 'When e.e close one eye and press the other nilh out finger, we tee 
the otjeet, ihe lamp, at tiro and when the ptetiure it temoved »e perceive 
the object as one only, 01 Vie have the recognition in the torn) 'what 1 saw 
tstwo la one only’ 

B^Kthe cau meant to be Cited appears to have nothing to do with the 
elosing ot any eye It lefers to the well knoun phenomenon that when wa 
leek upon a thiag nith botii cyea open in the usual way we perceive it as 
*■>1 but when ere press one eye With the finger «» perceive the thing as 
J*®. this is due to the feet diet lo noiinal vision the rays of I ght emonstmg 
ftem the eyes roalete* when they fell upon the perceived ihmE, and this 
prnvides A tingle image o( the thins, whicli cornea to be perceived ai cni 
^t'nhen one eye IS pressed with the finger, the rays of light from that eve 
weenie diverted from their natural courae. and hence fail to coaleiee with 
*e tayi proceeding from the other eye , so that the light frnm the eyes not 
coilesang there ace two images of ihv thine* end it la perceived t> Itfo 
Allthis cannot he espbmed exeepron the hssisnf the ihsoty that the two 
<T«i constitute two diHinctVisual O-gans 

t Accordingto the Bbdyya rariite, Tolperja end Uhaiystondra, the 
^tra ceiutnea now the subject matter of pioofs for legardinB the Soul as 
Kmething difierent from the Body Ac The Thtforya goes on to teiuarV.- 
Hiving proved, on th strength of Becosmtion, the aowndnesa of the notion 
of Sou\ as something distinct (and bHo h*vifig bv the way refuted the 
ilicoty tbst the said Becopnibon can he explained on the bssis of the coneep- 
**00 that there is only one Visual Orcaisoperatmc through the two sockets), 
the Author now proceeds to put forwuid inferential reasonings m support of 
the aame theory It should be borne ut mind t'^at the Author has, in Su 

^•1', put forward tbe phenomenon of lecoRnitiOfV in support of his new. 

•imply for the putpote of sjnvuicing the opponent , in reality the existence 
of Soul It proi td by ordinary copiiliMU through Inference Ae 

The iVjayasuiraiirarunfl. wbiehtookSa i-ll at putting forward the 
»iew that the Visual Organ it one only, takes Sulfas 8 15 alioaa dealing with 
•he Same tubjcti, and according to this the present SO (2) means that 
"what happtns in the case of itntsviho have lost one eye, IS that hii former 
Visual Organ which operated through two physical outlets, is destrnyed and 
snother organ la ptodueed, optmlingB«t«“eh a single opening ' 
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Satra 12 

from the excitation appearing m another Sense organ 
(than the one that brought about the preceding perception) 
BHASYA 

When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that iw 
taste IS concomitant with a certain colour and smell, — if, at some 
future tunc he happens to pcrccne its colour or smell, by melts 
of a sensc'Organ (of vision or odour,) there appears an ‘excitation' 
in the organ o/ Tas/c, which IS totally different (from the organ 
that has apprehended the colour or smell) that is to say, there is 
remembrance (through association) of the Taste of the fruit, 
which gives rise to a longing for that taste, which brings about 
the flow of the liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth 
This phenomenon would not be possible if the Sense organs them 
selves were the Intelligent Agent , as an agent can never t* 
member (or recall) what has been perceived by another * 

Ssiro 13 

fObjectionJ—** The above reasoning i» not rightj R** 
membrance has for its ob|ect that which is remembered ” 
BHA?VA 

[Says the Opponent]— “ Remembrance IS a quality and pr® 
ceeds from a certain cause ,t and its object is that uheh 
remembered , and the * excitation of the other organ * (put forward 
in Sutra 12) is due to the said remembered thin£, and not to any 
such thing as the Soul ’ § 

* The whot« procci* of Inference mvolred herc-iHhui etpliined *7 


the T^tparya— 

The msa rvrcei ve» the colour end emell — he rewemberi the T»>i* 
which he h>» ■•lOCieled with Mich colour and amen— he then deiif** 
einenence IheTaile thm rrmemherod— thta deure cxcitea the orpin » 

Taite —this exeiiil on appear nemthe form o' the fiowof aaliva on lefot 
this tJtion eppearmF ‘I** *"•"»*» ’’f • «rtiin person we infer 
»tn «rtit the min hja hero mo-ed by a deure,— and, from this desire * 

't u , ,1,^ mm has had • rrmembraiice (of the Taste) Thisfen'ei" 
ITTmec w^uldnotbepois.blc unJeva there w ere a smste Apent 

Ihmss ^s”L'm the r^rmSrrrd Iftian-adda the fJWiyJM"** . 

S 'Wedon radmil of «he Soul BS that in which the Cosrnition , 


■{ Thiscau 
I • « e do 

membrance subi 

such IS the Mnw 


n radmil of ahe Soul as that in which the Copiitior 

I its for u» the “vul IS none other than Ce/nilien 

of the Op-onent,— BfcJryataridr* 
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[Answer] — Inasmuch as Remembrance is a quality of 
the Soul, the denial (of Soul) is not right 
dhASya 

Inasmuch a& the act of Remembering i* found to be 'uch as 
sppears only as a quality subusting in the Soul the e'ci'tence of 
the Soul cannot be denied Asa matter of fact Remembrance 
IS possible only as a quality subsi'ting in the Soul and certainly 
one docs not rcmeinier what has been perceived by another* 
If then Intelligence belonged to the Sense organs — inasmuch as 
the several apprctiensinns of things uould be by diverse agents 
(in the shape of the Sense organ*) either there could be no 
ftecoi'fiihon at all, or even if Recognition were possible (even when 
Perception and Keintnibraiice belonged to diverse agents) there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through the Sense 
orgars) ^ [there is no such incongruity under the view that there 
a Single intelligent Agent for all cognitions and remembrance , 
for] the fact of the matter is that there u one intelligent agent 
(la whom the cognitions subsist), perceiving the several things 
through the diverse instrumentality (of the several Sense otgans)§ 


Rtmcmbianee could be rvgatdcd St indiesi 08 ibe Sent eilhet si in 
catnf or as its 9yj<« the Soul could not bt regarded si the cauir ssthc 
cause of Remcmbratiee it the iinpreision left by its previous eojn t on nor 
could the Soul be regarded as the. oSyeer asihe object of Reineinbianix » 
the rcmenvbervd thin^ And further since the eXC latiotl of the sense 

organ maybeexpUincd»»doett>therrBi«ii«&*Mdr'iin? it an not prove the 
«»istcnce of ihe hool —Tulpori» 

The Njayasulrar It arano capliUis tbeSutra to mean that all that Re 
membrancero nil ti> IS the thing ivnembered snd rot to the fact of its 

being due to the same ttnve nrgon that bad brtught th crig ual cokiuLod 
• Any mere momentary ‘Soul or the mere object Jar cannot bfino 
shout a renicnibtsnce in itself f®* pofwpticr end remembrance cannot 


eppesT at the 
f There 
Colnur only a 


same momtirt of t«ne -Bhatfonndfa 

could be no such restriction »» dot the Eye should ipptehend 

od not TasU and yet su* resttietion is atcepted by both 


patties— HAafyarurdrc 

5 The tiho,3c,ap4rc eitpl«'"» « meaning subsiiti.ig 

in several bodies (dutmR the several lives on Cirth) But it appears 
Iitnpler to tatcitas above— ihmOBb t**® dwerss jniltumentality of the 
several sent otgans , v.h <h the CAjf»foi«dra taVes as implied m Anfkar 


ihrdarli 
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—who rememhers the things pereetoe^ on some pist occsnon , so 
that the existence of Remembrance 18 possible only as a quality 
subsisting in the Soul, when perception and recognition both b^ 
long to the same Agent, who i* capable of perceiving seieral 
things , and it is not possible under the contrary theory {of there 
being no such single Agent) And the entire business of Itnns 
beings, which IS based upon Remembrance indicates the exist 
ence of the Soul , the 'excitation of another sense-organ' being 
Cited only by way of illustration 

‘Further [the assertion of the Opponent cannot be accepted) 
htcaase ildces nei lake intoaecoantthereai oijeci of Remembrance 
As a matter of fact, the assertion m Su 13, that ‘ Remembrance 
has fur its ob/cet the remembered thing ’ — has been made with- 
out due consideration of what forms the real object of Remem 
brancet As a matter of fact Rememiruftee, which appears at 
time when the thing (remembered) is not actually apprehended 
and which appears in the form— -‘1 hnew <Aof thing’, or I had 
cognised ifiaf thing , or ‘that thing had bren coRnisrd by me .er I 
had a cognition in regard to <Aaf thing,— has for Its object not 

merely the thmi a'one by itaeU but the thing os preciously eef'* 

gj tnd as elon^ with the notion <f ihe eoinner, the iboie fourfold 
itaiement, which indicates the exact nature of the obiect of 
Remembrance senes one and the same purpose, all of thrm 

comprehend the eoiniter (1). the prCMOus eojnition (t"'* 

before’) and the filing Cthis’) § 


• Thst iz ed print* thi* »» *hi IJ But there ii no »ueh Sltri i® 
theN>‘ 0 '«uriiiiifl"<J*rt norin»be*Hi M« IThe BMfjnwmfra olw d<«» ^ 
treoi 1* •» imfrot iwrano ealU u Bfulfa^rljam Sutra" 

It It only ^ livonJih* who reads it ot ‘=Otro 

t UrVinR tliown .bove tWit Cool there een be M nememhriM* 

otAjja row proceedi to refute the Opponent s siiert on Ihit 

pario 

; Of the four slalement 


rvend— ^iJalardeafte'nnwe’eerf*"* ^ 

in jASUtan -inthrt’L''' 
. czrrcitcd by the refb »1 »ff * 

vSif/iV — inlhefourth diwwinnAf fiawi/itfertwtMtf/ the ict of 
^ by iheeenjuitatioiiilefll* 10 a;M)tie«i The to " 


p ts expressed b» the verlat •ffi. 
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Then again, as a matter of fact, the Kemembrance {or 
Recogniiion) that appears in regard to a perceived thing com- 
prchcnds three cognitions m connection with the same thing, 
and all these cognitions have the same cognising agent, they 
do not have several agents , nor are they iMthoot agents . they 
ill have one and the same Agent ,* [the Recognition of a thing 
IS always in the form] 'What I see now I had seen before’ , 
in this the term *I had seen before’ implies seeing (in the past), as 
aUo the rectillutl conception n/ that seeing , so that the statement 
I have seen this before’ could not be made if the seeing referred 
to Were not by that same person (who makes the statement) , the 
stitement ‘I have seen this before’ involves (as we have seen) 
conceptions (the seeing and the recalled notion of ii), and 
the Btatemcnt ‘what I sec now’ represents a thud conception, 
thus the single act of Recognition, involving os it does three con* 
tcptinns, cannot but belong to a single Agent it could not belong 
to Several Agents , not could it be entirely without an Agent 

Thus we find that when the Opponent laalies the state* 
merit — ‘there is no bout, because Remembrance has for its 
object the remembered thing, (Su t3>— be denies a welU 
hnown fact, and loses sight of the real object of Remembrance 
(as just explained) As wc have seen obovs, the Rccognt 
tioti ( expressed by the sentence ‘ I have seen this before ’) 
la not mete ‘ Remembrance’ , not has it for its object the 
'lemeinhered thing' only ,1 in fact U involves a recognition or 

mes the sirsular number m etndr»ky<m in view of the fact that the 
•sent in all ic one and the tame — Bhasy tirdta 

An«t>ethe saiiiepiHpo»BoJ>n<licairogthce9?nit»r,the "fmon end 

•he to/msid—Tatparya 

* The precediog pasvspe bavrag Ao«tv that the Putvapiksa view is 
*Eaiuitvetb»l ujage the Author now aHowsth^t it is sBamil a perceptible 
fact also Here Remeitihrance’ 'Smrti ataiida for Rero^/iilion the name 
bemc applied to this Ultetontlie ground of ll» resemblance to Rcinem- 
hranee — Bkoiyccandra 

t The SJiajyaearidrn explainadiis sentence to mean that 'the recogni- 
tion u not meie Remembrance « thovt «« e4je« nnr has il the remembered 
thing alone for its object' But from what follows, it appears better to tale 
•he scnience as iramJatBd The Dhsty^eaniira has it.elf pointed out that m 
“e present cantejt the term 'Soirli 'lUmetnbranee generally it nds for 
BuBgmtion flie leading of three Mss and of the 

/fAdiyaraadfo, g„ej tenet sen« 
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recalling of the direct coinUton (the present seerr^) as of tfce 
rem«m6rflncc(of the past a«ini),— all this belonging to i single 
cognucf , that m to tay, a single cogmser. being cognisant of all 
the factors (ineotved in the conception under consideration! 
recalls the several cognitions a» belonging to (and subsisting in) 
himself , for instance, he it is nbo has such notions as—' 1 shall 
cognuc such and such a thing ‘ ‘I am cognising the thing’. ‘I have 
cogni'cd the thing’, and lastly, not hating cognised for a looc 
time, and having an intense desire for cognising it, he comes to 
have the notion 'I have discovered the real character of the 
iIuhb' [to far m regard lo the recognition of the cognition 
which has been shosvn to be peruining to all three joints of 
timel Similarly, the same Agent ab© recognises or recalls the 
Remcrahrance, which also pertains to all three points of time 
and IS accorTpanied by tht Jtsire io rertemier 

Now if the hemg (who is the Agent in all these seteril 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere ‘ series of impressions 
(as the Opponent holds), —inasmuch as every ' Impression ' wwW 
(by its nature) disappear as soon as it hss come itito existence 
there could not be a single ‘lmprc*sion’ which could do th* 
apprehending of th* Cognition snd the Remembrance,— vhieh 
apprehending has been shown to pertain to all three points of 
time, and without such comprehcndiog (by a eitigle Agent) there 
could be no Recognition (or RecalUnR) of Cognition or of Remem 
brance , and there would be no such conception as ‘ I ' (see,i^‘^^ 
sec and /icoe seen) or Mv ’ (cognition is, oios and s^a/f ^<1. J't't 
jn the same way as wc have no aucl, conceptions (as ‘f’ 

‘ Mine’) with rejtard to the bodies of other persons * 


from the above reasons we conclude that there ii » siheI' 
Agent cognising all things and stibsistint; in all the bodies (witli 
which a person is endowed during his numerous lives on Eartft) 
who recalls, numerous cognitions and remembrances, and by 
reason of whose absence in the bodies of other persons, there is no 
recslliflg (of the cognitions and remeaiibiances of other persons' 


• The eaplains VrtfliWarjTflt’ diRetefitlj It ihooU 

rot be forpoiton ihal in the pa»t «Bd preveni bodi«j (of m indirid***!) 
Tuniihe ‘true Soul But it afiptafsmuch simpler to take the phrsie a» "* 

the tranvljtion 
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soul: distinct prom the mind 
Section (4) 

S&ras 15-16 

The Soaf ts somefAing different from the Mind 
S&fa 15 

{Says the Opponent] — ^“The Conclusion of the SiddhSntin 
cannot be accepted . as the reasons adduced in support of the 
notion of ‘ Soul ’ arc all applicable to the Mmd 
DHA^YA 

Tliere can be ho such thing as Soul distinct from the 
giregaie nf Body, Mmd and the Sense organs, (severally 
nr collectively) *— Why to > — fieeoase the reasons adduced in 
Japforf o/ f/ie noimn of 'Soal' are all apphtable (o the Mtnd 
Inasmuch as the reasons that have been put forward in Sutras 
"l-li et se? , in proof of the existence of the Soul, are applicable 
to the Mind,— and as a matter of fact, the Mind is actually found 
etpable of apprehending all things, t It follows that the Soul is 
nothing different from the Aggregate of Body, Sense organa, 
"Iind and Sensation ’ 

5«Wro 16 

[Answer] Inasmuch as the instrument of cognition can 
belong Only to the Cogniscr. it is merely a difference in names 
BHA5-YA 

[Tile Siddhantm answers] — It is a well known fact that the 
^nrlramenfs of Cojnition belong to the Cagniser , — a fact which is 
vouched for bj such expicssions as ‘ he sees with the eye ‘ he 
Smells With the nose ‘he touches with the tactile organ’ — 
Similarly the Mind also is known to be only an ‘ Instrument by 
'’Veins of which the Conceioer (the Agent who does the seein| &.c 
’’’ith the Visual and other organs) docs the conCeiViTi^ of all things, 
®nd on that account this Instrument also ope rates naturally on all 

* The readjfig gives better sense, though the twoPutiMss 

*nd ihe BAufjiafandra regd sooply 'Severally or eollectively’ has 

kern added by viay of eapUnotion by the OAnfsacaed'O 

t Tnlemalthings’ like ITeasure, Pam *e snd ‘ealtmil things,* like 
the lar and the rest, are all found to be mnenablc to the cognitiVi. action of 
the Mmd; v.iihout Ihe action Of Mmd, no cognition of any kind ss possibles 
. N.B. 18 
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thinRS , and it is by means oftha Mind that the Conceiiser does the 
ccnccicin^ * Such beins the case, it appears to us that v. bile admit 
ting the existence of the Co^iriser*, you do not hear the idea of his 
being named Soul’, and you give him the name ‘Mind’, — and 
though admitting that there is an inafromerf of Coimsini, }ott 
cannot bear its being named ‘ Mind ’ So that it turns out to be 
3 mere question of name*, — there being no difference of opiiuco 
as to the thing the coneciomg Soaf itself t If, however joudenj 
iihat has been aaid above, that noulJ mean the dropping out rf 
all Sense organs that is to saj , if jou deny that to the Concencr 
of all things there belongs an instrument which hnags about the 
conceioing of all things, — and hold that there is no such instru 
ment —then a similar denial may be made in regard to the 
instruments of the cognition of Cofour also, and this wfwW 
mean the total denial of all Senae-^rgans | 


• None of the Ktdmgi etven m tbe test la nt ifatteir ^ 
best readin; ii lupphed bf the Wo Pun M** — 

Ibe Taipar>a Mf*— The leem men eoneeirtng ttjnd* heie fat 
rttnemirgiKf ta4 Cetrniee and eteo rhoueh the imffled •** 

cause of these eonSKts in the impretkioos left by previoui Percept one ftt 
betne tejmlioBi Iihe the cognit on of Ccloot they muit be brought about by 
the losttunieotal ty of an orsan end as such cognitions are found to appear 
also tshile the Visual and other organs are lo operation it follows that th* 
organ by which those cognit ous are brought about n different from those 
organs 

The Pflrifsid'ibi adds— Even though the term mail u synonymous 
jnana and hvddki —all three standing tor Cagmlion — yet what it meant by 
matt jn the present contest ss d»r»« cegwilian such aa is preceded by • 
dtart te eogwe and such a cojr» non cannot but be brought about by the 

instrumental ty of a«ne operative substance m contact with the body Is" 
this substance is the nd she organ of conception} 

The Bhufyoefledre takes mats coneeivng aa standing for the cep! 

rng of Pleasure and Pain in which the Mind is the only organ concerned 
•} for -SIV, the Ehalyaeandra aiad the tTOSfst read oil 
j The ‘’vfon cf ttisen IS postulated foTtbe explaintcp of colour-eogn 
tion theorgaoof smell for that of amcJI>«ogo bon, and sim Urlf ** 
Mind la postulated for she explain ag of the conception of Pleeiur* *“'*^*^ ^ 
All these organs thus standing on the ««tne footing if you deny ^ 
must deny all 
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Snfrfl n 

There is no reason in support any definition 
BH\9YA 

[Bemeen the organs of \ifiion etc. on the one hand and 
the organ of Conceiving on the other] the Opponent makes a 
distinction , ishile he admits that for the Cointser there are 
instruments or organs for the co^msing of Colour ele , he denies 
that there is anj instrument for the concctoini of all things And 
thfTe IS no reason, or ju'tihcation, for any such differentiation , 
there is no reason on the sttengtli of which we could accept any 
tuch differentiation (betneen the tuo sets of organ*) As a 
inaiier of fact, Pleasure etc- are objects (of Cognition) diflcrcnt 
from such objects as Colour and the rest , so that it follows that 
for their cognition there should be at) organ different froTn the 
etgans for the cognition of the latiei , the fact that Smell is not 
cognised by means of the Visual Organ leads us to conclude that 
there is a distinct organ in the shape of the Olfactory Organ 
the fact that Ta^tc 18 not C(^ni*e4 by means of the Visual end 
Olfactory Organs leads us to conclude that there is a distinct 
®t|an in the shape of the flestatory Organ and so on with the 
other organs of Percepition —exactly in the same manner, the 
fact that Pleasure etc ate not cognised by means of the Visual 
and other organs should lead us to conclude that there is a 
distinct organ {for the perceiving of Pleasure etc ) , and this 
®*gan js the one whose existence is indicated bv the non-simul 
Mneity of Cognitions (sec So 1 1 16) , that organ which serves 
as the instrument of the Cognition of Pleasure etc is that one 
'vhooe existence IS proved by the fact that no two cognitions 
1 ^rpear at the same point of time, that IS to say, it is only by 
leason of the fact that at one time the said organ is in contact 
with only one SciiscKjrgan. and not with another, that no two 
Cognitions arc found to appear at the same point of time From 
•11 this It IS clear thatwhat has been oseetted in the foregoing 
•Sufra— that ‘the reasons adduced m support of the !5oul are 
Applicable to Mind’— is not true 
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Section (5) 

The Said w eternal 

(Siiirat lS-~26] 

WTBODTCTORY BHASYA 

[The question now anses]— The Soul, ^'hlCh hat btes 
p/0% ed to be sometbing distinct from the Aggrrgaie of the BoJj, 
&.C —IS It eternal or non^ternal ? "\Miy should there be a doubt 
on this point This doubt anscs from the fact that both t« 
seen ; that is to say, thints known to exist are found to be of 
both kinds, — some eternal and others non^ternal , so that « 
hating been proied that the Soul exists, the doubt rcniains (wto 
Its being eternal or non eternal) 

The answer to the aboie question » that those sawe arp 
cnents that have proved the Soul's existence also go to prove h* 
previous existence (prior to Its being endowed with the preiecl 
body),— as is cleat from the modificatinns undergone hj ths 
body (during all which the Souls personality « recognised to te 
the same) .•—and this Soul must exist also after the petishin? 
cf this body "(Vhy so?” 

Sitra 18 

Because the newborn infant experiences joy. fear and 
sorrpvr.—whlch could follow only from the continuity 
remembrance of what has been repeatedly gone through before 


' ‘iJrAsM'iji Sas b«ei» expUmed bj the Tatparia ii fotlool -* 
The eooliDUjty of the Soul s previous eii.tenco we drduce from tli* 
fret »haHliinn*Pt«*ent bfe, while the body IS seen w be cKsnred, frow 
cl.jJObooi to youihond flora yomh lo old SRe, the entonlmg perioniliir “ 




,J ta be the >i 


It ih* ‘Rrvngnitox).' which h»» been feu’ 


liM 


supply ihe ptincipil srsument in suppott of the Soul t exiitence 
found to sopplf the argument for Its tiiuence prior » iti bein? endo*vf 
ffilh rb* piesent body 

Tie BkajjaMndra ofleretwoexplanaliooKl) h> One itnttei ffdfJ'*' 
as one compound, meSBmg’becsiiw the present body (myoutU “ 
different /f“«n s'* **“* *t fra childhood) , end 0) ‘’J 

ttcotti jtsepsritef 'PrJA' and tabes itasquelifying *atanliJ«,iTC' The wn*a 
of the ressenmg IS the sime Inbolh cases, which is In keeping »ii*' 
espUnstion supphd by she Tetperya The Second drUWiedJt lefen ti fV 

peiuAiercftS. Wj. 

The ParunJJ}>* supgesie elio another espisiution of iiidhhtd.il i—TW 
fsetof f«ogn>ti»hr''*ve»tbc*xi*ieiieeof the Recognising Agent ttu*^ 
Iht Oady u lomerti*/ itfftrerl from that Agent ’ 
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bha§ya 

As a matter o! fact, jt is found that when an infant is born, 
tie actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he lias not perceived anytliuig that could 
give rise to joy, fear or sorrow ; and that he actually experiences 
these 18 inferred from certain clear indicatives ;* — these expen- 
races could proceed only from the continuity of remembrance, 
cad tot from any other source , 1 — this ‘continuity of remem- 
brance’ again could not but be due to previous repeated experience, 
aad the previous experience’ imuld be passible only during a 
previous life ao that from all this it follows that the Personality 
tontinuea to exist even after the perishing of the body § 

Sufra 19 

lObjaefion] — ‘‘What has been put forward is only a 
*'8r!«lion (of the tranaianl Soul), resembling the varialJons 
®* opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other 
flowers " 

BHA$YA 

■ [Bays the Opponent) — In the case of such transient things 

the Lotus and the like, we find that they undergo such modi- 
fications as opening and closing, in the same manner the 
l‘'dastent Soul may be said to undergo variations m the form of 
, ®*Petlencing joy and sorrow, {which therefore cannot prove the 
«<fnaiity of the Soul] 

This contention la not right . as there ta no Reason That 
'* to say, It cannot be shown that— “for such and such a Reason 
*b* experiencing of joy and sorrovr by the Soul is to be regarded 
«'’ly as a variation of it, like the \anations of opening and closing 
^ UTidergone by the Lotus and other flowers , ’'—in support of such 

• Thee 'indicatives’ Bie mihetormof ’wnilmB’ end 'crying*. The 

'“htcnce u in the fotm— 'the *UW of infancy beJenRS to a Soul erperi- 
Sting joy, fea, gnj kotraw.'beeauie it is acewnpanied by smile* and cnei.’ 
-infetKd indications ss ‘clotmg «( the Tyes, throwing up of 

‘’mi ar,d crying'.— 

f The infant s feeling of joy can only hcseeounlcd for n being due to 
J'l tsmembcf mg the pleisatit experiences of his piei lous life. 

i The facts adduced prove that the Sottt m the infant’s body U cue 
’*'«ha* had a previous lifeandbody, solhst it is proved that after the 
rttuhiBR of that prenous body, the Soul has continued to exist 
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a conclusion there is no Reason bd«»d upon any kind of instanct 
analogous or otherwise* So that, in the absence of a Rea«os 
what has been urged can only be regarded as irreJeiani im 
futile Then again, the instance cited does not do anay tud 
what HC haie put fornard as ihe cause of the Joy, &.C , that 
to say, u hat has been pointed out IS that in the case of ererj 
ordinary (gron a up) person It IS found that in connection witi 
objects already experienced in the past there are feelings of /or 
fi.c , brought about by the continuity of remembrance .—and ett 
lainly this fact is not set aside by the mere citing of the ca*e 
the closing of the Lotus, &c , and fwhen this cannot be set asiie 
or denied in the case of ordinary fronnup men I it cannot b* 
denied in the case of the new botn infant alsot Further, flit 
'opening and closing’ of the Lotus consi*t only in certain ‘coit 
junctions and disjunctions’ of its petals, which are brought sho»t 
by a certain action, § and Action must hate a cause, sa '* 
clearly inferable from the fact that it i$ an action Caitnilatl} fli' 
action of the child's smiling Ac , must hate * cause and thu 
cause ca n only be the remembering of past experiences Jt 
* Inder &a«ri» 1. t 3<-35 it h»» heen ihewn that a Iteaton tb»* **“ 
prove a canelusion muit be bated upon eell Inewn corrobcreti** intUfirr* 
— thete ifittanee* teins eiibei prr simdaiuf or per d tumifaritx ii'^*** 
matterof fact in luppoft of theaiterrwn pul formrd in th/e ^Otre hr 
Opponent U'crc cm be no R<a>en of oilier of t)ie*e i»o Ainda ae'^ 
mereotinp of the example (of Lotus) cannot proie tnjihmg lAn eeioip'* 
ia cReclive only •» poinlme le end coffoboratinp a Rciaon or rrerrn**]'” 
Bh^ifyalenfra 

t Thia appeort te ba the aimpfe meanma of ihie aeotenM 
according to the /5W/j.rf,r<r.Av» It meaoa «a foJion a — foit ii »t can’’'’* ” 
denied that •>>* «»'On of rloainp Ar of the I Moa .. doe to a eert. fl «« ' 
aoalso It cannot be denied that Ihe Infant * action of amiling la due w 
eectain cause This argument hosveser is clearly put in the neil >ef*'"** 


of the 

a The read ngef fheti* leal laUnaaiiMicron the ripbl j, 

supplied by the t«o Tun Msa nhich >s also supported by the C* locf'’’ 

a IrttTe obscure all rranuieriptt eacept Pu^^ 


I TTuspa»‘*f*>' 


read )VtrT3*15 

ohich meam- ihatlhere 
Action (forth.- •’ 

the fi 


I“iiTi Ms B read: 


I'n 


«re la such cauie in the shsf^ ® 1 
.isjuoelient) is 


inaafkd di . 

ihit the»e «* sclualbr breught about [ind nothing 
reept br the force of an action} * 
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From the abo>c It IS dear that Joy^ and Sorrow etc, cannot 
appear without a cause , and at as not possible to attribute th«e 
to any such other causes as Heat, Cold etc , (except the Conti 
nuity of Remembrance etc) So that the view set up bj the 
Opponent cannot be right 

INTRODUCTORY BHl$YA 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regarded as 
eternal — 


Sutro 21 

[ The Soul must be r^arded as eternal ] because of the 
desire for milk from the mother’s breast, which is evinced (en 
birth) after death,* and which can only be due to repeated 
feeding (m the past) — 

In the infant just born we perceive a desire for the mothet's 
milk,— the presence of such desire being indicated by the child s 
activities ( in the shape of the moving of its hands and moutk 
towards the mother’s breasts) This desire could not arise except 
from repeated experience in the past “ For what reason (thoulJ 
this be accepted) ? ” In the case of all living persons we fi*"^ 
that when they arc afflicted by hunger, there appears in them 
desire for food, which desire arises from continuity of remetn 
brance due to repeated experiences m the past , now in the ca»t 
of the neiv-born infant, the appearance of such desire cannot but 

be explained as being due to repeated experiences in a previous 

and from this it IS inferred that the infant had a boil> 

previous to his present one. in which body it had gone through 
repeated experiences of feeding (which has given rise toU* 
present desire for milk) From all this it follows that wh*' 

happens IS that the Son!, having (at death) departed from his 

previous body, has become endowed with a new body, and o" 
'^he ShJ/y^ h»» »" ‘ntW'Pt'W" ‘be follnwing .rgumen'" 

•■YouhaveprovedthattheTariatKmaofthe L«tui .nd aUc of ” 

... tothi* xiference—’ the Soul inu»t be somethmr proJured 
dciili . 1 # , m • iwTMin .ttet hiM 


j died !• 


Juit bom *g*>' 


—Bhifteta’iJrg 
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being afllicted with hunger^ remembers his repeated feedings in 
the past, and (accordingly) desires the milk from the breast 
Hence it cannot he true that there is a difTerent soul to each of 
these bodies ; It must be the same Soul that continues to exist, 
eten after the perishing uf jis former body 
SBlra 22 

f I— “ The action of the child is only iilce the 

mowing of the iron to the magnet ” 

BnA$YX 

* In the case of the Iron It IS found that it moves tovvsrJs 
the Magnet, even Without any repeatetl experience in the past, 
and similarly the desire ( and consequent activity ) of the child 
lor the mother's milk may cotnc about without any repeated 
ttperienee in the past ISo that the activity of the newborn 
child docs not necessarily prove past experience ] ’’ 
INTROmCTORY 

lln answer to the Opponent's argument in the preceding 
Sulra, the SidJhSnUn asks )— Is this ‘moving up of the Iron' (that 
}ciu have put forward) without any cause’ Or is it due to a 
definite cause } iriJhouf a cause — 

23 

It CAnnot be, because there is no such action in any 
other thing (except Iron, and that loo in the proximity of no 
other thing except Magnets) 

BlU§YA 

If, m the case cited, the moving up of the Iron were vvitbout 
tn? cause (cntirel) fortuitous), then it would l>e posMhlc for 
stone and other things also to move up to the Magnet and there 
'ould no ground for any such rtttriclion (as thal Iron alone, 
snd no oilier substance, moves up so the Magnet) 

If, on the other hand, the movinc of the lion t'e held to W 

to a definite cause, then we ask— Who ever perceivw anj 
tuch cause? [MI that is perceived is that the Iron moves up to 
‘lie 'Ugnctl. As a matter of fact, the sole indicative of the 
tjuie of jn action 1$ the action itself, and (consequcntlj ) anv 
hnuitinns in the \clion indicates similar hmitationv m the 
h IS this thii accounia for the absence of r^oving m (he 
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are similar hnk« between hiS p/evitius life and his life precediag 
that, and between that and a life preceding that, and so on and 
on (to infinity) , — which shows that the connection of the Soul 
with bodies has been without begcnciing , and without beginning 
has also been his connection with longings , and from thu 
(beginningless series of attachments and consequent bodies) it 
follows that the Soul is eternal 

INTRODUCTORY BIIiSYA 

[The Opponent asks] — ‘Mow do you know that the Longing 
of the new born child arises fro-n the recalling of previously 
e\perienced things and not 

SStra 25 

“that It 18 produced in the same manner as suhstancei 
and their qualities > 

DHASkA 

* In the case of ordinary substarices that are capable ef 
being produced, their qualities are found to be produced bv 
certain causes (m the shape of fife contact and the like) — m 
the same manner, in the case of the Soul vikteh i» vapahlt ^ 
hemi proJaceJ, its quality ift the form of Lt»>6i”6 »»> ” 
produced by cerlam caui-es (m the shape of Time and Place ic) 

The assertion put forward (in tie present Sutra) is only s 
repetition of whst has already been said before f 
Sutra 26 

[ /Insioer]— It IS not so, because Longing (and Aversion) 
are due to anticipation 

bjiA^ya 

The Soul s longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substancea and theit Qualities— Uhy? “ 


■ • Visrati.th. explain. tb.» «^utr. wmewhat d fTerently. 

there iTtaaed opoo the erampte of *uch ord wfl 


the Jar and the • '•e 

the BhStv* tnetna by Aw eematl i» that the i 
nj j» aUo the aatne ■» that oHered W Sa 22 -rdr^oeja 


thw *rfu 
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Becmse Attachment and Aversion are due to anlicipation. As a 
matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing pleasures 
and pains from objects, Longing is found to arise {tom antici' 
pation or conviction [ that such and such an object is the source 
cf pleasure, or of pain], — this ‘anticipation’ arises from the 
recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects, — and from 
this fact It IS inferred that in the case of the new horn child also, 
the Longing must arise from the recalling to Mind of the pre> 
viously experienced object* On the other hand, for tpersons 
who hold the view that the Soul is produced (or brought into 
exutenoe anew, at each birth), the appearance of Longing must 
he explained as proceeding from a cause other than the said 
anticipation ’ I as no such anticipation from past experience is 
possible under this theory ] just as the coming into existence 
of substances and their qualities I which >8 due to causes other 
than * anticipation '1 As a matter of fact, however, it is not yet 
proved that the Soul is actually produced § nor do we find any 
other cause for ‘ Longing," than the saul ‘ articipaimn* From all 
ihis It follows that it is not right to say that—* the coming into 
existence of the Soul and us Lunging is like the coming into 
existence of Substances and their Qualities ” 

tiome people explain the appearance of ‘ Longing ’ as being 
due toacauee entirely different from ' anticipation',— such cause, 
according to them, being »n the form of the ‘Unseen Force' 
consisting of ‘ Merit— Dement’ But even so ( under this theory 
also ) the Soul’s connection with a previous body cannot be denied 
Por the said ‘ Unseen Force ’ I of ' Went— Dement ’ ) could have 
accrued to the Soul only during its connection with a previous 
body, not during its nresent lifet As a matter of fact, however, I! 

The child rccaJIs to mtnd the fact that the mother s milk was a source 
hf pleasure , and hence hia Ivneine for it ^ ^ 

t In place of read which 

Jstfic reading of the two Pun Mss . and alao of tbe which 

'iplama the word ss 3|{ar51?T WS ^irtfsfpg ri%. 

i The Viz. test wtongir pu** “ »t®P *f*®r SfliffliTr? 

I As in the present life the neW'hom peieon has done no acts that 
cvuld bring to him Dhartna or AJharma 

II The author cues here a popular sspitig — Bfcifjaca**"- 
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source iti the acts done by the Personality and becomes the 
receptacle* of pleasure »nd paip In regard to this we 

proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other organs, 
It IS composed of a single substance, or of several substances 
' Why should there be any doubt on this point ?” The doubt 
arises from difference of opinion t People have held the Earth and 
other material substance* to be the components of the Body, in 
arymg numbers § and the question naturally ari'es — What is 
he leal truth ? [ The answer le supplied by the next Snlra ] 
Sutra 27 

The Body must be regarded as composed of tbc Earth , 
because we find in it the distinctive quality (of Earth ) X 


<if e»ftjitlnne that has bten mentioned and tince the tl m nction ot the 
boul from the Eody has been already e»pUio«d la tbc pn-vieus section 

itnn w behoves us to etdBuoe m detail the «M£t nature of the Cody Tlw 
resl motive tor this procedure hes been eapUmed by the TulAiirsifl which 

pouts out that when one Inowa the eaeet nature of the Body and its 
•ppurtenanees he losea all reraid (oi it and b»ne« aequires the neeeaeary 
degree of diipaaaioo which isneoevanry for Release 

* Tlie Body is die receptacle of plcaaufe and pam onlv in the sente 
thii they setie the purpose of ii'ialifying and liiffcientiai br it it i» the 
Seal that is the actual receptttle ef pleasure and pam as a reeepriela 

ofaihiog in the proper sense of Ibe term niustbe aueh as forma its lub 

ittaium that m which the eh og tubains by inheienee ( and not merely 
the «iiruifl<r )— S/nuyofOrdru 

1 aothVUTi roanmciipuhavea <i here and ihe Dhaiyatatidra re 
wstka that thia ca also , i» meant to include the presence of diverse 
properties which is one of the ptmcipal sources of doubt (n*— hu 
I 1 23) 

< Some philosophers leKardth. Body as composed of a single material 
substance other8oft\o otbersaFlin ofthrec other. of four and others 
of five subitances — BAoiyaeamffo 


I The Panifiiiditti reads • "hich net 

being found in any manuscrtf'l we UU ** the pataphraie of lh= phrase 
TanoaWrepofoidArt This peculiar quabty of the earth u Odour -says 
the BAdjjart«<fro which is ,« beeping wiUiihe r«rifu<fdh. jl u only Odour 
ihit form, the peculiar quality of Earth But Hfrrn.irhn would include 
all tueh qualities as dari teleur, sviiittj and so 1 oilh 

The Pariiumt raise. thoqueHivn-*" Body >a the receptacle 

ollheactiviliciof theSou! ,nd it leonthebesis of this ehar.ctet that ,M 
eiain, nation should proceed what hearing has the composition of the Body 

got on us examination 1 'Vhei does it miner whether the Body is competed 
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Dta§YA 

The human bod) must be Mgarded as comjwsed of Earth, 

— WTij s—iieeoBJe rCeJinJinit Ihe ti,tt,nelifie uuahty of Earth The 
tarth IS endowed ttilh Odour, and %o is aUo the Body -aod 

inasmuch as \\jtef and the other jtateriilsubstanees are adow 

/eaj.ifthe Body were composed of them it would be without 
odour But as a matter of fact, the Body could not form the 
receptable of the Soul s activities, if » were built up of the Eirti 
only, without being mixed with Water etc hence the Body 
should be regarded as being buitt up by the mixture of all the 
fivetnateruUubstanccs, the Sutra does not deny the mutuil 
contact or mixture (in the Body) of the five substances * 

Bodies compsnl of \\ ater. Fire and Ait are found m oihtf 
rcgiona.t and m these also the presence (by contact) of i6' 
several material lubstaneea is m accordance with the cbsraeisf 
of the experiences to be undergone by the personality eoaeulm' 
a particular body In the case of all such ordinary things at the 
Dish and the like, it is found without the least doubt, that tfief 


of Barth or of Water ? The antwergiven it that when it beeotnet tieertiia 
«d thit the Eodr '• eompoted eatuclp ot tnaterial tubiottces it beoene* 
ccmparativelf easy to prose that inielhgeneo cstmoi belong to it 
which It would follow that-(o) it itihe recepticle of the ictintietof wh=h 
the eonttet of the esittmg !>oul it the n<m-«oit went cause -<1) th>t i> 
i» the »ub»tr«tum of the Sca>«-^gaD> the dctelopments whereof ire due 
to the developnientt of the Body under the influpnce of food end drini" 
and U) that it forrat the receptacte of ihe experiencet of the Soul rtlated » 
the Body 

* The S ddhanta cays that the Dchiy t» coniposed of coast tuted 
Ihe Eatth only the Earth alone forma Us conponert cause though ** 
presence by contact of the other four suhstincet also it necessary lO it‘ 
formation but Ihia does not male these four the roaitUueat eotue of tbe 

body The J«e has for its eon.tituent cauae onl, the CUy tod yet ** 
presence of water is ncceisary The Bhttyaeendra takes the term W tsst” 
yoga as* WnadWfljo coinpouod reeantng well recognised presen'e 
the meaning benign the nKfc pretense by ooivtaet of the other four wl‘e^ 

(contact) is duly rereyaueif (Utiro) cannot be deaied—the 

eapIaiB'Bg ailidda^ as riiitddhamitkyah 

t The aflueoic body jt found mmeiegioni otVanini the jfmy tody 

JB the (Cgiona of the Sua end the eeno} body id Uic legiosa ef t<c<l 

Afco/j does BOt form the tompoaent of any body hence there it no 
or ethereal body —according to dieNyaya 
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uc ” 0 t built up tv.ihout the conutt of Water atid other 

substances 

^ Ssira 28 

" The Body i, made „p „t Earth, Water and Fire, 

ecause we find in It the distmcUve qualities of these, [i e., 
Wdour, Viscidity and Meal] ” A 

Satra 29 

. four sub, tantea (Earth, Water. Fire 

n Air j, because we find in it in-breathing and out-breath- 
mg tin addition to the aforesaid qualities of Earth, etc ) " B 
Svira 30 

, “P substances, Earth. Water.Fire, Air 

, ** because we find in it odour (of Barth), humidity 
• ■ bftathing (or circulation of the 

luices) (of Air) and cavities (of XkSs'a).”t C 
bhAsya 

The reasons put forward tn these Sutras being inconclusive, 
me author of the SQtra has taken no notice of them ( i e , he 
nsa not taken the trouble to refute them ) 

Quesfion — “ Iti what way are they inconclusive > ” 

Ansujer '—As a matter of fact, the presence of the qualities 
materul substances m any object may be due, either to the 
of those siihstances forming the constituents of that object, or 
m the fact that the mete presence by contact of these substances 
>n any object la possible— -(a) when tliuse substances form the 

The Bfiaijafoniira, along with neiiTly all manuieripts, Teadi 
tuynli but appeal* to be the nebt ceBding, The only way of 

Wnitrumglhe form ’eifacMMiya.’ istotike «. ** the BfmsjetanJra does, 
•long «,jh ’bhitaieixycgii'i ollhe preceding aentenee , otherwise (if wa do 
“otrcid mhKwujjji. and take itia qualifying *«i}palnri’). the only form 
ttiil could be admitted Mould be itifcaiufajam. 

t All these three ate Sxlrat. They are found m the Hiayatucktm. 
toaJlia, and also iti the Put] SuUa manusctipt. f'lfixleiitta and the BAiJjya- 
fatirt, both explain them aa propoaodiog »1* diRcrenl opinions in regard to 
the composition of the huenan body. The cditttor of the Vit. test has 

misled hr the fact that these opiaions have w>* been refuted by the 

r Sutra. But this omission hai been satisfactonly explained by the J3A2fyj, 
i "hieh says that the Author of the Sutra baa taken no notice of these \ievis, 
because the reasons pul lojwardby thcwaee of doubtful Validity. 

N, B. 19 
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constituents of that object, indaUo(b) when thej do not form 
the constituents, and are only present in it by contact, which 
presence is not denied {by any party) for example in the cast 
o! the Dish we find that Water. Air, Fire and Shifa ate ill 
present by contact [eaen though the dish is cemposed of Eanh 
only, and not of these four] [Thus it being found that the mere 
fact of the qualities of a certain material substance being found in 
the Body does not necessarily prove that the Body is aetusllr 
composed of that substance, — the reasons put forward in the 
three Sutras must be regarded as infone/ssire ] 

If the human body were composed of several substances 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) consti 
tution, It would be without odour. Without taste, without colour 
and without touch * A» a matterof fact, however, the Bodj is not 
so {\\ithout Odour etc) Hence the conclusion is that li thceU 
i« rtiarJtd ea composed Borththeeaase ice find tn if /Ae^iafinelJi'* 
4<iah(y of Eorth 

Ssfra 3/ 

AUo because of the autbonty of the Revealed Seripluf* 

BHA$VA 

In the manfrat—Maf thy Eye go to the Sun etc ’ [Ricth 
10-16-3), wc find the words“-‘May thy Body go to the Earth', 
and what is referred to here is the absorption of the product (the 
Body) into its constituent clement Again, vre find another 
monfre (tecned in the course of the ntes of eonsetratios 
performed in connection with child conception) beginning 
the words — 'I create thy Eye out of the Sun* — and going on 
say— 'I create thy Body out of the Earth ’ {S'utapatha BrShmo'ic 
11 6) . and what is referred to i« only the production of the 
product (Body) out of Us constitnent element In the case of the 
Dish and such other things, we find that one ptodjct is produced 
out of one kind of constituents , and from this we infer that it <* 
not possible for any single product to be produced out of seve«l 

heterogeneous eonstiluent# 

■ Tbii hsi been e*pl«in«d m Jctiit by the I'urlitd 

f Thil msftirs >• w>t«d over the dead body, in course of itico«»ee« 
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SSCTKB* ** (7) 

SWrts 32-50 

The Sentfor^ans ani that Mtdtrta! Character 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

^ In accordance with the order m which the ‘Objects of Cogni- 
f tion’ ha%c been tiienfimed, it it now the turn of the Sense or^ons 
, to he and m regard to the Sense organs tve are going 

to consider whether they ate the tnodihcauona of rnmordial 
I Matter fas held by the Sankhyas), or they arc made up of eleincn- 
1 1*1 substances (Earth Ac )* 

Whence docs this doubt arise ’ ' 

[We hate the answer m the foUotving Sutta] — 

Sutra 32 

This doubt arises from the fact that there is perception 
(with the Eye ) when the Pupil is there, and there is percep- 
tion also when there is no contact with the Pupil 

On one hand, it is found that there is perception of colour 
only when the Pupil, which IS a physical organ made up of ele 
iKentslsubstancee, remains intact, and there 1$ no perception when 
*he Pupil IS destroyed (which would indicate that the Visual 
i>tgan consists of the Pupil only, which is made up of elemental 
Substances] , while on the other hand, it is also found that when 
Sn object is before the observer there is perception of it without 
coming mto direct contact with the Pupil, and it is not neces 
**i'y for it to Come into any such contact with the Pupil , and 
Certainly Sense-organs cannot operate effectively without getting 
*h coming into direct contact with, the object perceived , and in 

* It 11 inteicitintc to note thrt while lh« Bhatya coafinei the diieussian 
btUtenthe SanVhy* end tbeNaijijnle, the Tatperya bungs m here the 
conmiffeity hete>ecii the NaiyeyiLa sod the Batidiha who holdithit the organ 
“ nothing apart from the outer physical body , i e , the Visual-organ consists 
valy of the Pupil and not of a Lurninom Snbstanse underlying the Pupil, 

**ihe Naiyaika holds The Tol>a» 7 * els® edds that according to the 
^nVhya also the Sense-organ is not exactly a ‘modihsation of Primordial 
Maner’ itself ,but it is the d ire« pfodott of Egoism , which is 

product of Buddhi, «hich IS the direct product of Rtimordial Matter, 
^venso masmueh as I’liRinrdisl'Mtner It the mot-cause of all manifesisd 
things, ,t ,1 quite right to say that according to the SlhVhya, the Sente 
"rgans ate ‘moJificatians of ruiootdial Mattct'- 
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reality this latter fact { of an object being seen without coinioj 
into contact with the Pupl ) can be explained only on the basis 
of the theory that the Organ IS not made up of elemental sub- 
stances and is all pervading in its character [and it dots sot 
consist of the Pupil) * So that both characters being fonndto 
belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises 
INTRODLCTORY BHA?yA 

[ In refutation of the above mentioned Riiiddha-tbeory that 
the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only, the Sinicyn] asserts 
as follows — 

"The Sense organs are not marie up of Elemental Sut 
stances , — ^Vby ■ 

Sslra 33 

"Because there is perception of large and small thiofs 
BHAfVA 

"The term 'large' includes also the /orjjer and the /e'’* 
gesf; and what IS meant 1 $ that as a matter of fict, all tluoS< 
of various degrees of magnitude are perceived, eg, the 
Banyan tree, as al«o the llargef) mountain, and so fotth 
larly the term ' small ' includes also the smaller and the smallest 
and the meaning is that as a matter of fast things of various 
degrees of smallness arc perceived, such as the Banyan seed 
and so forth This fact of both kinds of things being pefcened 
sets aside the possibility of tlic Sense organs being made up of 
Elemental Substances, as a matter of fact, that which is 
up of Elemental Substances can pervade over (and operate upon/ 
only such things as are of the same magnitude aa itself, while 


• The organ can h* all peiTadmg ii» (^laracter only if « be the prea" 
of Aluiiik^fa which bemg all pervading in its thancter, its products are alw 
such and hence unimpeded by ■oyttunB. «n come into contact wi* 
thin? and everything, so that even though the object is not in ptiy*'® 

contact with the physical Eye pupil it would not matteT. is ‘he V.tw 

organ, being all ita eharsetet. would be m eontsa 

tbessme, and hence render n perceptible It. on the other hand, 
Vuuel organ were made Up of Elemeatil Suhitences, it could not 
things behind sny phyiicat obitmetion whauoever, even in the ihsfr 

transpstentthiuBS —TatParja 
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tftit which IS net so made up is alUpeivadtni;, and as such can 
operate upon a!I things ( of all magnitudes ) ” * 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§VA 

[The Sfiasja ans\\er5 the SanH^a argument of Su. 33 as 
follows] — From the mere fact of theie being apprehension of 
‘ lirge and small things it cannot he inferred that the Sense- 
organs are nol mode up q/ efeinenfol su^sfunceJ, or that they ate 

u/l-perDrtdiftg 

■Sofro 34 

The said apprehension (of large nnd small things) is 
due to the peculiarity of the contact between the light-rays 
(emanating from the Visus) Organ) and the object (perceived) 
DHA5VA 

As a matter of fact, the ‘apprehension of large and small 
things’ 18 brought about by the peculiarity of contact between 
the lightTiya emanating from the Visual Organ and the object 
perceived ,t juat as there is by contact between the li|ht-raya 
•from the lamp and the object 

That there is such contact between the hgbt-raya (from 
the Visual Organ) and the Object perceived is proved by the 
phenomenon of obstruction , that is, when the rays of light 
^nwiating from the Eye are obstructed by such things as the 
Will and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object, 

* The Saakhya argument IS thus staled by ViSyanatha —The Physical 
^jc-ball eannof be the organ o£ eiaion , for if ii weie then U would mean 

dial Iheoigan IS operative Without getting St the Object , whwh ;s open to 

otjechon Then, iimHilitbeheWthatatthe Eye hall la not tha organ, it is 

^^Kitlhing eUe made up of Elemental Subauncea which la the organ but 

‘bissho would not be right , sttheotganol vision apptehends thmga of 
bige aa well as small magnitudes , which would not be possible, if n weie 
hiade up of EUtnental Substances. 

t The light raya emanating from the Visual Organ which are devoid of 
manifested coIolit, foim the eonatitucnt paits of the organ, whicl. 
tccording to the Naiyayiha, is made up of the Elemental substance of Light, 
*he organ, eonustinn of Ihe lighuiayt, isauwip fo'th, comes into direct 
V. ith the object , snd whether it la a Urge or a small ofajesi perceived 
I jlependt upon the exact natute and ealent and force of the lighl-rayaemana- 
^’"'8 Itoin the organ The example cited is that of the Lamp, because the 
•'Bbt from the lamp also, hhe that from the Visual Organ is devoid of 
manifested colour.— flfiajycroBifr# 
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they do not illumine (and render perceptible) that object, thw 
being exactly what happens tn the cate of light emanating from 
a Lamp [And this goes to prove that for the perception of 
objects, the direct contact of light from the £ye with the objrct 
IS essential , for if thj* were not so, and if the organ were as 
all pervading one, the perception would not be obstructed by an 
intervening object! 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

The Siddhantin hating put forward the view that the fact of 
the Visual Organ consisting of light-rays cjn be inferred from 
the phenomenon of obstruction,— the Opponent urges the falloir 
mg objection — 

5Qtra 3S 

‘'Inasmuch as no such cbiog (ss VisuaJ light rays) ii ever 
perceived, what has been put forward cannot prove any 
thing " 

BH4§YA 

“Inasmuch as by its very nature Light is endowed «!“ < 
colour and touch, the Light of the Visual Organ, if it ejUteL , 
should beperceiied, — just in the same manner at the lagbt « 
the Lamp i* perceived,— accocdiag to the principle that the 
perception of a thing is due to its being possessed of large m*!®' 
tude, being composed of several component particles, and btiul 
endowed with colour’ • I And since the Light from the Eyt '* 
never perceived, it follows that no such Light exists ] 

Sutra 36 

[Ansaffioihe oSjerfion J— Were non Perception of ih*' 
which can be deduced by inference is no proof of its oo” 


* -niii '• «»<»nc“ced « tb» 

fotmofthe S«r» (t t ft) j» mmewbat different fjoni what *» quoted he 
The Sutra i» "orded *« 

The Tatfurja etpUmi the aeoie oT the Opponent > object on inu' 
MVhen.thiPf trhiM..op.bU«)fp«ec.pUt>r. .v not 
r.rfit eoacJus'oo .« th.t rt doe* not . .no n «ouId not be rich‘ » 
itferutenee on the ground of meielj .rfetem.al reiwn. 
pertnitted. then it might be pein.svibleio •.«« the eiutenC ol 
things «s the hom* oi • min 
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"the existence o£ the bght-rays (oJ the Visual Organ) being 
ilcilucedby Inicrence from the phenomenon of ‘ olistructioii 
''bich shuts off (makes impossible) the contact (of the object 
the Visual organ^— mere non-apprehension of them by 
I’^rception does not prove non-existence , just as m the 
case o{ the upper surface of the lunar disc and the lower strata of 
'be Earth (both of which are deducetl by Inference and not 
apprehended by Perception, and yet not regarded as non exis- 
tent) 


Sc/ru 37 

There bein2 no uniformity regarding (he character (of 
perceptibility or imperceptibility) as belonging to Substances 
&nd Qualities, there can be no certainty in regard to any 
partieulai- thing being actually perceived * 

SHA$YA 

The eaid character (of Perceptibility or Imperceptibility) is 
diverse, inasmuch as it belongs (eometimts) to the Substance and 
(sometimes) to the Quality . for instance, while the Su&stanee. in 
the shape of the molecule cd Water (hanging in the atmoephere) 
’"rtb Its constituent particles actually in contact (with our organa 
oi perception), is not perceived (though the Visual oriian),— its 
of jg ^ j(j(j II ij from the continuous 

Ptrtence (in the atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the 
two (Winter) seasons of Hemanla and S'ts'ira derive their 
chaiactj.r^ — similarly while the Snlotance in the shape of the 
Molecule of light ( hanging lO the atmoephere }, with its colour 
'inmanifesled, fails to be seen, along with its colour, — Us warmth 
's actually perceived, and it is from the presence of this 
tubscance that the two ecasons of Spring and Summer derive 
their character (All this goes to prove that the mere non- 
Pcrception of a thing iS not a proof of its non-existence ] 


* The Viz -edition readi soaUo IheNyayatt/tAtmWJAj 

*6 finJ ihe leading m the BhaffotanJra in the Puti Su 

W», in Sulra Ma D, ai tiM in die Puca Bh9ira Mti A and B The 
irantUtion adopts this Utter rradne. 
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Snira 38 

Where it does come about. — 

Perception of Colour (and coloured Substance) is tb< 
result of the subsistence of several component substances 
and of the presence of a particular character of Colour * 
BHA5YA 

That IS to say, it is «o whenever Colour and the Substanct 
in which it subsists ate apprehended b> Perception The par**" 
cular character of Colour * — by reason of uhose presence colour 
(and coloured Substances) are perceived and on account of whose 
absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is not perceived — 
consists in what has been called its ‘manifested character t 
It 18 for this rea'on (of perceptibility depending upon the man 
/estflfion o/ eoloor’ ) that the Light ray from the Eje having 
colour unmont/fsleJ, is not perceived with the Eye (and certamlj 
this non perception does not prove that the ray is nonet* 
tent] In connection with Light, w« find that it posieaae* * 
diversity of character uis (o) tomeiimes it has both Coloa' 
and Touch manifested as in the Sun’s rays ( which are perceived 
by the ^^8ual and Tactile organs) (Win •ome cases it ha* '•* 
Colour manifested but Touch nnmanifested , as m the raj*®' 
light from the Lamp (which are perceived with the \ isual organ) 

(«) in some cases it has its touch manifested and colour unnu®’ 
fested as light in contact with ( heated) \\ater and such oth^ 
things ( which are perceived by the Tactile Organ only ) and («) 
in some cases it has both Colour and Touch unmtnifested and i* 
as such not pcrc«p/j6fe, (either by the \isua! or bj the Tacti^ 
Organ}— e the light rays emanating from the Eve 

Salra 39 


The formation of the Sense organs being due to W®”* 
and Dement ii subservient to §the purposes of man 

• This Sutri i^not f«und in Viivaoltha « Vrttt nor in the 

jutrnt .varana nor .n M. D nor u. Pur. Sutr. M. But the f £'> *■' 

t That IS Colour and Coloured object are perceived only 
colour »» ^ 

$ The Bhdsyatordro «pla ns brought about bj »" 

purpose But from the .t >• «=««»» *h.t .t means subs«r' fc 

man a purpose 
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BHX5YA 


As a rnatitr of fact the Sense organs are formed in accord- 
ance With the purposes of the sentient being served by them — 
such ‘purpose’ consistioB of the perception of things and the 
eapeneneing 0/ pieasura and ^>ain , so that the generation of the 
hght ray in the Eye is for the purpose of getting at (and opetat 
mg upon) the abject perceived ,* and the fact that the Colour 
and Touch (of this Light in the Visual Organ) ore not manifested 
u deduced from (and assumed on the basis of) certain tvell 
Vnown usages [ such, e ^ , as the dictum that ‘the Sense organs 
are themselves beyond the senses, and so forth If Similarly 
It IS from usage (and experience) that we deduce the fact that, m 
regard to certain objects there is hindrance (to the operation of 
the Visual organ) which indicates the presence of ebitruction In 
fact, as the Sense organa, $0 also the manifold and diverse forma- 
tion of all things, is ‘due to Mem and Demerit (of Men being 
born into the World) and n subservient to the purposes of Man'.* 
The term ‘Kamn (in the Sutra) stands for Merit and 
f)emeril’ which serves to bring about the expenencea of the'” 
sentient Person "*■ 


The aaid ‘Obstruction can belong only to a material 'ub 
stance, because there 18 unfading conconiiianve § That la to 

• Piojn the geoersl pt neiptes eniimertted m the Sutra it follovM that 
because objecti are peiceivcd widx the Eye end the Eye tocVel or Pupil la 
unable to get at the object —and ben sc Organ* cannot apprehend things 
tvithout getting at them —we conclude that the formation of the Eye must be 
‘uch that It IS able to get at the ohjeet *'«'* *>«««» v>c come to the conclusion 
‘hat the Eye .8 composed of IJght and.t tithe ray of light that issuing 
from the Eye fill* Upon ihe ob^ct that is seen ’vith it 

t The Bhar>fl'<i*dra explains FyamAdra a* Kjataftaratiicie/i t'lf, 

IrmanahbdaPrayogeTupa^th ,4lw*iy««ii»iriWTO«>ad«A Tlwre are certain 
"ell Imovir notions in conncctum with the Sense^reans One of these being 
that the Sense organ* IhemseUta cannot be perceived by the Senses and m 
theemaeof the Eye thi* «oold be trim only 'f 'be Eye eonnstcd of *uch 
Light as has its colour »nd touch onriaiiifceted , if it consiUcd of the fupil 
Only the Eye could not be tmfnrtpttNt 

« Thu sentence has been pr »t«d II* the V« -edition** a ^Qtta But 

neithei'^a Mi P nor the JVjdJcu'**"**"** ""f nor 

ViltanSlha nor the NjAjau.fraittanme.nord'e Bftafjaeaeifra tea J any such 

BOtra Wedonot, therefore treat It tat SO 
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BHA§yA 

It IS only when the \isual Organ is aided by some etterml 
light that It becomes capable oi apprehending things , and in llie 
absence of such light, there is no apprehension with the \isuil 
Organ [So that it is on account of the absence of an externsl 
light falling upon it that the Visual Light is not perceived ] As 
a matter of fact, e\cn when the aid of ( external ) light is present, 
and there is perception also of Cool Touch, the object in which 
that touch subsists, (j, e , the particlesof Water hinging in the 
atmosphere ) falls to be perceived with the Eje, for the simple 
reason that Its Colour |3 not manifested, this shows that there 
is non perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
Its Colour being not manifested * For these reasons we conclinle 
that what the PUroapakstn has said in Su 35— that ‘ inasmuch *» 
no such things ( is the Visual Light rav) js ever percened wbat 
has been put forward cannot prove any thing "—is not right 


INTEODbCTORY BHASYA 

Oaeshon — “ But wbv is Jopprcssion not put forward as the 
reason for the non perception of the \isoal Light if t Tlw answer 
is given in the following Sutra ) 

Sutra 4y 

Because there can be suppression (of Colour) only when 
,t IS manifest also 


• In the cue of the \\»ler p»rtitle hengioj in the elmosphete vli** 
happen* l»«hat.MCoIcn;rnotbeing»a.n.fr»wd it .* not perceived wi* 
the Eye end that this is so we infer from the fact that in the perception o 
VVaterwe require the iid of eaternal light aiimlarljr, the Niiuil 
tecioinre for it* perception Ibeaid of eaternal I sht n follows that th 
non perception of this alto must be due to the non minifesiation ot w 
Colour It IS a eencrally reCOfOiied principle that a thing which requi^re 

for It* perception the aid of ertemal t ghe fail* to be peTceiied o«Iy 

Colour i» not manifested , to ibat the non perception of such s tMn? 
’ * "i to the non wuniffeitanoi* «/ jti rofoio »nd me to its '»r 

I.I.. 

U _„,T»ouirinSt the aid of anj external light in it* perception has 
non'pereeption at midday due lo auppresaion by the lightof the Sun - 

, J, manifested lile any ordinary Light and it " 

^CTC becau e it 5» *vjpprt»‘ed bv the stronger I ght of the atmesph'" 
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bhA§ya 

— ard a/io whtn it is not JepenJent/or its perception upon external 
iig/il ; this 15 the implication of the particle ‘ c^ia ‘ also As a 
matter of fact, there is suppression of only such Light as is 
manifested— I « duly evolved— and does not depend upon the 
aid of external light [as wc find in the case of Stars] , when, 
on the other hand, such conditions arc absent, ( e i , in the case 
of the Light in such things as the Visual Organ ), there can be no 
suppression, which leads ustoconclndcihat when a certain Light, 
which IS not perceived ( with the Eye) by reason of its Colour 
being rot manifested, becomes perceived when some external 
light falls upon it,— such Light cannot be said to be ‘suppressed’. 

From the above It follows that the Visual Light docs exist 
I and IS endowed with a particular form and character ) 

Sofro 44 

Also because we actually perceive the Light in the eyes 
ef night-walkers. 

I«iA$VA 


As a matter of fact we actually see rays of light in the eyes 
tif n'ght-walkers I e the cat and other animals I of the feline 
tpecies ) , and from this we infer the existence of light in the 


eyes of other living beings 

“ But just as the genus fof the Cat) u diPerent (from that 
of Man), 80 would their sense organs also be of different cliatac* 
t«a [so that the mere fact of the Cat’s Eye possessing rays 
®f light cannot justify the inference of the existence of Light 
m the Eyes of Man] ” 


There is no justification for the assumption that there is 
such difference of character (between the Eye of the Cat and the 
^ye of the Man) j specially in view of the fact that both are 
‘lually found to have then approach (upon visible objects) 
hindered by obstructions such as the wall and other things. 
I'vhich fact IS what forma the mam ground for the assumption 
^he Visual Organ consists of lu^t 1 * 
p The mere fact that while -ve see li^l-ny» emanating from the Cat’s 
yc, and not those emanating from the Man s Eye, cannot jmliEy the 
■"“’t’tion that the two are not of the same kind of 'sense-organ, in the 
), ®‘ the Sun and the Moon. Ihoogh the fotmci is felt to be hot and the 

det V'e'h both arc legaidcd as ‘lunimo'it’. hence mere difference in tome 
'“** of character dost not prove diversity of 'genus'.— Bhafync/indrfl 
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and the meaning assigned to the Sutra is in accordance with this 
construction 

(fl) The rajs of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and such 
things, — * as there is no obstruction ' in this case , and the \\atet 
in the Jar becomes heated, such imbibing of the quality of 
warmth of one thing (Light) by another ( i c , W ater ) is fossible 
only when there is actual contact (between the two things), 
and the original coolness (of the Water) becomes suppressed hr 
the warmth thus imbibed 


(J) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind rock 
crystal, there is no obstruction to the lamp rajs falling upon it > 
and ‘ because there is no obttruction’, the object is got at by the 
light, and becomes perceived 

(c) \\hen the thing is placed in a frying pan oter the fire 
-becomes burnt by the light of the fire , and here also 
dthere is no obstruction * to the light*rays, the thing is 
them, and because It IS thus got at, it becopies burnt, and the 
heat ( of the Light ) is operative only by contact 


The term ‘ ovishstsi', ' because there is no obstruction’, ni*r 
also be taken by itself ( as propounding a fourth argument j. 
“ What would be the meaning of 'aetghsia', ‘ non.obsiruction 
( in this case ) ’ ” It would mean that there is no hindrance cfl 
any side to the progress of the substance (Light ) bv any 
intervening substance as has its component particles not ruptu 

and transformed (by the Light passing through ^ ' u 

there is no hindrance to it's operation .re, there is 
to Its contact (with the object) For instance, we find r 
water placed m an earthen jar .mbibes the coolness of the o 
atmosphere I m which case the hot light rays go out of the tVat 

through the intervening jar.without dismembering and transw 


• The term ‘tyuhyamSmi’ it used here in a peculiar tense , n 

Ih.nr..nisW d.mmb.n.8 ..d 

intervenioB subttance.-it what la meant by ‘non-obitnictioo . 
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ing the latter ].* there caii he no perception nf the (oncA 

(warmth or coolness ) of a thing unless it is got at by the Sense- 
organ ; anti we also sec ( lathc case of the Water in the Jar ) that 
there u percolation, as also flowing out,t I which also shows that 
substances can pass through an intervening substance without 
dismembering or transforming it 1 

Thus then, it becomes estahlished that in the case of things 
bidden behind glass or vapour or roci'Crvstal, perception duly 
comes about, * because there is no obstruction’ to the rays of 
Visual Light by the said glass, etc , and they get at the object 
by passing through the intervening glass, etc 

Soira 49 

lOi/cef'onl — “ The view put forward is not right t because 
Ibtre 1$ possibility of either of the two characters belonging 
to either of the two substances *' 

CH\$YA 

“ (a) Whether there IS non oAilm/ion (of the \isual Light) 
by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass and 
vapour, etc , or (i) there is oiifroehon by glass and vapour, etc , 
lust as there is by the wall .—inasmuch as both these alternative 
Slews are equally possible. It behoves you to show cause which, 
■tid why , IS the right view ”§ 

Snii'o ^ 

Mnairer] — Just as there is perception of Colour in the 
Mirror and in Water, — by reason of these two being, by their 
"aiure. bright and while,— similarljr there is perception of 
Colour (also in the case of such intervening substances as 
Glass etc , which are, ly their nature, transparent) 


* TViisparenihctical ispUnstionisiccDtdini; to the snd TJI- 

t The r^riiia reads 'porupomld' for md cTplnns 5t as 
“•"’I moiisff The reads 'prtJpJK^j’i snd eanlsiflS ilit frf. 

foaling through Ihr forts , ‘parsirata’ MindittB for iclujlyf»trj>,; euf. 

' The Pun Ms* read Wijflirra .1 for iSe /lh.tf}otamfra stio 

xhu lesdint: snd erpUins n » me*" that *'■« >» shwlvitelr neeeusfy 
'*> n«e jour Teavoni”. 

N.B » 
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BHA^VA 

The Mirror and A\«ter jrc possessed of ‘prassda‘—i e, i 

psrticulat colour (hr jgHt-white) , which belongs to them hy their 
very nature , at it thown by the fact of their always possessing 
It , and of this ‘ bright white colour ’ also, « is the sety nature 
that It refleett (and tendera visible) the Colour (of things 
placed before it ) , and in the cate of the Mirror, we find tbit 
when a man putt his face before it, the light rays cmanatinifrom 
his ejci strike the Minor and are turned back (reflected) asd 
thereby they come into contact With the man’s own face, whose 
colour and form thus become perceived, this perception being 
called 'the perception of the reflected image' and jt it brought 
about by tbe peculiar colour of the Mirror'a surface that 
it 18 to u prmed by the fact that any such reflection fails to 
appear whenever there » a deterioration m tbe brightness of tht 
Mirror's surface (Though such la the case with the Mirror yet] 
There is no such ‘perception of the reflected image’ in the 
cate of the \S all and such other things [and the only eaplaoalioa 
possible It that these latter things are not endowed with 
that particular property which would enable them to refect 
the light rajs from the Eye) In the same manner, even though 
there IS non-ohatraefion of the \isua 1 Light by such things as 
the Glass and >apour, etc yet there is obsfnaefion by such thiflgi 
as the all sod the like snd this is doe to the very nature 
of the things concerned (which roust be accepted as they are) 

Sutra 51 

It IS not right to question or deny things thftt ore (rightly) 
perceived and inferred * 

BHA?YA 

As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Cognition 
apprehends things aa they really exist , so that when certain 
things arc cognised by means of Perception or Inference it i» 
cot right for you in course of your inquiry, to vn«/io(i the 
reality of these things —nor is it right for you to Jens 
isality It would, for instance, not be right to argue that 

• PuriSu M» re»d» parfawy^ for prat%t€<Oia sad Pun 
B "yriitiyufd it is clear froroiheBliaiya that it the nP* 

reading 
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as Colour is visible by the Eye, so should Odour also he visible', 
or that like Odour, Colour also should not be visible by the 
Eye or that * like the cognttion of Fire, the cognition of Water 
also should onsc from that of Smoke' , or that ‘ like the cognition 
Water, that of Fire also should n«l arise from that of Smoke’ 
\nd what IS the reason for this ? Simply this, that things are 
togniscd by means of the Instiuments of Right Cognition just 
as they really exist, exactly as endowed with their real nature, 
and as possessed of their own real properties , so that Instru- 
ments of Right Cognition always appreliend tilings as they 
tsally exist You have put forward the following Queslion and 
tfenial — (o) ‘there thoalJ be non otj/mefion (of Visual Light) 
by the Wall, etc , just as there is by Glass and such things and 
(4) ‘ there should not be non-obstruction by Glass, etc, just as 
there is none by the Wall, etc ' But it is not right to do so because 
the thmga that we have described (m connection with the 
□hstnction or non obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) 
tre such as are actually cognised hy means uf Perception and 
Inference I Nvhether thete IS obAnutivn or non oisfniehon (of a 
certain thing by another thing) can be determined only hy our 
perception or non perception, ( I e it depends upon out perceiv 
icg or not perceiving such obstruction ) so that in the ease (in 
question ) from the fact that there is no perception of things 
behind the Wall and such tbit^s, it is inferred thtt there is 
obstruction by these things , and from the fact that there is per 
ception of things behind glass and vapour, etc it is inferred 
that there is non-obatruction by these Utter 

Section (8) 

SOfra $2-61 

( Tfie Sense organs one or many ? J 
D1U8YA 

[Now the question arises! — ^Is there only one Sense organ? 
«r several Sense-organs ?* "Why should this doubt arise?" 
[The Sutra answers ]— 

• The »equene« clthi* »*«tion iithiia exphiaed by the fanjudJA,— 
*Iothe foregoing lertionut having been estiblilhed ‘hat the Sente-orgina 
tt* made up of inatenal tub»(ancea, end »b*t lhe7 are operative by ConUet 
-itlujntitio be proved ibat Aete are tevertl Senie-otgaea , and the 
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Salre 52 

The douht arises — because by reason of Subsistence n 
several places, there should be multiplicity , and yet a smile 
composite actually subsists in several places * 


detetn>]Q&tV)n of this point It nreessary as picljrainary Co whst hsi fotw 
before For, if the Sente^rgan* »re one only— and not many— then the» 
cannot be made up of material substances . and if they are not matenil i" 
their character, they cannot be operatiye by contact because if there is on'* 
one Sense organ, there srould be no force in such reasonings as— ‘the \ nml 
organ must consiit of I ight because from among Colour and other thint* 
It renders pirceptible only Colour’, and so forth, and under the etreum 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by eentset ss it i» 
only ishen the organ it proved to be material m its character that it cm he 
held to be operative by contact The real purpose served bv the preset' 
discussion n that when It has been prored that there are several Set'** 
organs, then alone can there be any force in such reasens for the etistcnc* 
of the Soul at— ‘one and the sacoe object it apprehended by the ofpt'* 
of Vision end Toudi’ end tike. 

• The Sutrs presents a diAteulty. The words as they stand niesB- 
'\Ve hnd several things occupying several plates end also i singis thixl 
occupying isversl places’— But the I'ertiJIj and Tgtpar}a are dissi'* 
fied With this. The grounds for dissatisfaction are eiplamed bv 
I flftiS.t, and amplified by the Tatparya —If wa tike the wordiofth* 
Sutrtt as they tund. it aould mean— *ae hive seen that when thersi* 
diversity of ptsee there is multiplicity, as when several Jars oerupy divtrse 
plaices , and we also find e single thing occupying several places, as ehc" * 
tingle composite resides in several of its compi rents'. But such sUtewee' 
would be open to the following objections— in clause (a) 'diversity of pl*“ 


denotes the quality of 'diVeisity’ as subsisting in the PUtt 
in clause (6) the term 'the chitscter of occupying srieref 

places’, denotes a duality subsistiag in something else other than 

But IXiubtcannever arise from rTrvy«o/.rirtsubii,i,ng .o two distinct ilunp 
For these «aiont, the reasoning of iheiatra could be resolved irto Mc 
other (not boihl of the following , tad neither would be tight For if 
t atonin?’*P“* form— (a) 'Doubt atiwa becsuiewe hive seen 

oireitv and unity when there IS Armily V pfacr -then ina.rnuch as th" 

ouality of diversity would beJongwthep/ae, itwould not belong to s" 

A thine . and hence ir would not be common to both (ovr and «<iV» 

** ti -s whet the Sutra his pointed outfin cUuie A) IS only the f»c« » 

occupying several Pl«c«. . .nd 

ontputforwatdthedrerriiryariefoiigiuglolArFIere— thisUttrr his 

1 /.^ ejeos* aJ only in connection with KKliiyfieiiy If. on > >- 

mwlnd the ressonmg s.pu. n. the foemHM-'Doub, an... V 

founij L’oi'y Sid Moltiplieitjr when things occupy several plsovf 
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As a matter of fact, we I»nd thit when iliRcrent places are 
occupied, there are several substances , and yet the Composite 

tbetith«difficuhvi»thil.»»»nni««off»M.lhereis no kubstaiicB which 
cccupies sevtral pUc«s, each tubttance neeupytn^ only one piece , w that m 
<bi3 jUo ihe chaiacter would not be a common one i specially «s what ^he 

SirtjB declares m clause (bl n the J»« that lie 6# cfcupymr Jrwrnl 

p/3<« mdicates Uflily o£ the thinir. As for the contuiEcncy when several 

jars occupy several places this hss been spoken of, in clause (n) as indica- 
ting d.oera.ly ^ Place, and not lAe doMrier watpyin; seme; 

[For these leaionil, the ignotme the litetsl meaning o e 

vocdsaftheSQtra. winch would be apparently irrelevant, has espla.ncd 

the Sutra aceordinc to ita sente— says the /‘ortiodiffti And this tense ’* ** 

tendered m the translation The whole point of the ddfetenee 
'eceuBjingof several places' Mioold be taken as belonging to the Stmt, 
trgaiis speflifieally. and not to th.net •» R«iwr8l.-ai»d that of atcupytrg ef 
tivirnl tlius indiealing rnuiitfiio’y »* •* 

The iJiiityaeundra offers the fol1owii»8 explanatioo “ 

^ aplTTftT tPflt ‘ ^ 

aif ffTTWril ?T5^1fl*n'drtfH IThia explatianen of the com- 
paund avoids the difficulty raised m the Farr.in]- Dt«u« wulhplinty^ E 
Sense organs la indiftited by the fact that It ss found in se tera paces 
Slid ait[tTi^! , and yee 

matmuehisa single composite lesidev m several of its compflnen s, t 
«euld accm that the Senee-orgen IS ope only . , .k,„ ,,.i Whit the 

The difEieultv raised appears to bc more verbal than teal Whit jhe 

Sdtra means is smiply tbu-'ne find that when Uintf s eecupy several placet, 
they ate many Leli^when the Jar and the Cloth onmpy ’ 

and w. also find a sfugle tUmg oecvpy.ng tevet. 

It smgl. a„d yet « reside, m ‘eveml component. , so t^t when vve find tile 
Seiise-otgsns occupyme difftrsent ”'***(1*1- ,h- comnositel ’ — 

.. V,.,.n.,b, p„.. „ And .11 tb.t »- 'T 1 ,7 J a,™,; S 
tt.SSK..l„dldb.»n-,w»l.. f 

r:. .rt sJ... .. 

*v"fd’rLam''''3 *m the Nyoyombmattflprefcifii. puts the difficulty m a 
ir.rb^'w^^r t m.nn.r^As the words of the Sufra tend, the first 
euT.r!^ . d,l!r,^«I(!nh««7d«trl*drtersity«rf ■» d®” not male 

sny en.,onX”S^^^^ the F^uh.) • ..rmbrly, the 

■ leL ^ i-memionsnnjrlrnsstdurmedisrrnfyof F'o"- and '» does not 
net cuuse „/ • »o that in either case, the Doubt remains 

male any mcnlw" o* vwirpusny • ■” 
unsccounted for. 
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Sutra 54 

lSiM3nta]~it is not true [that there is only one 
Sense-organ] : because (several) things are not perceire^ 
simultaneousiy. 

BHA5VA 

[According to the view that there is only one sense-orgsn 
apprehending all things, what would happen would be that] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mmii 
with the single Sense organ, and the single sense-organ wilt 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, Taste and Sound), so that 
(m etcry act of Perception), the conuct of the Soul, the Mnd 
the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, there 
would be perception, at one and the same time, of all these 
objects 4s a matter of fact, however. Colour and such other 
objects are never perceived at one ard the same time- IJef” 

It follows that It IS not true that there is a single sease*or|>Q 
operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, bj reason of the non concomitance of the percep- 
tions of things, It cannot be accepted that there ts a sistle 
sense-organ spprehendmg'aJI things, if there were concoiniMS®* 
of perceptions of several things, then no blindness etc, 
be possible * 

Sofra 55 


The Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sense-crg«D> 
s this would involve inner conlradictions.1 


* The diflerence between ’ non-iimultancity of ptrceplxoni ’ 

before »wd the 'non-concomilance of peiceptioni urped non' » , 

clear. T he dwlinctjon, tccordins to ihe I’arnka *nd the ’ 

that ' non-Hfnobaneity ' la more eeticral. referring prineipally to 

neity "f Perceptions, the sense being th»t several perceplione 
appear St the same time ; «b»Je 'non-conoomitanee ' refers nmnly «* 
ofcKrtJ peretft ed , ihe sen-e being thst the several perceptions do rot al«P 

appear together . i e , it i» not necessary that the pcteeption of OJou' 

^Iv^iysbe secomptnied by the petcrptioaot CatoiiT, it thst were 
at the time the* ^bnd rtisn perceites Odour, he could have the piwe? 
tion of Colour slso , sad he vmild no* be blmd at all 

The f’ori/utWAf rernarla that "hst the ^alrtf reafl}- meani to 
rot«*»etlv the ' non JimUf/eariO' ef eegmitom but only the iiTipot»ih>“‘’ 
of Kteral thi-rfS being perceived at one and the same time 

♦ The BW^Jcennifra ejplaios the term 'iiJrofifrrfAa ’ ss 

•denyjogsfteraiTttinmff •— a e , eonlradjcting oneself „**• 

^ rhn Siifra I* wot found in Vifvanitha, the Dhajyjeandra erP'*^,!, 
treat it as Bhjiia • >' « w®' f®und in Sajra Ms D nor in the Yuri 
ft IS found lit the J^ySyasuCtnibandha, soil the I'orliia also treats !*»• •* 
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MlAgYA 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the ottly Ser\se- 
5 as such a \tcTV involves inner contradictions: That is, 
It would mean that by that Organ, Colour etc, arc perceived 
without being in contact with it , — and if the organ is operative 
without contact (as it »» m the perception of Colour 

*tc ), then It should he so m the perception of Touch also . or 
if Touch etc , ate apprehended by the organ by contact only, 
then Colour etc , also should he apprehended by contact only* 
It might he urged that — ‘ the Cutaneous Organ operates half and 
half *’ tjiat case, since no olBiniction would be possible, 

anj and every object would be eguaUy perceived That i'> to say, 
if you mean that— " Touch etc , are apprehended by the Cutane- 
ous Organ only when they are »n contact with it, while Coloura 
*fc apprehended by it without being in contact with it," — then 
(out answer is tliat ), under such a theory (where apprehension 
IS possible un/Aouf eonfuef ) there would be no obstruction ( to the 
or®sstion o! the Organ ) , and there being no obstruction, there 
ttould be perception of all colours, the hidden as well as the 
unhidden , nor would there be any ground for the well known 
phenomenon that there is perception of Colour near at hand, and 
no perception of Colour at a distance , that is to say, if the 
Cutaneous Organ apprehends Colour without being in contact 
with It, then there would be no reason for the phenomenon that, 
while Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The plurality (of sense organs) having been proved 
( mdirectly ) by the denial of sin^feness, the Sofro proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments lu suppoit of the same tl 

* The right readme SnBitlT '* »uppb«d by the EMii Mss A. 

ind D 

t Thu sentence Km beta ceneirusd sn two ways, by the Forilftfl ~ 

1 1 ) £4<iitflpr«!(jedAol unanloriJiB,—' after having rsetatived singleness — 
''°”’>tvasi(ldhau:i}iiipamhiluJi upadiTete— 'the liutr* propounds atpuments 
‘n uippurt of pluralilv' —or (2) ’ Bkatvaprati}idkal nunutomiJi/uu’— 
'‘be pliiMlity of scn»c-Otga»» havmt been provsd Onditeclly) by the 
‘Jttlial of singleness, the holrapioeeeda to propound direct afgiimenM m 
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Seira 56 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs are five fold 
BRASYA 

The term arlha ’ stands for prasojana, ‘ object ’ or 'purpose', 
and as a matter of fact, this * object ' of the sense-orgaas is five* 
fold , that IS, when Touch is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, 
that same organ does not apprehend Colour, hence we infer the 
existence of another, the Visual organ, which serves the 'purpose' 
of apprehending Colour , similarly when Colour and Touch are 
apprehended ( by the Tactile and the Visual organs respectively )i 
these two organs do not apprehend Odour , which leads us to 
infer a third, the Olfactory Organ, which sertes the 'purpose' 
of apprehending Odour ,— 'in the same manner, when the three 
(Touch, Colour and Odour) are apprehended ( by the Tactile, 
the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively ), these same organs 
do not apprehend Taste hence we infer the existence of the 
fourth, the Gestatory Organ, which serves the 'purpose' of appif 
hendmg Taste ,—hst!y, wrhen the four (Touch, Colour, Odour 
and 'Taste) are apprehended (by the Tactile, the Visual, t^e 
Olfactory, and the Gestatory organs respectively) those same 
organs do not apprehend Sound, hence we infer the fifth 
Auditory Organ, which serves the 'purpose' of appreheodiog 
Sound Thus, from the fact that the purpose of one sense-organ 
IS not served by another, it follows that there are/ioe Sense-organs 

Sutra 57 

rOijeclionl — -"What is asserted cannot be accepted 
because the ‘ objects ' are many ( and not ' five * ) ' 

bhasya 

[Says the Opponent 1 — ^"That there are '/lOe' aense-orgsns 
cannot be regarded as rtehtly proved by the fact that the ohe^‘ 
nf the sense-organs are /tvefolJ AVhy? — Becoose the saitf 
are many The * objects ' of the Sense organs are several , e i< 
there are three kinds of louch — the cool, the hot and the 
nsiihef-<ool nor hot , there are endless colours— in the shape of 
white green and the rest, there are three odours— agreesble ^ 
disagreeable and indiflerent , there are several tastes— the bittec 
and the rest , Sound 18 duerae appearing in the form of letters 
as also in that of mere indistinct sound In view of these ficts 
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the min who would hold the acnsc'Organs to be /toe on the 
ground of the objects of Ihc Sense-organs being five fold, should 
also have to admit that there are many (more than five) 
Sense-orgns, because the objects of the sense-organs are many.” 

Sutra 58 

[idtisioer I— Inasmuch as(the several kinds of Odour are) 
I oothing more than ' odour, ' there can be no denial of Odour 
I or the rest (as constituting the ‘ five Sense-organs ') 
bhA§ya 

As a matter of fact, Odour (Colour, Test, Touch and Sound) 
have their exact extension precisely determined through their 
respective Univcrsals — so that the perceptions of these can 
he Tightly regarded as indicating the existence of distinct 
apprehending instruments, only when it is found that they 
(the perceptions) are such as are not htought about by the 
same ( or similar ) losttuments * Further, the argument that 
has been put forward (in Su 56) has for its subject the 
percepiibte things ' as graapeti on<fer xaell <ie/ined htaJs, and not 
indwiJoal thtnis, aecerallp , while your denial (in Su 57) of 
the number ‘ five ' as applied to ‘perceptible things' refers to 
individual things regarded severally Consequently the denial 
Cannot be regarded as right and proper t 

“But how do you know lliat Odour and the test hsve their 
extension precisely determined through their respective 
Univeraals ?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Touch — the 
cool, the -warm and tlic neither-warm-nor cool — are all grouped 

•The leading It wrong. tb« tight reading 

ai found in the two Pun Mis and in the Bfcwyorendro, and alio lupported 
by the Bhafya below 

f All Odours are apprehended by the same organ, hence they ore 
grouped under one head and legatdcd as 'one , similstly with Colour, 
laste Touch and Sound Hence these five gtoups justify the assumption 
of fit* ‘ Sen6e.ofgans The Opponent takes each Odour as a distinct unit, 

and for each such unit he would hare one orgia and hence he does not 

•gtee to leitnct the number of orga®**® whet- all Odours 

are actually found to be apprehended by the aaio* organ there is nothing 

to justify the assumption of aevctal organs for the apprehending of Odour 
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(and Unified) under the single Umvenal of ‘Touch’, so tint 
uiien we pereeivethe coof Touch (bv the Tactile Organ), tie 

perception of the olbrr two kind* of Toueb-thc u'arm and the 

neilker.iaarm nor-cool~cannat indicate, or justify the assumptioo 
of, other instruments (distinct from the said Tactile Organ] ; 

for the simpfc reason that a« the several kinds of Touch are 
as a matter of fact perceptible by the same instrument ; that is 
the other two kinds of Touch also are actually perceived h 

means of the same organ as the cooi Touch. Similarly, all Uait 
of Odour are included under the single group ‘Odour’, all kinds 

of Colour under ‘Colour’, alt kinds of Taste under ‘Taste' and ill 
kinds of Sound under Sound*. As for the perceptions of Oiou' 

, (Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound), on the other hand, each of 
these n found to be obtained hy means of a difTerent kind of 
instrument , and as such they indicate so many di/Tcrent orps*** 
From all this It hecoraes established that 'because the ohjt«‘ 
of the Sensc-orsans ate fivefold, thete are fi\e Sense-organs ' 
tNTnODtCTORY DUA5YA 

[Si)s the Opponent 1— "If things can be grouped under* ' 
l/aiefrtal, then it follonatbat all the Sense-organs— 

Sutra 59 

"should he regarded «s ‘one’, their (several) oh|ed* 
being no more than 'object*. 

- Rllh-?VA 

"That is to say, all objects t>eing tneJuded under the 
i/nit'cr'Jo/ of ‘object’ ( the ‘objects of the Sense-organs' are o"'’ 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ) ” 

^otra 60 

[,4ii*iierl— Not ao; because of the fivefofdnrss'— ffl) 
the si’^ns <or indicalhe*) m the shape of PerceplJens. (i) 
the location, (c) of the process (operation), (d) of the ship* 
(magnitude) and (e) of the constituents 
ClMSVA 

As a matter cf fict, objects are never found to lia'c 
eitiension determined through the Uni\er«ial of ‘Object’, »p 
hence thev cannot all be inferred as perceptible b) any sing^^ / 
o rgan, indepcndcntlj of other organs ; in the ca»c cf Odour etc . 
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ot\ the other hand, wc fitiJ that tlic> «Ic ha\e their extension 
determined by their respective Untversals ‘ Odour ‘ and the 
rest , and as such they arc mlerred as perceptible — each by a 
distinct Sense organ. Hence xvhat is urged (in Su 59) is 
entirely irrelevant 

'This IS what is described m detail in the Sutra — 

Bcccnse fif the JweJchfneit of the si^ni in the shape cf 
Percephona , what indicate the existence of Sense organs are 
our our perceptions, since the presence of Sense organs is proved 
only by the perception that we have of certain things — this has 
I already explained in the Bhaiya on Su SO.whith speaks of 
the fivefoldnesa of the objects of the Sense-organs —thus then, 
ntaamuch as the ‘ indicatives of Sense organs in the shape of 
perceptions, arc fivefold, the Sensc*orgaiis must be five 
^ (Q) The foention at'o of the S<n»c*organs is/ive/old (II The 

Tactile Organ, which IS indicated by the perception of Touch, 
iiai Its /ocaCion throughout the body , (2) the Visual Organ, which, 
ts issuing out of the body, is indicated by the perception of 
Colour, has its location in the pupil of the Cyc , (3) the Olfactory 
organ has Its (oeahon in the KVe, (4) the Gestatory organ has 
Its locaitort in the Tongue , (5) the Auditory Organ has its focahon 
in the Cavity of the Ear ,* — all this being proved by the fact that 
the five organs have their existence indicated by the perceptions 
of Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound 

(C) On account of the fivefoldness of the processes also there 
IS diversity m the Sense-organs e j; , (in visual perception ) the 
Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside and then gets 
at the objects possessed of Colour , the Organs of Touch ( Taste 
an(( Odour) on the other hand are themselves got at by the 
objects, which latter reach the Organa by the movements of the 

* The Bhafjiaeandra remarks that, insimueh as the Auditory organ 
CBiuiataof /fkaid >t isnot sifht to locate it in the E*r-c»vity To avoid 
thi» difijculty, It olTeit other r*pfanatK>n» ot the compound iarirnsJiidra- 

2)iij{)>aBfljn (1) 'rtidram , •cavity' stand* for s pirliculsr form of 
tomact . and 'itersn ttsnds for an ot^a made up uf u*nh particles and 
■flii/iirikaiifl' stands for Buaihary ,heiiee. the whole compound means 'that 
which has for its auailiery sn object made up of estth particles’ —oe 
*•' (21 'that which IS the substtitum,— of the contact of the 

Esc -'Both these inteiprctatsons would apply the Ahala 
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body m which the Organs exist, while the contact of the Auditorj 
Organ with the Sound ( heard ) is obtained by reason of this l«tr 
proceeding in a series 

(D) ' shape, ’ stands for the exact limit or extent of 
magnitude , and this is found to be fivefold The Olfactory, the 
Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their shape or magnitude 
restricted to their respective substrata ( m the body , the shape 
of the Olfactory organ is the same as that of the Nose, and so 
forth),— and are inferred (as distinct from the perception of 
their objects) , — while the Visual organ, though located m the 
pupil, moves out of the socket and pervades over the object 
while, lastly, the Auditory Organ is nothing other than AU‘a 
Itself, and like ^kaia, is all pervading,— being inferred only 
from the perception of Sound . and yet this Organ manifests of 
renders audible only certain particular sounds, — being festricted 
in Its scope by the substratum (body) in which it subsiiw br 
reason of the force cf the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the person concerned * 

(E) By Jati, ‘Constituent’, is meant ‘source’, the ‘sources or 
‘constituents’ of the Sense-orgsns ate five, it the shape of th* 
rudimentary substances. Earth (Air, Abater, Light and 

It follows therefore that, because the 'constituents’ arc five me 


( The SffdiAyo asks)— ‘ How do you know that the Sense 
organs have theu source in the ni</imenfary tahalaneet, and 
in UnmanifesleJ PnmorJiof Matter } ” 

I The answer is given m the foUwmg Sutra] 

5iifr« 6 l 


The Sense-organs are regarded as being of the s*™® 
nature as t)ie Rudimentary Substances, because there t 

perception (by their meuna) the specific qualities of tbe 

substances 

• Though the Auditory otx*o ii noAine tnare th»n the tll 

v.titcsoBOt fpprthend an Sounds lo the world beciose its 
hi the di«b of the bod. In which it lUbuK* 

‘^‘J^^nof.p.rt.eul.rorg.BWrtbep.tticuUr object be.n* 
tf the merit snd dement cf ** man whom it beloosi 
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BHA§YA 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances we 
find that there is a restriction as to the perception of particular 
qualities , c g Air serves to manifest Touch , Water serves to 
manifest Taste , Light serves to manifest Colour , as for Earth, 
one earthy thing (oili/ «,) serves to manifest the odour of 
mother earthy thing [the Anoi^imMi, / • ,) , — this restriction as 
to the perception of the specific qualities of rudimentary 
Substances is found in the case of the Sense organs also [eg 
the Olfactory Organ ntanifests Oifoor only, the Tactile Organ 
roacA only, and so forth ], hence from the fact that there is 
testrictiQn as to the perception of the specific qualities of 
Rudimentary Substances, we conclude that the Sense organs 
have their Source in ( are constituted by ) those Substances, and 

not in Unmanifestcd Primordial Matter * 

Sfction (9) 

(Satra 62-73) 

fixamiMfioRi o/ the 'Obfeets' of 5ense-or^cfW 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been menticnedt above (in 1-1 14) that Odour 
ttc , are the qualities of Earth, and inasmuch as this asserlion 
would be true if Earth etc , had each only one quality, as well as 


* The Tflifarya makes the follvwingohwmnfm -By the detlaration 

itisttheie are only five Sense>ara*n>i U i* impixd, ib»t the other five— 
Hindi, Feel eie— which #Iw have been regarded as Sense otgani —arc 

*'>1 Sense oigani', and the reaion (or tbi* lies in the {act 

fuICniheeonditionaoftbe ‘Sense organ* . these canditiona sr»-(l) ‘hat 
*«yiho«ld be connectea with die Body (ajAeyshouM be dmmn frorn 
“>«d,ftnsofjamiiaf(i»siid (,3) they ahoidd be the direct iMtruments of 
“Piititm j aod these (specially the Ii«) eie not preterit m flaada. Feet, etc 
not the were 'mention , '\lddtSe of the 
It to tbetf ■ ’lokfarta The 

. the nilore of thjttu, the yakor a 

under 6u 1 t-M . the raeie ‘mcntioti of 
1.1.1 The faiiiuddkt adds that the purpose 
the 'obieeu' isttie protiag of the main thesis 
•»ra asatsodseduearding of the objections 
etc 


■ t What this refers to is 
. , ii apparently refi 

^atforya tiyt-‘Wjth a View 1. 
^«IU the definition provided 
*®jecii has been made under 
?^^*t)ymg the exammstion of 
1 “ut thete are several sente-«tg 
1 ***‘“*1 the definition of Earth ■ 
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iftheyhad8e\cralquaJitits,«thtaiitWof the Sutra adds ifcr 

/ollowing Sutras — 

SaSras 62 an J $3 

From among Odour. Taste, Colour, Touch atid Sound — 
those ending wUb Touch belong to Earth (Su 62 ) , and [hem 

among those ending with Touchl excluding from the lifgia 

ring, one by one, lh_ey belong respectively to Water Liglit 
and Water, and to Afcas a belongs the latter (Su 63Jt 

BHAS\A 

'Frorn among those ending with Touch ’—this term, wd!' 
Its (former borainative) cas(>cnding changed (into the Gtni 
tive )— has to be construed along uith Su 63 I 

TeAiuia belongs the /otter — i e Sound, — so called m T'M 
ence to tAoJ< enJin^ teilk Taaeh 1 ‘ Wh) then is the cwBfsrativt 
suffix ’ tcrap ' tiled 1 when the reference is to the /asr quslitiw 
of Odnitr etc , while * farnp’ is used when one thing i» refefftd 
tP one other The nord is an independent positive 

adjective ( and not a com|arative term ending wnh ‘ferrp’l 
and all that It Signifies is‘ that which comes after', and la 
Su 1 where ail fue are mentioned—' Sound 'comes tUtt 

* Here the euthot ptepoundt the doubt thst {ornt the bam of 
pftttat At resold! <h» etienicui in SO 1 Mi it nsj mn* 

either — tl) ihel efehooeot fVJour Colour ♦!« , beloogi to eeeh o»e 0^ 
Earth, Light etc or (2) chit amofix Btith enj die me tome hiir 
(juahtj lome t«o or (J) th»t all bcloaE to all — fVli*a Oo thi» ih' 
Parjiuddlii remarVa— Thequealioti IS,— 1» ihe aileftiOB m SO lilt mrt“’ 
to b« r.>rnr«t» (of one rio.l.ta to cn, ttibiUooe) ? or ollrr^rire 
pmeisniB one cutlitp, one leveral and w forth)? or rvmaled'r 
poss«iine«ll)l Or the dooht may he in resard lo Odour, Colour etc"^ 

(onteqail net arecoiismon io»U aubwancea tome brloc; to only a fe* 

to ttWeh of theie e»?eft>r»ea doOdtiur \e belsrsf ? 

t TheieaterwoA'arrtfr— •ecordingtathc and al»o ictoii’^t 

to the BhifjaiaKfra 

^ Thi» term seoeeeaiery » M SJ end it can he brought only 
IheforecoinBSBtraitherehoneTer it hai the Nominatiie endings ht"*' 
erhen eonitrued nith^ 6) it* cate-ending hat to be changed The nsfar 
ineisthatE»rlhh«lOdout,T»*ie Cobnir and Touch, Water ha> Tiit' 
Colour and Touch , Light ha* Colimr and Touch Air hat ©r!y Touch 

1 The term ipJriapatfaitlS of the previou* Sutra' »sth lb‘ *"* ' 

ending ch’nged into the form ‘ Stttrakapart<i*t<th}ah’s bcios brewht >“ / 

frorn the preceding Sutra 
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those ending 'With the Touch’. Or the word may be taken ps 
» relative terra,— the rcfercace bcins to ‘ Touch ’ only ; the 
rneatung being ' among those cndii^ with Touch, that which is 
Jast, i. e. Touch,— in reference to this, Sound is ‘ Utter’. 

Sotni 64 

[ The Ptroapaksin ohjetis ] — The view expressed cannot 
DO accepted; because all the qualities ( aUribuied to the 
Substances ) are not apprehended ( by the Sense-organs 
constituted by them ).’* 

BHAgyA 

I The Purvapabsin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the view 
put forward jn the preceding (Sii<ra)—“ The said distribution of 
gushnes la not light.— Why ?~Decause as a matter of fact, all 
the qualities that have been atttibuted to the various substances 
(under the preceding Sutra ) arc not apprehended by the 
“stse-organs ccitiposed by those substances. For example, by 
the Olfactory Organ, which is composed of Earth, all the four 
lusluiea ending with Toueft are hot apprehended, it is O^oar 
ilune that is apprehended by it Similarly with the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed?— 
**^8 the Sitf J/ianlfn. 

[The PQivapaksiR answers this question and propounds his 
theory m the next SfHra ] 

5iUra 65 

[ TAe PurcapoArfn *oyj I— " foasmuch as each of the 
qualities subsists, one by one. io each of the Substances, 
one after the other, -there is no apprehension of the others ”* 

I1HA5YA 

“ As a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound ), each subsists, one by one, respectively in 
Earth, { Water. Light, Air, and MSia) Hence ‘there h no 
arPf«henBion of the others’ — i. e. (o) of the other three 
qualities,’ (6)' of the other two qualities ’ and ( c } ‘ of tlie other 
quality that is to say, (a) there is no spprchension, by the 
• The tight feidmg it •* found in SO. M». D, m IHiii 

Ktii. A snd B ; la NySyaturlwbtiMfao, ind^alio in the Vstukjt. 

N. B. 21 
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Olfactory Organ of Taste, Colour and Touch, — (i) there is no 
apprehension, by the Gcstatory Organ, of Colour and Touch, — (c) 
there is no apprehension, by the Visual Organ, of Touch. ” 

Question — If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing aeoeral qualities ? 

Answer— The perception of several qualities is due w 
admixture ,* that is, that Taste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture ( « e , presence therein) 
of particles of ^^ater and the other substances. Similarly with 
the others. " 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

[The Siddsnltn asks) — If such be the case, then there 
should be no restriction , tnasmoch as there is no reatnctieB 
in the association of the substances, there should be no such 
restriction as that ‘ Earth has/<wr qualities * Water has ihni 
qualities ', * Light has Iwo quahiKs ' and ‘ Air has one quality 
[The PirriMpafiain answers]— “Certainly restriction H 
possible”— How ’ 

Saira 66 

“Because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding 
BHAS?YA 


“ As a matter of fact, among Earth Crater. Light, Air and 
Aka§a), that which precedes IS permeated bj what succeeds it, 
and on'account of this (restricted) mixture or association, there 
,s restriction (m regard to the qualities) t 

“ All this IS to be learnt from the account {contained m 
the Puranas) of the creation of things , and it cannnot be 


. js printed •• SOtr« «l»e Vi* edition . but no such Sitr* 

found anywhere , and from the BMtje below (» j ) it it cleir th»t the 

krr.ipokrocont.vt. Of cmlythrw ^tr., .sow 

• Earth It permetied by ■11 the oibcr tour tubtttnret , Iicuce all 
\r , .re found «n it • W«tet lepenOCTted by all but Earth, hence w *• 
cost*** all aualitjea except Odw , and to with the teat 

the eirtanttiun of the Titptrya The Bhlfiata^Jra eipU>«» 
he *;atoi at— Earth it permeated by Water etc , and \\ ater by Earth «te 
BiTi thi. IS not in leepmg wrth ah. 
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directly known now (by ufi, since the mutter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).”* 

Sitfra 67 

( Si(f({h3nia ] — Not so ; because the Earthy and the Aqueous 
^ Substances are both actually perceived [with distinct qualities 
ot their own.Jf 

bhA§ya 

^of So ' — denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sulraa And the reason for this denial is given in the 
next phrase — because the Earthy SuWanee {Earth) and Aqaeoas 
Subifunee (ll7ofer) ere hath oetoally perceived [if the Pu/^a- 
Paksa theory were true, and each of the Substances had only 
one quality, then) according to the principle that 'Perception is 
due to large magnitude, to composition by several components 
snd to Colour,* the Lnminotis Snbs/anee (Light) alone would be 
perceptible, and not either Earth or Water, since the two latter 
ace devoid o{ Colour (according to tne Ptin)apak$a, and the 
presence of Colour is a necessary condition of perceptibility) | 
As a matter of fact, however. Earth and Water are as perceptible 
M Light Not will ii be right to attribute the presence of several 

* Such II the cxplmition given by ib« Teifaryfl The iJJiaf>«raiidM 
irpliina that all this peculiar citation in which the eubitancei ticeiaoBiaud 
'"tether inthu peculiar favhion latKe mnltof Ood tpeeiilm powers, and 
hence it cannot he qaeaUorsd , rt (null be eecepicd a* tniB, o» described in 
theSeriptures 

t The Bha}ya hai provided four esplanationi of the Sutra, embodymB 

lollowms four itatemenla— (a) BaiiU end Water ate actually parceivcd, 
('>) they are perceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches . [c) they 
ete perceived With djitmct qualities of their own, *nd (d) each of the 
Ub.tances, Eatth, Water etc is perceived ae towed up with the rest We 
have adopietilcj alone »n the tiansletions at it h the widest, and as such * 
Kacticaiiy includes the others 

§ Sven according to iheOpponent rarthi Water and Light are held 
h>bep8cceri,blebythcEye,b<nB«®tdin8totbeviewth»t each tubstance 
™s only one quality, Eailh would bate Odour only, and Water w-oold have 
Tatte Only , to that both of these being devniduCColour. would be invisible, 
‘nd Light would be the only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert 
, ""‘thevuibihtyoEEarthsndWalcriiduetotheiiitsoeiaiionwith Light. 

S eccordingto the PunwpakjOi « present in Air and 

^'lisilso. sothatthese two atsn should be perceptible by the Eye — 

sarjiflfja 
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OlfAMoryOts.n of T>stc, Colour »„d Touch— (J| n„, „ 

apptchrujion, by the Gcutoty Oisa„, of Colour and looth Ht) 
turre is uo apprehension, by the Visual Organ, of Touch ’ 

Qaesfioo— It such is the case, then, ho» is .t that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are ictuall, 
perctivcd aa possessing seoera! qualities ? 

eln*teer—“ The perception of several qualities 15 due to 
admivture ,* that is, that Taste and the other qu.htiea an 
petccived in Earth is due to the Miiture ( 1 e , presence theteia) 
of particles of Water and the other suhstaners Siuiilirly »■* 
the others ” 


INTRODUCTORY BH^^Ya 

[The SidJSntin ask*] — If such he the ca^e, then then 
ahouU be no restriction . inasmuch as there is no restnettfo 
m the association of the substances, there should be no socb 
restriction as that ‘ Earth has/ovr qualities ‘ IVater has thm 
qualities’, ‘ Light has fioo qualities ‘ and ‘ Air has on* quifitj' 
[The PBrtwpaijm answers l—“ Certainly restriction « 
possible How? 

Sutra 66 

‘ Because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding 
BHA§yA 

‘ As a matter of fact, among Earth (\\ater, Light, Air lod 

Akaia) that which precedes is permeated by what succeeds** 
and on account of this (restricted) mwture or ansociation, there 
IS restriction (in xegard to the qoalities) t 

‘ All this is to he learnt from the account (contained i“ 
the Puranas) of the creation of things and it cannnot t* 

t This IS printed ai Sutr» in the V« edton, but no inch 
IS found snywbete snd from the fAofjobeloei (e js ] it is elesr thit drf 
fiurtvpaha eoniisis of only three Sdtiu 

• EattH IS peiinested brail theoUter four subtUncei hence sit che^r 

qualities sre found in It ^Vatet ispcrtneattd by ill but Earth hence i* '* 
found to possess sU quel tics except Orfew end so with the rest 

This islhoeJTpljnalninof ihe Tatparya The BhJfyatan^ra erplsuU 
he Sutra as — Eirth is permeated by Water etc sndttster by Earth 
But this isnot ID keeping with theSAilla 
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ditcctly known now (by ns, since the matter is beyond the 
teach of our mind)i”* 

> Ssiivi 67 

( Si(^(f^5nfa ) — Not so , because the Earthy and the Aqueous 
* Substances are both actually perceived [with distinct qualities 
I o{ their own It 

BHA§YA 

Wot so’ — dcnica all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutras And the reason for this denial is given in the 
ocit phrase — heeaase the Eorihy Sobstanee (Ecrth) and Agueoas 
Sihlance {Water] ere beti aetea/ly pereewerf [If the pQrna- 
poisa theory were true, and each of the Substances had only 
aas quality, then] according to the ftinciplc that 'Perception is 
due to large magnitude, to composition by several components 
loj to Colour,’ the Luninoiis Substance (Light) alone would be 
pttcsjitible, and not either Earth or Water , since the two latter 
ste devoid nf Colour (according to tne Paryofmtsn, and the 
' ptesenct of Colour IS a necessary condition of perceptibility) | 
As a matter of fact, however. Earth and Water arc as perceptible 
» Light Not will It be right to attribute the presence of several 

Sueh It the s^Unstion given by the Teiparya The BhajyawsJrri 
thit jII thitpeeuliercrettion in which the tubusnces sremocitteA 
~t®*hec m thit peeulist f a»hiMi i» the rtiult of Coi t pewlier pow set , end 
«n« It ejnnot be queitioned , It imitt be eceepted »s true, at described in 
'f’eStfiptuiet 

, ^ 'f he Bfiajja h»» provided four expUirotiont of the Sutre, embodjinjt 
j.! "'*'"’"*'8 four statements — (a) Earth »nd W*ttt are Bctually perceived, 
perceived with distinct taste* coloura and touches, (e) they 
with dutinct qualities ot tbeir own and (d) each of the 
Earth’ Water etc i» perceived aa mixed up with the rest We 
’'e tCopitd it) alore in the transbiiont a» it i» the widest, and aa such ' 
P'»«>«ny includes the others 

”*otd»nB to the Opponent Barth, Water »nJ Light are held 
’'*^''Phble by the Eye , butaccordirg to the viewThat each substanee 
would hnvoOdouronly, and Water would have 
•nd l'"!/ ’ theae being devoid ot Colour, would be invisible, 

**l be the only visible subnauee. Nor will n be right to assert 

Pw ’* **«>«« association with Light 

Alt and 

^v'fnrja ' *besc two also should be percepiible by the Eye — 
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qualities in a substance to its association with other Substance! 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and \\attr 
18 due to the presence therein of such Colour as belooES to 
another substance (Light) which is mixed with it,-then for 
him, Air also should be equally perceptible, or you should find 
some explanation for the restriction (that while Earth and Matte 
are perceptible, Ait as not perceptible) [the condition of per 
ceptibihty, in the shape of mixterc with Light, being equallj 
present in all the three] 

(6) Or, the clause bteottse the Earihy anJ the Aiiaecias ert 
perceiaed may mean ‘because distinct tastes of Earth and Water 

are pcrceired , i e , as a matter of fact, the taste of Earth t» of 
SIX kinds, while that of Water IS only stnert. and this could n« 
be, if the two were actually mixed up Or, beeaase Jishfct 
Colours of Eorih onJ ITiafer ore perceived , while if the Cobw 
of Earth and Water were due only to the Colour of the Lifbt 
mixed up with them, then such Colour would sene only » 
illumine (reader perceptible) other things, and it would UkK 
not be illumined (and perceited) . as a matter of fact howerer 
the Colotra of Earth and Water tnadaaHy pereeiOri/> as heingof 
several kinds and of only one kind respectively , t g the Colour 
of Earthy things IS of several kinds, green, red, yellow sfd ^ 
forth, while the Colour of Water is only white, and that ilw 
jlluminative in its character —such a phenomenon is nt«r 
found in the case of Substances consisting only of the nnxtuie 
of Several substances, each etidowed with only one quaht) 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Earth’ and ‘Water only by "if 
of illustration The same u true of other things also which w( 
proceed to show in detail 

* 'The reason for our denying the Purvapaksa is— Aecoweci 
Earjh and Ltgbl, ditlinet Icoehei or«p»rceii?c<(, le the tcuch 
of Earth is nettker hot rtor-colj, while that of Light is actually 
perceived as fiot , and no such phenoroenon would be powil'^'^ 

• Fi>r the CoTeur Xr/Al *> onlf ITAarJifAr vbich «hiU itwtf 
perceptible, render* other thing* perceptible Hence if the Celiwr lO 
end Water were only the Colour of Light, it would not be itielf pereeiw" 
while the Colour of Earth ind Water are actually perceived j theae Colove 
matt belong to wtn'th trig other than Li^t. 
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if both (Earth and Fire) arete mixed up with Air, which is 
n«i|Jier-Aof-nor.eal(i 

j W Or> the phroac, ‘because the Earthy and Aqueous sub- 
stances are perceived,' may mean that both these sabslances. Earth 
ani IFater, are ocfca/ly perceiUee/ with Jisimct ijualihes 0/ ihetr 
cofn , c g Earthy things are perceived with four qualities, and 
Aqueous things arc perceived with only three , and from this 
^8 conclude that the consiiloenf Earth (of the Earthy substance) 
It also endowed Avith those same (four) qualities, because the 
finished product is indicatite of the nature of its cause, which- 
f'y reason of Its being the cause, IS regarded at modifiable (mto 
that product) Similarly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous 
Substances are perceived as possessed of distinct qualities, we 
tonclude that the constituents of these also must be possessed 
t>f these same distinct qualities 

(^) Of» [The SOfro may he explained to mean that) 

* diflerence is actually perceived between Earth) and Aqueous 
substances, botli nf which are distinctly perceived, that is to say, 
't » actually perceived that Earthy Subeunces are mixed up 
">tK \^ateT (Light and Air), — that Aqueous Substances ate mixed 
'•P'Mth other two substances (Light and Air).-and Luminous 
Substances are mixed up w iih Ait . and not a single substance is 
*t«f found to be possessed of only one quality 

As for the reasoning propounded in Su 66— •“because the 
r«ceihng IS permeated by ihe succeeding [restriction of 
quahii^s becomes possible)” — it is no reasoning at all, because 
da not find in it any reason leading up to the conclusion, ■— 
*n the strength whereof we could accept the Proposition. 
As for the sssenion (made by the Opfoticnt, in the 
^hSfya, on Su 66 )—“ that the preceding w permeated b) the 
‘“cceeding is to be Icarni from the account, contained m 
*bc Purapaa, of the ercslion of the things, and u cannot !* 
directly Kncn\n now " — is not ncht* because there would be 
”0 giound for the resttietion [that OJwr ont> should suUist 
ICartb, that it subsists in F»nh only, and so forth) • Tufther, 

• Tlic BKUiei'^rJTa *irl»»n» itw r»»«*« »• J Tht 

cleii* ifttnewKsmilleTtnl rspliniiwn —"Therm no rrWrnce iccorJinj 
to YOU 5n tuppoilofthc »ie«l%»»Oi3*ut tubiuli m Ijnh only, for the 
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It actually Bc,„ „c„ p,„ed,nj .ubatacca >. 

pcma.tedbi tkc.uccaadmE.’c j , Lieht ( F.tc ) « pctocatd 
byAirlio that the assenton referred to is not true being 
contrary to a fact of pocepfon J Then agaiu, ‘ pcm^ai.M ' 
JS cni/ a hmd of eaotoct, and tin is eqmi to both . so that thm 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light hecorati 
endowed with Icuch by reason of lU being permeated by An 
Air does not become endowed with Colour, though it is permtat 
ed by UghC Furrher, it is actuaHy seen that the Touch of Air 
( which IS neither hot nor Cold ) IS suppressed by the Touch ol 
Light ( which IS h<>t ), and becomes imperceptible ( by reason 
of that suppression ) , and certainly a thing cannot be suppressed 
by Itself I and this is what the said phcnomcnoti would mean if 
the touch of Light were due to its foimeauon hy Air, as la 
that case the said suppression would mean that the Touch d 
Atr IS suppressed by the ToocA o/j4ir] 

INTRODUCTORY BHS5YA 

ffanng thus repodiated a theory opposed to all reason thr 
Ss/zv next turns to answer the argiimi>nt (put forward under 
Su 64 >— that "the new cannot be accepted, because all tbe 
qualities (attributed to Substances) are not apprehended by tie 
Sense organs constituted by them ” — 


Saifn 68 

Inasmuch as from amon^ the qualities fof the orfans of 
Olfaction, Gestation, Vision, Touch and Audition] there n 
an excess (in each Organ) of each of the qualities [Odour, 
Taste, Colour. Touch and Se>un<Ij. one by one in (he oritt 
m which they are mentjoned — each Organ is re|arded as 
preponderating in that quality * 

Only argwornt* that you propound are againit aueh ■ conception , hence d>‘ 
account ef the creation of thmg. referred v> you must b« talien •> 
fiRurative not literally true 

• vVehwe ttanaUted the futrd attoiding to tbe interpretation of the 
ftfcafje The Farli*a doe* not accept thi» view, on the ground tfat— i/tbe 
predocainaOceof*'iOt«*'''®S“'‘**d*tit* apprehending a certain objert 
then all Organa ■-oold be aqually predominant for every Organ apprehend! 
Its obieet But tfe liruia apperent^ mutarderiitadi ehf erpren e»y. 

of the fl&lya iiOaesnot mean that each of the Ortt« j 
tetpectively i* PtedominaBt aa the larftita ceemi to take it— but that <»eb 
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bha$va 

Hence I because of the fact roentioocd in the Sutra 1 there 
can be no opprehcnaion (by any sense organ ) of all qualities 
Among the qualities of the Olfacrory and other Organs — i e, 
among Odour and the rest — there being an excess ( in each 
Organ ) of the preceding quality (over the succeeding qualities) — 
each organ is regarded as prcpondetalinR m that quality 
VShat docs this preJanutance mean ?" 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending that 
object 

' What is meant by the ‘excess’ of a quality in an Organ 

It means that that Organ has the capacity of manifesting 
(rendering cognisable) that quality 

[ Ihe meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows ]—Just as the 
ettcrral substances of Earth, Water and Light,— which are 
endowed respectively With four, three and two qualities— are 
capable of manifesting not all these qualities, but only Odour, 
Taste and Colour, respectively , — and this « on account of the 
fwt that in these substances there is an excess of the qualities 
of Odour, Taste and Colour, respectively, — ‘n the same manner 
the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation aud Vision — which are 
endowed respectively with four, three and two qualities —are 
Capable of apprehending not all qualities, but only Odour, Taste 
and Colour respectively,— and this on account of the fact that 

the Organs for lu piedvcninetttquality, »nd this predommance 

»» indicated by the Sente orpin mamtestme ih« only and this is not open 
to the objceiion uryed in the Fofliio Forthei the Vartika «n>'*'»»tion has 
if the Olfaciory Ojyan is ptedommant as endowed with the 
largest munbet of cjualities Ifoor) — vtiat cin that have to do nith its 
apprehending ^feirr onf^a which 19 the point at issue ^ lo feet, ihai it is 
andiwed wiih tour qualities should make it Capable of apprehending alC 
tbose qualities The Taiparya haa attempted to justify the Furiifea t 
interpielatioti 

The follow* the Famfei hut VishvanStha eceepts the 

Var^kamamlaUo m&aNyiDaintmi^hnprakaia onetsthe followinE 
eiplaaation of the Sutia— 'Inasmuch aa ataong tha qualities of the Olfactory 
*nd othei Sense organs there isaii ewesa oftheptcwdingcver the succeed- 
'"K qualities, each of the Ot|5ao4*sp«dotnmantthrouBh that quality, hence 
“Cannot apprehend all qualities ji can apprehend only that quality {inits 
“ttufested totm) whose presence imjiatls to at the aaid ptcdomioance 
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m each of the Organs there is an excess of those qualities 
Odour> Taste and Colour respcctiveljr — Hence [ inasmuch o 
the Organs are not possessed of the capacity of apprehendmi 
all qualities ] there can be no apprehension, by the Olfactory mii 
other Organs, of all qualities 

[On the other hand! If one holds that — ‘the Olfaetoqr 
Organ apprehends Odour, iecoose i/ IS enifoffei/ ivilh 0«/oor, and 
so on with the Gestatory and other Organs” — then, it should be 
possible for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction and the 
rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed with 
[ which would not meet the Opponent’s objection ] 
INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

The question now arises— “To what IS this restriction due 
—that only one organ is composed of the Earth, and not all? 
— that only a few arc ceroposed of Water and Light particle* 
and rot all ? 't Antaer — 


Soirii 69 

The restriction (as to one organ being composed of Earth 
and 80 forth) is due to preponderance (i t singularity) $ 

• Undee the Iheory rot ced-^ecordinc to wh ch the feet thet ihe 
Olfactory Organ eppeehende Odour betotae tt u Odtur, and art 

beciuee there i» an «*ce«»ofDdoor m It— theOrcsn ehould epprehend e' 
the four qualitiea of Odour TeUe Colour end Touch with which it i* 
to be endowed So that the oontmi^ency of one Organ epprehend ng »' 
qualitiea would remain poaaible 

t Thequeition eimply mcina thet one organ (Olfactory) i* 
to be compoaed of Earth the Gemiory Organ of Weter the N i»u*I 
ofLight and ao forth now to what lull thia reitriet on due? Agreeab y 
tothia thrTatperya puta the queatwm aa— Whence do you get at i ' 

restriction that It 18 the Olfactory Organ alone that apprehend* Odour 

TTie rcreiAa atid Viahvanatha put the quertion differently— \VhT H ^ 
rv subatanee cotopoaed of Earth regarded la the Olfactory 
The BAwycfcod'-*' •»'» ‘be Njdypsutrtpttarano put the queM on lo^ 
form— What ere the reaaona for regard ng the Olfactory Orp 
^lone as composed of Earth the Gestatory Organ alone as 
Water and so forth ? ^'rtb the exception of the I orfi*o and I uravil 
.n*.ee in agteement w,ih the Bharra 

. rj-v.n^yfl has expla ned the expression tku}otlrdt ofthe 
. dueto.uperiority or singular ty A\ou1d it ^ 

w. o take it aa mean ng amply prepoadrrflnerp-the argument b« 

th^*^ihe01faetofy0rganuregardedaaof Earth because Earth forms 
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KlASYA 

(In the formatinn of a thing] there is a coming together 
(amalgamation) of such distinct substances as are capable of 
onnging about the rwfumte thing— this amalgamation being 
tegulated by the destiny (meiit-dement) of men (to whom the 
t 'ng IS to belong) , it ts this amalgamalion of distinct suhstances 
that constitutes the ‘prepondeiance (which means ‘singularity ] 
“Of the thing , the word ‘prejmndecance is found to be used in 
, tense of ‘singularity* or ‘excellence , e g , an esrccl/enl thing 
IS called preponderating* For instance such things as Poison, 
Medicinal Plant, Gem and so forth, which arc produced under 
tbe influence of the destiny of Men are capable of accomplish 
1*16 distinct purposes , and all things do not accomplish all 
pur[Ti 3 «a In the same manner when the Olfactory and other 
orgins ate produced, they ate capable of apprehending only 
settain distinct things, — and not all things 
INTRODtCTORV BHA 5 YA 

QoesCion — 'Why 1$ It that the Sense organs do not appre 
head their own qualities ? 

[The answer la given by the following Suira ] — 

Sulfa 70 

Because it is only as endowed wilh qualities that the 
Sensforgans are what they are 

BHASYA 

The Olfactory and other organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprehend their own qualities. Odour and the rest If you ask 
*“ IS this 80 ?’ ~our answer is that it is only as endowed 
'*'ith their respective qualities that fhe Olfactory and other 
Organs are regarded as *Seme organs* That is to say, the 

frefeiidCTflIir£ element in it» amsUtubon Itv view of ihis v.e have 
tianiUteq the said eapteiiion at preponderanee which is its ntiutal 
I'Sa fication and placed the SAojyarcfldenngas a psrenlhtt calexpUnacion 
* If, for iniianc* the OlfaaoiTOrcan n et the Siildhintin holcJt 
todoued With Odour how is it that the Organ does not perceive this Odour 
pretent m itself J 

Visvannha intrnduces the SOlia aamevthit difTerently — The Sutra 
Prnceeda to prove that the Smse orcana are acnialb etidoued w,th the 
qualities of Odour, etc 
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01/actory Organ apprehends outside Odour, on!) when jt is itself 
accompanied by Odour which senes the same purpose (of malisj 
perceptible the Odour, of other things) as the organ itself, so 
that It cannot apprehend its own Odour, for the simple reasoa 
that in this the necessary auxiliary {in the shape of its cm 
Odour^ would be wanting Sunilarlywith the other sense-organs 
INTRODV^nVRV RHA.^YA 

If It be held that — “The Odour of the Olfactory Organ would 
Itself be the requisite autitiary also", — then our answer is— 
Salra 7 1 

Because a thing cannot be apprehended by itself 
buAsya 

There can be no apprehenaioo, b) the Sease-otgaas, of ihor 
own qualities In fact, the assertion made is exactly like the 
statement — “Just s* sn eitcTnal substance is apprehended by the 
Eye, so, by the Eye, that same Eye itself should be apprehended, 
for rn both eases (the apprehension of the Eye by itself, and of 
the organ s quality by Itself), the causes of requiiite apprehes 
Sion ate wanting [i-e , The quality, forming an integral p»rt rf 
the Sense organ cannot be apprehended by the tame nrgiB, 
nothing can operate upon itself ] 

Siifru 72 

(Oiyeeboo]— '*Whal is asserted cannot he accepted, 
because the quality of Sound is actually perceived ’’ 
bhA9\a 

“it IS not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend their 
own qualities , because Sound is apprehended by the Auditor) 
Organ, and yet it is its own quality [Sound being the quality of 
Akasa, and the Auditory Organ being nothing other than 
SUra 73 

Ansaer — The said apprehension is due to the fad of tji* 
quality (Sound) and the substance (^Ssa) being unb** 
other qualities and substances 

BItt5YA 

As a natter of fact, « is not as endowed with a pirticii'^ 
Sound that Aka^a becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ possess 
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of a quality ,* and Sound « not the manifcstcr of Scnind [so that 
ths Auditory organ consisting ot Akaja differs from the other 
or^ns consisting of Earth etc , because it is only as possessed 
of Odour that Earth constitutea the Olfactory organ, and so forth, 
while AkaSa forms the Auditory organ by its very nature,— and 

Sound also differs from Odour] 

Further, that the Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
their own qualities IS known neither by Perception, nor by In 
ference , while as regards the AkaSa of the Auditory organ, ue 
do know, by Inference, that Bound la apprehended it and 
Sound IS the quality of Aka^a 'Ihe Inference that leads to this 
Cognition IS ^at which operates by elimination (among the 
Substances that could be regarded as the Auditory organ, to 
which alone Sound could belong at a quality] the Soul is the 
Morer, and not the irsfrument (of hearing) [Hence the Soul can 
not be the Auditory organ],— if the Mmd were the Auditory 
then (Mmd heiog iinpensUable) there uould be no possibi 
hty of deafness as regards Earth (Water Light and Air), 
though they have the ca(>acity of becoming (composing) the 
otSans of Olfaction and the rest, ^ey do not hate the capacity 
forming the Auditory organ, — thus is the only substance 
hit hence It ts concluded that it is /fiilSa that forms the 
Auditory Organ 


h. It II BOl by ressonot it» haviiw Scmid [ot iti quilUy that 
* ’*htoty orfjn If in o^n of percepliwri , by ill very niUiie ii the 
AklU of the 

'lory otpin could not be the wme th«a ■» »n’f‘hct'<lcd by it 
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Olfactory Organ apprehends outside Odour, onty when it is itseK 
accompanied by Odour which senes the same purpose (of Buiiflf 
perceptible the Odour, of other things) as the organ use)/, sc 
that It cannot apprehend its own Odour, for the simple rtason 
that in this the necessary anzihary (m the shape of its cwo 
Odourjwould be wanting Similarly with the other sense-organs 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

If it be held that — **The Odour of the Olfactory Organ wouH 
itself he the requisite auxiliary also", — then our answer is— 
Ssira 71 

Because a thing cannot he apprehended hy itself 

bha§va 

There can be no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of their 
own qualities In fact, the assertion made is exactly like the 
statement— "Just as an external suketance is apprehended bythf 
Eye, so, by the Eje, that same Eye itself should be apprehended, 
for ]fl both cases (the apprehension of the Eye by itself, and of 
the organ s quality by itself), the causes of requisite apprehea 
Sion are wanting (i-e ,The quality, forming an integral part of 
the Sense organ, cannot be apprehended by the same orgsD. ‘ 
nothing can operate upon itself J 

Salra 72 

[ OS;«cfion I— "Whal is asserted cannot be acceptr^' 
because the quality of Sound is acluafiy perceived " 

DHA5VA 

“Ic IS not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend thnt 
own qualities , because Sound IS apprehended by the Auditor) 
Organ, and yet it is its own quality [Sound being the quality “f 
j4jtas<3, and the AuditoryOrgan being nothing other than 

73 

Answer— The said apprehension is due to the fact of 
quality (Sound) and the solisfance (Akas a) being n"" 
other qualities and substances 

BHA?YA V 

As a matter cf fact. It IS not as endowed with a parlic«!^ 

Sound thit AkaSa becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ posses* 
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' a quality ,* and Sound is not the manifester of Sound [so that 
ht Auditory organ consisting of AkS^ differs from the other 
>^ans consisting of Earth etc , because It IS only as possessed 
’ Odour that Earth constitutes the Olfactory organ, and so forth; 
™ de Aka§a forms the Auditory organ by Us very nature , — and 
Sound also differs from Odour] 


Further, that the Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
t eir own qualities is known neither by Perception, nor by In- 
*iencc , while as regards the AkaSa of the Auditory organ, we 
5 know, ty Inference, that Sound is apprehended by it, and 
^und IS the quality of AkaSa 'The Inference that leads to this 
c^nition is that which operates by elimination [among the 
^bstances that could be regarded as the Auditory organ, to 
^hich alone Sound could belong as a quality] the Soul »s the 
and not the msframent (of hearing) [Hence the Soul can 
"'It be the Auditory organ],— if the Mind were the Auditory 
®'!sn, then (Mind being imperishable) there would be no posiibi- 
'^S ef deafness as regards Earth (Water, Light and Air), 
''®'*Sh they have the capacity of lieconiing (composing) the 
®’||ans of Olfaction and the rest, ^ey do not haie the capacity 
®‘ forming the Auditory organ,— /IfcaSa thi« is the only substance 
•—hence It w concluded that u is AkCiia that forms the 
Auditory Organ 


* Th«l 

'I'sAudilorj 
^ujjloij orisn 


'Soiinii for .t, njai.f. l 

i.nore.n of percept.^, b, «, „„ 

„ Thequ»^‘y»*f«m<lth.tbelonfi m „V‘ 

I nni be the Mme th»t i» epprehmded bj- ,j ^ 


nor y orpsn eouW om be the 
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Sectiom 1 

Tranmenl Charaeitr of Budihi—CcmUon 


Satrai 1-9 


INTRODUCTORY BHA^YA 

The Sense or^aiw and Objeclt ha\e been fully examined, 
now It IS the turn of the Examination of Cognition' 

And the first question that arises js— Is Cognition ctefBal o' 
non eternal? 

“Why should there he this doubt ?” 


5s<r<t / 

The Doubt anse^by reason of the similarity (of Co^o' 
tion) to Action and Akls'a 

BHA5YA 

(e) The ‘similartty’ of Cognition to \ction and Akih 
consists in intonjiii/ify , (&) and further, in Apprehension ve de 
not perceixc any sueh definite character as either hobilii? to 
dflcfiort onddesinieJio/i— »hicht\ould marie it m noi^efemol-^f 
the contrary [i e , to production and dtstruction] wiiick 

would mark it as etrraal , hence (all necessary conditionJ of 


• The Agent (>ouI), the Initnitnent (the t’cnie-orgtDf) ** 
Ohjectjof Acpreheniion or Cognition having been dulg examined i* n”"* 
the turn o{ the examination of the nature of CoEnition of Apprehtiii'®” 
lUeU^Bhafyaeatidra 

The thing! outnde the Body having been examined, the Author n'" 
proceed! to examine ihoie anihin the Bojy — tayt the PartluJdhi On f^’* 

Vardhemlna mala! the f»H‘»«>»8“l»r»w.ona — 

When It J* »»*d that the tbinga now going to be examined exi»t i« i*' 

jt cannot mean that they aubiiat Or inhere in it at in ih't »«“* 
Cognition and Mmd cannot be aaid to exiat in the body, nor can it n>f" 
that the, are mphvMc.1 contact *uh rt. a. thi. would not be ^ 
Cocnilion, and aJ*® becauae irwnv external things aUo are in eonwet »>“ 
rhe^dv.' What la meant la that thecomw^ Leskcn dealt with auch ob] ^ 
of r^nition as are di.t.ngubhed bv the character of he.oe the C»UK « 
etperiences ine‘>nne«>°"*‘**’'®®~*y Such exammvion U condotn* 
to that Disgoit for thingt which laa necctury ttep towards Final Relea** 
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Doubt, doambtd under Sii I-IJS, bong pietentl the raid Doubt 
ttriscs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA^VA 

[An objection IS raised Bgainst the above question]— “The 
oubt put forward IS groundless , it is ^ fact known to eiery 

iving being that Cognition IS mnsient, being just hke Pleasure 
nd such experiences , every man has such notions as — ‘1 shall 

uow , 1 know’ and I have known', and the connection with the 
bree points of time (involved in these conceptions) nould not be 
Mssihle if Cognition were not UakU to prodaclton and rfesfrudion 
So tbit It is not true that we do not find in Cognition the hahi- 
l |<5 fo proc/acfion and destraelion] * hence, inasmuth as Cognition 
a related to all three points of tune (being, as it is liable to pro- 
duction, existence and destruction), it follows as an established 
conclusion that it is non-«terncl Further, in the iVjuyc-aulriJ itself 
'this been asserted as awell substaniiatedfact-(<2)th3t‘Co5nition 
to predaeec/ by the contact of the Sense organs, and the Object’ 
^ 1-1-16), and (b) that the non-simuUaneous production of 
Ccgnitions indicates the existence of Mind’ (Su I 1 16) [wherein 
«t IS taken for granted that Cognitions are pnduetd from which 
»t follows that CognuiQft is nof-etefW] , so that no further doubt 
«°d discussion should be called for ” 

The three notions mentioned impir that there ii pre^vmoa of 
Wpiuicn {as involved m the nation ‘I shell know which means ihit the 
^Wition shall be piaduced), there is Continuilr of Cognition (as expressed 
f /} "hich means that Cognition is snJ there is dettriKlian 

or Coguitioi, jg, BSpreised by I hsve known , which means ihit the 
C®giiition has come to an end) -BKiijotanJra 

The Totpetya puts the question somewhat differently — * If by 
^'^dht' in the present contest, you mean the individual cognitioa of 
'OS*i then the whole diseussiOQ bccomss pointless, as no one holds such 
■Eaitions to be other than snoowoUry If. On the other hand, you mean 
rBiirfiAi, the Afaftatof the SmiWyo. then, before discussing the cUancter 
' Such a thing, it behoves you to discuss its very existence i as the 
siyiyila doea not admit of any suth unltersal Coimic rrinciple is the 
^Uhif e£ the SanVhya 

^srdhtcn&na hat tome obMrvstions to make in regard to the exact 
'°tda m which the aubject malter of the discussion should be stated In the 
eternal or con-eUrisal.' the term 'WdAi like every 
’diet teisn, denotet the Unit'inef 'WAiWo’, and as this Utter U eternal, 

all paniel, there ta no vocation for doubt on this matter. 
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Our ansner (ii) justification of the fresent enquiry) is that 
the present enquiry is for the purpose of refuting the unreasona* 
bte assertions based upon false speculation , the SanJihyas, 
speculating, in the realms of philosophy, assert that — “Buddhi, 
the Internal Organ of Man, is eternal" , and they also put 
forward arguments in support of this assertion, as m the 
following Ss/ra.* 

Smra 2 

‘'Because there is re.cognition of things.” 

BJlASYA 

“What IS this ‘re cognition’ ’ *Rc-cognitton* is the name of 
that re collective co^ition which is mvolved in the conception 
that we have in regard to one and the same thing, in the form— 
“l now cognise the same thing that I had cognised before* Such 

Nor CiB the question b« itated mthe form— 'It the uerd btuidht one whose 
dfretouon IS cternsl. or it tc one whose den«tatt«n is not eurstl } ’ Seeivte 
It IS pottible to give the name to s person, whereby the phyiical body of 
thst persoa would form the denotstion of the word ‘huddhi , sad certilaJy 
there could be no question of this denotation being ecemil Some people 
hsve tested the queitioa in the form— "le the denotetioa of the terai 
frsddhi, which i» the tubttrstuen of the C/mrrrrof huUhiiva', eterntl oi non 
eternal’ The Author himtelf would favour the question in the form— 
'It fegnilien CO subttiste with I uni or not? According to the Sank/tya, 
the Baddht iattto it the tubstratum of Cosnilion which it something 
different from the Atman, and ee such mx co substrate with /•notion 

* ^Vhether Buddhi ii ctemat or noit>«tetajl it not the mam tub)ecc of 
our present enquiry , this has been introduced Only at a preliminary issue, 
which serves to establish the conclusion that there it no such thing as the 
Cosmic 'I'hinking Principle, the Alihat which the Sinkhya posits aa 
something iistinct from the ephemeral Cognitions of things The fset 
of the matter >a that if Buddhi were something eternal then it would 
certainly be something different from ttie momentarily appearing and 
disappear ng cognitions, — if on the other band, the grounds put forward 
in proof of the eternahty of Suddhi, are found to be incapable of establi 
shing it, then there would be no pistificatioa for postulating any Unirersat 
Thinking Principle ipatt from the Cofmitions . snd it becomes established 
that ‘Buddhi' and Cognition’ are synonymoua term*, as declared by the 
NesyoyiAa in Su 1>1>15 It is mthta manner also that the present enquiry 
becomes connected with the definition of Buddhi set forth in the Sutra 
(l-I IS) There would 6e no such relevarscy JO the enquiry if it pertained 
merely to the etemality or non-etcrnality of Buddfu —Tatperya 
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re collcctue cognition can be passible only when Cognition is 
eternal , for if there wcreseMeraldivergentCoEnitions, capableof 
being produced and destroyed, no ‘re cognition’ would be possible 
for a thing cognised by one cannot be recognised by another”.* 

Scira 3 

[The Stdhanftn’s oitstoer to the Ssnihya trr^omenf] 

Inasmuch as what has been put forward is itself still to 
be proved, it cannot be accepted as a valid reason 
BtaSYA 

Just as the'eternahty’ of BudJhs is ‘still to be proved,’ so is 
also the fact that ‘re-cognitton belon^^ to Baddhi ‘ still to be 
proved', I e , not proved lit cannot be admitted] — why so?— 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attributed 
to an instrument as a maltei of fact, Budd/ii — which is spohen 
of as jaana (Cognition), 'darshem' (Perception), 'npola&dAi’ 
(Apprehenaion^ ‘fcodba’ (Understanding) ‘prutyoya (Cognizance), 
and ‘adAyoousaya’ (Aicertainment),— 18 a quality of, and be- 
longs to, the eansciotis Person , and it is only the conscious 
Person that re eognisej what he has cojnued before , so that it 
la to this conscious Person only that etcrnaluy can be attribut- 
ed, on the ground of recognition t If it be held that 'Consci- 
ousness' (or Intelligence ) belongs to the instrument [and nor to 
the Soul , so that Recognition also would belong to ihe Initru- 
ment], — then it becomes necessary to etpJain the exact nature cf 
the conrerons (intelligent) being , for unhss you define the exact 
nature of the 'Conscious Peing'. you Cannot posit a total!) diirer- 
«nt§ Soul (a Personality or conscious Being total!) dilFercnt Irom 

* And aceordina to the SSnVhrm, Duiidhi it eternal and yet capable 
«f under going modifieitioni , bf virtue ol which it becomes connected 
with the aevertl cogntcion* involved in Re-cojmiiion Thu would not be 
poiaiblc of the Soul, which la ctemsi. unmodifiable — TatpcTio 

+ It la tha Perion ihatreregHfiei . 'teeognitton betongno him , hence 
if 'recognition ptovea itittiahty, riiit etemsiur can belong onlr (o the 
Conieiou* rervon «nd not to Buddhi. which, •» ihe llcinsl Organ ix a mere 
intfrimient, for tbit aimple rceten thia Buddhi doea not eppesr in the 
B>rii£n(ioe at ell —Tuparyj 

1 Ihe Nsiiu>ifc,} t^aila onekindof Conscious Being in the ahtpe of 

the ‘wtol , the Opponent now posits the *Co(i>ciout Ccing in the thipc of 
the Invtrument, the Inteinal Orpsn Before thiv Can be •ccepted, the 
Opponent should etplatn whit he cxactiy tnems by Che Conscioui Being . 
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^hat IS gencralljr regarded as tbe Conscious Being) That is to 
say, if It be held that Cognition (Consciousness) belongs to* the 
Internal Organ in the shape of the Mind, we ask you — of this 
‘conscious being’ of yours, what is the exact form, what the 
character, and what the exact nature ? And what does this 
‘ Conscious Being ’ do with the cognition subsisting in the 

BadJhi ? 

If It be held that — it cognises, cllayalg ," — our answer 
18 that this expression would in no way differ from *;n3fia', 
‘cognition’, that is to say.the two expressions— ‘theraan co^nues’ 
and ‘Buddhi inouis’— would both connote cognition, and nothing 
else,* as the words cltayole (‘cognises’) 'jSnite', (knows) 
'badhyale' (understands), 'paiyoit’ (perceives), ‘npalahhale* 
(apprehends), — '811 mean one and the same thing ‘‘But BaJJhi 
is what males things ino»n ” That is just so , the Person hnoas 
and the Buidht makes kaaton things , but (under this theory) it 
thus becomes established that Cogniiion belongs to the Person (as 
held by the SiddhSntin), and nof to the Internal Organ, ‘Buddhi’ 
(as held by the Purvapaksin) t 

[It haviog been proved that Cognition belongs to the person 
and not to Buddhi, the Author proceeds to refute the view that 
the actions denoted by the terms ‘cognition’, ‘apprehension’, 
’understanding', are different from one another, and as such 
should belong to different entitles)— If It be held that each of 
the actions denoted by the terras (above-mentioned) belong to 
distinct individual persons, — then it behoves you to show cause 
for your denial (of the view that they belong to the one and the 
same person) That is to say, if the Opponent holds the view 

that ^“one person does the eogmstng, another the anderstanJing, 

a third the apprehending, and a fourth the percenung”,— then it 
comes to this that all these persons, — the cogmser, the ander- 

* ‘What la fpoken of •* eogmsuig, I e • the Persea. ta nothing differee t 
from vchat >i apoken of a* kiKenng, ie • Buddhi , so that 'Buddhi' and 
‘Person’ become 'synonvmoas tenoa* Tina it the explanation of the 

Bha/yaeandra V ,, 

+ One 18 aaid to ‘know’, when he bnnga about cognition in himseU 
while one is said to ‘make knonw’ things when it brugs^about cognitioa 
mothers , so that these two being totally different, eagmthn cannot belong 
to Buddhi", which, ix-hyPothtsi, only wo*** things kaoan.'—Btuiiyaeciidra 
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slander, the apprehender and the percetrer — arc so many distinct 
persons, and ihe correapont/intf goci^i^ies (of Cognition and the rest) 
do not belong to one end the seme person Such being your 
view, (we ask you) — ^what is your reason for this denial? 
If you put forward “the non difference of denotation” as 
your reason, — then the same may be said for us also That is, 
if what you mean is that — “inasmuch as the words cognises, 
apprehends etc denote the same thing, it cannot he right to 
attribute (and restrict) them all to one and the same Person 
[and there would be no sense in predicating so many synony- 
mous terms in reference to the same Agent] — then the same 
fact (of sameness of denotation) may be equally urged against 
jou also For in the two expressions, 'the person cognises, 
celovote'. and 'the Buddhi ))noiii5,^an2F/i‘, there is no difference 
m the denotation of the terms ‘cognises’ and ‘knows’, so that 
both (Person and buddhi) being equally Cognitive or Conscious 
Beinga, [there being no reason for predicating one of the Person, 
and the other of the Buddhi] one of the two must he rejected 
land Cognition should be attributed to one 

* This piiiase ti 40ftienh<t ob«eur« , the okieunt)’ being enhinced 
by the reading of the i«xt Several faenutetinu, at alee the FariiAa, retd 
'Cfihttsyabheda th samSnafn, abhnifiofilui etc etc’ The only meaning that 
can be deduced from ibis test it as traoslated above ne have adopted 
this in the body of the test, in deference to tlie t'ortika Several other 
manuscripts, hewevet, among them the tww Ihiii Mss, and also the 
Bhuyofandra, read ‘arlhatyti tU etc etc Apparently this la the better 

reading , because the proposilton that the 'several qualities do not belong 
to the tame individual' can be supported by the fact that the qualities 
expressed by ihe terms ire dilTerent , jf tt were the Mire single quality- 
denoted by them all, then there would be nclhing wrong in predicating 
all the terms of the same individual The difficulty in this reading, 
however, 18 iJur the repealed reference to the argument of the preceding 
clause IS found, in all manuscripts m the form 'oWiHMrl^aJi rtf , ’RhieS 
shoo, t that the preceding clause nous* be ertfuusabhtdah ' The Bhjfyaeatidra 
has made an attempt tn Construe thiapassageaccording to its own reading 
byv.b«ih,VbA VtiTisVw^ti sbicuSA aland xVvis — w a diRttewic vo. 
the denotation of the terms togtruti etc ,lTtb»cli ate not synonymous , — if this 
15 what you tneanfthen we may mslle • Bimilar astettions the words m 
question err syndaymous [this assertion beirig as reasonable as yours, that 
they are riot synonymous] , and hence St la not possible to male any dis- 
tinction (either as to the qualities denoted by the words or to the entities 
to whom the qualities belong) Ifjeuadmit tbit (well-eatahlished fact), 

N. B 22 
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If (with a view to escape from the above difFcultics) it be 
held that— “the name ‘hudJhi’ stands for the Mmd, being 
esp\gineilas'baJhyatee/uiya\thetbymeei/r3o/ which things are 
ccgntseJU e it is the /ns/mmenf, not the Agent of cognition]-, 
and the Mind is certainly elemat". — then our answer is that 
that may be to* (the Mmd may be eternal) , but the cternality of 
the Mind u not proved by fie fecoini/ion of things (which has 
been urged by the Opponent as the reason for the eternality of 
BaJdhi ) , — specially because as a mattter of fact, we find 
Recogniiten appearing even when there is a diversity of Instra 
menfs, only if the Cognitive Agent happens to be the same [so 
that Recognition cannot imply or prove the sameness and conti 
nuity of the fiJSfrtuTien/} , -for as asserted in Su 3 17, — ^‘there 
IS feco|ni<ion, with the fifht eye, of what has been seen with 
the left’— an assertion msdc in regard to the Eye, but equally 
true of the Lamp also , there being recognition, of a thing previ 
otsly seen with the help of one lamp, With the help of another 
From all this it follows that what has been put fonvard by the 
Opponent (i e ’the recognition of things') is a reason for the 
eternality vt the Cognitiee Agent (Soul) , and not lot that of the 
Instrument, Buddhi) 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The View has been held (by the SSnihya) that— “From out 
of the eternal ‘BaJdht’, there go forth, m reference to the single 
object cognised, emanations, which constitute the Cognitions' 
of those objects, — and that the Emanation' is nothing different 
from the S ource fro m which it proceeds’ — This however — 
then the isme mijr be said (iDConoMtion with what we ate going to point 
out) That 1* lo the two ezpreaoooa, die Person co^ntset gad the 
Buddbi bnows there is no diflercnce in the denotation of the two termi 
eogaiset and knows so tbst both Boddhi and Person being coga tire 
ent lies one or the other must be rejected (not regarded as realljr cogtiiine) 
[there beins no room fortooeopnitive entities in the same bodvl 

It will he found thsc both these erptanat one iDvoWe a certain amount 
of forced construction In thst which has been adopted in the bodf of the 
text, the explanation of the phrase ryovaitkiniipapattih la not etilirelr 
satisfactorr while the Bhafyetendra in several placet has been forced to 
give up the construct on of the passage whKh appears to be the mest 
natural, and most in keeping with she style of the Bhniya 

* The Pun Mss and the Bhatiaeantra read ailyetadevaH whi^ 

means 'Mind la eternal we adroit that 
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Safra 4 

IS not right ; because there is no simultaneous cognition 
of things. 


BHA^VA 

If tile Emanation’ anil its source were non-differcnt, — then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Buddbi) is. ex eternal, the 

Emanations aUo should be always present (eternal), which 
•would mean that all the cognitions of things that we hate are 
eternal ; and if this is so. then, the c<$nitions of things should be 
simultaneous [ tvhich is an absurdity ] 

SOfra 5 

{Otherwise] the cessationof the cognition* would mean 
the destruction (cessation of the existence) (of the Internal 
Organ, Buddhi]. 

DllA^YA 


{If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same as 
Badihi, then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation from Buddhi) 
Ceases to exist (as it mast, being transient), the ‘Source of 
Emanation’ also should cease to exist and this would mean that 
the {nternal Organ (Duddhi, nhich IS the source from which (he 
Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, proceed) is destroyed 
On the contrary (i e. if even on the cessation of the fmancfioa, 
its source continues to exist ), the two should have to be 
regarded as diflerent from each other. 

INTRODUCTORY CHA5VA 

As a matter of fact, the Mind, which is of limited magnitude 
(not alUpervading), comes into contact with the seseral sense* 
organs, t one by one (and at distinct points of time) , so that— 
S&fa 6 

inasmuch as the process is gradual, the apprehension is 
not simultaneous,— 

BHA5YA 

that IS, of the objects cf sense-perception. IJence it follous 
that the ‘Fmanatinn' and its ‘Source* are distinct from each 


* Kelt, St in SO. 7, '/iraOdMirUM* standi for r#(«iii»« in f<n«raf. 
f i. ». wnh ihe Soul, and ihe Sense-<»f}:an»— njrs the PLJrya««tffo. 
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other, for if they were one and the same, there would be no 
appearance and disappearance of them (which would be incompa- 
tible with the afore mentioned firadaal process) * 

Salra 7 

The non-apprehension of one thing is due to (the Mind) 
being occupied with other things. 

dha$ya 

The term here stands for ‘non-ipprehen- 
sion’ (and not for non reeegni(ion). The ‘noa-apprehenston’ of * 
certain object is explained on the assumption that (at that time) 
the Mind is occupied with some other object , and this (explana- 
tion) is possible only on the presumption that the Emanation is 
something different from its Source , for if the two ,vere one 
and the same, there would l>c no force in any previous ‘occtipa- 
tion with other objects’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA?VA 

til the Mind were all pervading, its gradual contact w ith the 
Sense-organs, one by one, 

Saira 8 

would not be possible . becanse there is no movement— 

* The cleat racanina of the Sutra end ShStya u as trintlsted , the 
tetm 'iRclfiyarf/iOMin'being tyntacticsilrcoosirued with the 'graAansfii' of 
the Siitr* The BhatyatmJra boireeer ofier* ■ dilterent coattruction 
According to it the words of (he Shafya have no syntictical connection with 
those of the Suits , and the first sentenceof the BAafya ii to be construed 
St— indrjyerlAoMvi nafiutuam (there is direeeitj* in the Senre organs end in 
the objects of perception), fftticfttimottsta nandtvem (there it diversitf 
between the substratum of the emsDatioo and the eminationa themselves— 

1 e the contact sod the resultant cognition). 

t This anticipates the argument thst the mere fact of the Mind a 
contact with the Sense-organs berag gradual does not necestanlr imply that 
the Mind IS not alt pervading, and yet it would be possible to have contact 
with the Sense organs, one by one The sense of the refutation is that this is 
not possible —the term ‘Samyogab’ of (he Bhdna being syntactically con- 
nected with the 'na' of the batrs The graduil contact of a thing with 
another thing pre auppoiea mepetiieirt— moving from one place to the other- 
on the part of the former , no such movement is possible for a thing which 
IS sll pervading, i « , occupying all pomta m space, it cannot, and need 
not, move from one place to another Hence if Mmd were all-pervsding, 

It could not hive movement , and hence st could not have gradual contact 
with the Sense-organs. 
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The Sense-organs (belore becoming operatise) have to be 
got at by the Internal Organ, and the moptng, necessary for 
this of somctfung, cannot be present (in the Mind, tf 

It IS all-pen ading), so that gradual operation being impossi- 
ble, there can be no etplanatton for the (ti ell hnnwn) fact of 
apprehension being non-simoffaneiKis (as urged in Su 6 ) For the 
non simultaneity of apprehensions having been found nnpossiblc, 
by reason of the absence of mooemenf in the all pervodin^ Mind, 
there is no other reason from which it could be inferred (by 
which It could be accounted for) *In the case of the Organ of 
Vision, though the fact of near and remote things (c g Hand 
and Afoon respectuelyi being seen at the same tune leads one to 
conclude that the Organ has no movement, >et the fact that 
n Acs movement is inferred from the reason in the shape of 
the phenomenon of obstruction of vision by the interposition cf 
something else, between the Eye and the Hand (which is near), 
and between the Eye and the hfoon (which is remote) [There is 
however no such reaicn or ground available lor the infernug 
of movement in the Mind, in which movement it found to be 
apparently impossible b) reason of its all-pervading character, 
according to the Opponent! 

All this dispute does not arise m regard to the existeret of 

the Internal Organ (Mind), nor m regard to its rlemahty , for 
that there li such an Internal Onran as the Mind and that it is 
eternal, are well-cstabhshed facts t *Tn regard to what, then, 
does the dispute arise'” it arise* in regard to it* all pervading 
character , and this character is denied (by the Sidd/iSntin) on 
the ground that /Arrew no proo/Tbr »l [111 , It IS not found to be 
cognised b\ onj instrument of right cognition). 

[The Bh^sya proceed* to show a further reason for rcjecimg 
the view that the Emanations. Cognitions, and their Source, 
BjiJdfa, arc identical)— The internal Organ is on*, whdt the 
Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, arc many; e g, nano/ 
cognition, c//ocJory cognition, ct«nilion v/ Colour, cognuion 0/ 

* The Author citei tn extmplc frr toitTra ShJifotenJrg. 

■f ThebvijvJyiVaaUo ■dinit* the M'nd to be itoroie «tid here* eternal. 
lx i» onlv Bu J41 », Copi.nor. the* he holda to be Ireotieot 
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Odoar ; all this v?omd be impossible if the Emanations and their 
source were identical. 

From all this wc conclude that It IS the (Conscious) Person 
that cognises, and not the Internal Organ * * * § 

By this fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Organ)! what has been said by the Sankhya m regard to 
the Mind being ‘occupied with other things’ becomes refuted, 
because ‘being oeeupied with other things’ can only mean ‘appre- 
hendmg other things’, and this belongs to the Person, not to tbt 
Internal Organ ,§ though w* do admit of the Mind also being 
‘occupied’, m the sense that in one case it is m contact with a 
Sense-organ, while in another it is not m such contact [But 
this does not justify the view that the apprehending is done by 
Puddhi, and not by the Person ] 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

[The Opponent, the Sankhya, says)--'‘i:ien when the 
‘Emanation’ la identical with us Soutce, « cannot be (reasonably) 
asserted that ‘the Internal Organ u one. and its Emanations 
many’. Because] 

Soira 9 

“the ootion of its being different (diverse) ia analogous 
to the notion of difference (diversity) m regard lo the reck, 
crystal ” 

bhasya 

“In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with the 
Internal Organ, IS, in reality, One only), there 18 a notion of its 

• FortheS,<yM»H<i. whorcmtdt the Emanation* at different from 
their source, it 11 quite poiiible end mtenable thit thiDgi are cognised if 
the houl, by theiftsUumentalilrof ewh lostroment* a* ihe lateraal Orrin 

and the several Sen>e.oisaos— T'dfporya 

t Or the fact that the Internal Orfan iIbM tU pecvadine— according to 
the Bh3i)acan>ira 

§ He alone cm be ‘pie-oceopied’ who apprehenda thing* , and Inas- 
much a* It la the Peraon, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehenda, it i» 
only the person that can be aaid tobe ‘oocopied by other things’. Thu 
horsever doeanot mean that no bind of ^Kcupation* (a poinblt for the 
Iniernal Oigan, ‘occupation’ in the tense of being in contact with the 
Sense-Organa it quite possible fortbe lotemal Organ , it {a only 'oecupatioo' 
in th« ienie of 'apprehending thingt that cannot belong to it 
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being many (diverse), ty reason of its being associated, or in 
Contact, with diverse ohjectv —just in the same manner as, m 
regard to the rocL-crystal, which u in contact « ith other (colour- 
ed) substances, there is the notion of its being different (from the 
pure tchife roch crystal), — when the crystal is spolscn of as being 
blue’ cr ‘red’ (as dtstioguishcd from the while crystal) ”* 

[The 3^3 s^q answers the above view of the SSnkhya] — IFc 
eannoi acee/tt the ahove^ as there is no reason m support oj il 1 hat 
the Opponent means is that — “ the notion of diversity in regard 
to Cognitions IS only figurative, unreal, being like the notion of 
diversity in regard to the rock crystal , and it is not rea), as is 
the notion of diversitj in regard to Odour, Taste, etc ” , — but in 
support of this theory there is no reason adduced [what is stated 
in Su 9 being only an Example] , and in the absence of valid 
reasons, it cannot be accepted as nght “ But the absence of 
reasons is equal Certainly not , for as a matter of fact, in 
t)ie ea se q/ Cojjnilicn* it is eelaoVy/oanJ that they oppeer oni iis 

* llie phrase '< tf9}aniatopaifi£»£'‘ st the end of the patagnph is to be 
eoaitnisd vnth n irMti<]6Aima>toh of the second lias the eanstruetionbeinct 

The sense of the 7'Orvspcl.se ts (hut cxptsified bf the Ttir^eOit —'It 
if true chat Ctnsnsdons afpcer'«t itHiKy, bueihissppearaoor IS t mittaVen 
one , for it is not possible for the Emtnations, n hieh axe not diflerent from 
the IntemsIOrmn, lobe mex}’ m reality The fsci of Ihc ratiter is thsT, 
ju»t as in the case of the Bock-cryvul nhich is one and of one unifoirv 
colour, notions of diversity appear by reason of its eotitset ^itb several 
coloured things, and this notienof diversity is purely advertiunus — m the 
same manner when the pure white Inremal Organ becomes isvoctited, 
through the Senie-Orsani, with diverse thmss. it takes the fom of the 
Cognitions or 'Emanations,* and bence apptan as divexie and tnsDy * 

t This IS found s*5«xro »n Pori *(l Ms, in Sdtrs Ms D alio m 
^•StSyiblraiicaraKa the BSdifVfaitJra asd ViirtnSths sJio treat jt as 
SCtri Bvt It t* Tint found m the NpJSJtietniofdfia, mi both the i'driiia 
and the rufytfrj'a take itis part of the Bhdtis Vardbamlns »aj-s that some 
people call It 'Siddhlnta-Sdtra , and adds that the TJiporyv ctlls it 
'^Aefyon', because the 'iiiJfyu lanothini; more than an erplsntciOfi and 
expaniicn of the 'Siltra* 

I ' Jmt aawe tnike the simple assertion —that the notion of diversity 
(sfiruntive—nuhout adducinc IDT reasons —so do you also rnerely make 
the assertion that the novioo of dircraity ta real, without adducing any 
reasons So that both of us arc open to the same charge " 
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appear one after the other [and not all together and this is 
a clear reason in support of the proposition that they are really 
many, no/ one] That ts, it is found as a matter of fact that m 
connection with the Object of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the other tat different points of time), and 

from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regard to 
Cognitions is real, just as it » in regard to Odour, etc 
Section (2) 

{Sisiras IO~I7) 

Examination of the Theory that Things of the World are 
in Perpeiaalflax undergoing destruction entry moment 
INTRODUCTORY BH^SYA 

Under Su 9, the Sanihya has asserted that— “The notion 
of dnersity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal”,— being unable 
to admit this, the Nihilist [who holds that things of the world 
are in a perpetual fluT, undergoing destruction etery moment] 
argues as follows * — 

* Having thus refuted the Sankh;* doctrise from the ttandpoinl of 
the Nyaya the Author, wnh a viewtepomteut the defecta m that deettine 
pointed out by the Beuddht phitoiophere procceda firit, to expound the 
doctrine of the Bauddhat —Taipefye 

Though the main fcubjeet matter of thia Mciion— the demolition of the 
Nlhihitic philosophy —la of u»e m all philosophical systems, yet in the 
present conteat it has been introduced »ith a view to the proving of the 
Soul a existence , it is only when the continued existence of things has been 
established that there cxn be any forre in the arguments based upon Re- 
cognition that have been put forward under Su 3 1 1 tt teq and it la 
only when the difference between qualities and rti ngs possessed of qualities 
has been established that weean prove the existence of the Soul, at the 
necessary substratum of such well known qualities as Desire and the rest— 
PantadJhi ' 

Some people have held that thie i» only apart and cominuation of the 

foregoing section , and should not be treated at a separate section , specially 
because the Bhasya at the end of the present section concludes with the 
words— Thus it is proved that Buddhi as not.«temal , from which it is clear 
that the BhSsya takes the whole as one seetuxi dealing With the eoe tieriul ty 
ef BuJdhi But the fact of the metier ta that the lubjeet matter of the 
present teelion is totally different theShliya conclusion is due to the fsct 
the subject of the present aertKm baa been introduced m eonnectiofi 
with the non efernohiy o/ Baddki,— rerdAentdea 
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by an entirely different entjiy. Without any trace of the former, 
-—and each of these entities has but a momentary existence 
but this View 

Ssira J2 

can not be accepted , because the cause of production 
and of destruction (when present) are perceived 

BllASYA 

The aadmenloUon. 0 / eomponent particles is perceived to be the 
' cause of production in the case, for instance, of the Ant-hill 
and such other things , and the </iaraplion ef component parfteles 
IS perceived to be the ‘cause of de«truction * in the case, for 
instance, at the Jar and such other things Qul when a philoso- 
pher holds that a thin; is destroyed, without loving any of its 
component paiticles, or that a thing IS produced, without haring 
Its component particles augmented,-— there can nof be perceived 
any cause, either of ihe ‘total destruction’ or cf the ‘production’ 
of an entirely new thing* 

SOfro J3 

CThe NihtUst says — ] 

“ Just as in the case of the destruction of milk, and the 
production of curd, the cause is not perceived [and is yet 
admitted], — so would it be in the cose of the substances In 
question " 

8IIA9YA 

“ [When milk is turned into curdj though we do not perceive 
the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or of the produc- 
tion of the curd, y et the existence of such cause is admitted , — 
similarly in the case of the ftoek-crysta), the existence of the 
cause of destruction, as also of the production, of scTetal indivi- 
dual entities should be admitted.” 

Stitra Id 

[The StddfiOnltn answers — ) 

Innsmuch as there is actual apprehension through 
indicatives, there is no non perception (in the case of miilc 
and curd) 

* The Vtzxikt exptiins shesrpHnwil aomewhst diTfrenlJr. 
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DHA5YA 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk is 
actually apprehended — being indicated by the destruction of the 
Milk , similarly the cause of the production of Curd is also 
apprehended, — being indicated by the production of the Curd , 
so that It IS not true that there is ‘ non perception" (of the said 
causes)* Contrary to this IS the case of such substances as the 
Rock crystal and the like, for in the case of these, there is no* 
thing to indicate the production of several individual entities 
(in the same object) , which leads us to conclude that there is no 
such production (of several entities in a piece of Rock-crystal) 
INTRODLCTORY BHA§VA 

To what the Bauddha Nihilist has urged in Su 13 some one 
(the Sankhya) has offered the following answer — 

Sutra 15 

* Of the milk there IS no destruction (when it turns info 
curd) , for what happens is either transformation or mani> 
festation of new qualities ’ t 

BHA$YA 

Of the milk there IS Iramformatton not iettruelion, —says 
one (the SuniAyu) — and there is tranaf ormaiiun when the 
substance remaining constant its former character {eg that of 

■ That there >* deitruction of the Mitk li inferred from the appear 
ance of Curd in the milk part «lc« the inference being— In the rnilk 
particlea there hai been drilrvcnon </ JlfiU becauie there ha\e appeared in 
them particles of a kubatanc other than not compat ble with MiIL and the 
dtitrutMn cf JlfilA htirg thua cogniaed inaunuch aa the aaid Jtitruetian is an 
effect It must have a ware ao that the coined d»»rrB«ien la ind cated by 

has for Its indicative the deilrwr/ioo The indical va of the preJaclisn rf 
Cirrif cons Its in the actual prrrrpnea ^ lAe Curd and v hen the predutuen 
isthus cognised inasmuch as rt is an effect it mu.l hate a cause so that 
the cause of the product on of Curd it ind cated by its predurfien And 
It IS not true that the cause of (he de Cruet on of Atilk and that of produc 
tionofCurd are not perceived fas urged by the Opponent m ''Q 13) 
—Bhasyaeandra 

t The translat on of the Sutra is mnccordance with the interpretat on 
of the. Bhatya the I SrUita and the BMrjreeerdra According to \ Uvanatha 
It should run thus— ITAflf kappm M only Irejii/ermenow uhich torsitU in (A* 
montferWIiOB tj flrte gualiUes 
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‘milk’) is destroyed and a new character (e g that of ‘curd’) is 
produced ” 

Another philosopher (the Neo Sankhya) says that “there is 
manifestation of new qualities t e the substance remaining 
constant, its foiniei qualities disappear and new ones appear ’ * 

Both these Views appear as if they were one and the same 
INTRODUCTORY BHA(jYA 

The answer to both the views (put forward in Su IS) is as 
follows 

Sotro 16 

[SitUfianla ] — When we perceive a new SuhstQncc being 
produced through a fresh reconstitution, we infer from this 
the cessation (destruction) of the previous substance 
BltA$YA 

When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Card, is 
produced through a feesh re constitution or re otganisation of the 
component particles.'^tliis reconstitution being in the form of 
coaj|a(flhon,i’~we infer from this that the previous subtance, 
Milk, has been 'destroyed through the disruption of its compon. 
ent particles , just at when we see the new substance — Saucer— 
being produced out of a fresh re arrangement of the component 
particles of the Clay-lump, it is inferred that the Ciay-lump ho* 
been ‘destroyed through the disruption of its component parti* 
files And the constitutional contiguity between Milk and Curd 
IS siiiiilur to that between Clay and things made of Clay , [chat 
18, the component particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
Curd, just as those of Clay do in the thing made of Clay} ; if 
there were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with its 
Component particles,— ^if it were completely burnt tt> ashes, for 
instance), — the production of the new substance {Curd) would 

* The new qoahlica attoatc not in ths leixe that they come 

into existence for the tint time for Boeordmgto the Sinkhys the qualities 
were there sJJ shns , hot only m j I»Kwt form , and they only become 
niiin^ejt,d , and when they aie irfarilcd as having been destroyed, they only 
disappear from view they arc not lost 

t When the former constitution or arrangemetit of the component 
particles of the (otmer substance— Milk— is Upse: and a fresh arraiiBemenl 
~ — conduct re to the new subsisoce— it set in, we hive what is called 'tatnirxi/r- 
ehatian‘--D)ufyaeairJra 
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never be possible, — there being no connection possible (between 
this production and any existing substance) 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is des 
truction of Milk and production of Curd without any cause, we 
point out the following objections against the theory (of the 
Kihilist) — 

Sstra 17 

Inasmuch as in some cases the cause of destruction is 
perceived while in some it is not perceived, — what is stated 
(as the premiss) is not universally true * 

BiiASYA 

It IS not universally true that — ^“there is destruction and 
production of individual rock crystab, just as there is of Milk 
and Curd —‘Why? ’—Because there is no reason (in support 
of such a universal proposition) . that is, there is no ground for 
asserting that “the case of tbe individual entities in the Rock 
crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, where destruction 
and production are without cause.'^'and it is not analogous to that 
of the Jar, where there is destruction when the cause of destnic 
tion IS present, so that there is no destruction and production 
of individual entities in the Rock-crystal simply because the 
causes of such deatructioo and production are not present ' f 

Further, the statement of the Example is baseless If 
‘destruction and production’ were ever actually perceived in the 
case of such things as the Rock crystal and the like, then alone 
could there be any basis for the statement of the Example — 

‘ Just as in the case of the destruction of Milk and the pro 
duction of Curd the cause is not perceived (Su 13) .—as a 
matter of fact however ‘destruction and production’ are not 

• ViiranSth* read* the Sutr* simply •« i But 

evervwhere *lse~in the NyujoJufrotiwrasa Uiaiaiucinthatiiha the Sutr»“ 

Ml D end in Furl SU Ml — find it a* printed in the Viz Text 

t The resdmguf 1*»*B***®^*** ‘P**”®* • by • com 
pansonof the readings in seretel meuuscrip ts the jight reading eppeere 
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perceived (in things like the Rock crys tal) hence the state- 
ment of the Example is entirely baseless * 

Then again, ithen you admit the ‘destruction and pro- 
duction' of the Rock'CrystsI, you tacitly admit also the cause 
ofthese [since, being effects, they must have a cause], so that 
your denial (of the cause) is not right That is to say, jou 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion' — ‘the destruction and production of the Rock-crjstal, 
etc , hie those of the Jar, cannot be without cause’, for the simple 
reason that its force cannot be denied On the other hand, the 
force of the Example cited by you — in the assertion “the destruc- 
tion and production of the Bock-erystal, like those of Milk and 
and Curd, ate without cause”— can be easily denied, for the 
simple reason that (in alt cases) ‘destruction and production' 
are actually found to proceed from causes . so that when we see 
'destruction and production’ in the case of Afilk and Curd, we 
infer the presence of 3 cause , as the Effect is a sure indicative 
of the Cause 

From all that has gone before (in this section end the last) 
it follows that BuddUi or Apprehension is not elernal 

Sechon 3 

Sstros 18 — 41 

BaJJht IS a (laaltiy of the Soul 
INTRODUCTORY BIlA^YA 

We now proceed to consider the question — From among 
the Soul, the Sense organs, and the Objects of Cognition, of 
which one is BuJJhi the quality ?t Though this fact is well 

* A coTrcci ezsnipte IS that ic fwnd to b< timilnr to ths thing 

mquevtion, in the pi«s«Dt instance 'dcatniction and production of several 
entities m the Rock crystal is the thiOK in question, under dispute so that 
the Example to be correct should be one that tcsemhles the said 'dc^tiuc 
tjon and production this reaemUance could be linowTi to us only if ve 
so^ *iieVlT0Ct<w>an<4 ^rol'e/Aie*. tti vV/t 'P.Ki't ATy.ViA 
lUmil we have perceived a thing «c Cannot recogRiSe its resemblance to 
■nyilimg ] As a matter of fact hoKever, no such ‘production and desCruc 
tion in the Rocl-cryttal 1 1 ever pctccivcd Hence the eaatnple cannot be 
a correct onej — Tatparj/a 

f It IS only after the eternahty of Baddhi has been refuted that there 
IS any livelihood of Its being a quality of the boul Hence it is the ljUet 
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knonQ, yet it IS introduced mth a view to carry on further in 
vestigations on the subject The doubt as regards Apprehension 
(being the quality of the Soul or of some other Substance) arises 
from the fact that it is found to arise from the contact (of several 
things, Soul, Mind, Sense-organ and Object), and people fail 
to detect any peculiarity in any one of these (by virtue of which 
the quality of Apprehension could be attributed to that one 
exclusively) 

Ssira 18 


Apprehension (Buddhi's^ cannot subsist in the Sense- 
organ, or in the Object, — since it continues to exist algo when 
these two have been destroyed 

BHASYA 


Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exit, Apprehension continues to exist For instance 
even after the object (seen) and the Sense-organ (the Eye) have 
been destroyed we have the Cognition in the form T have seen’ 
On the other hand, after the Cogniser (the Soul) has been des- 
troyed, there can be ntTCognition at all As a matter of fact, 


subject that IS intcoduced now Tkepurpowof this enquiry also contiits 
in the provifig of the Soul as an entity apart from the Body etc Under bu 
3 1 1 el uf we have proved the exiitence of the Soul on the streagth of 
Appreheniion through Recognition , and now we are going to ettabhsh it on 
the strength of Appreheniioo at it* quality —PartttidtHii 


Vardhamana adds the followiog — The winnection of the present 
Section with the immediately preceding section on the momentary character 
of things lies jn this that if lU things are roomentary, there can be no such 
thing as the 'constituent’ cause of thing# , to that there would be no possi- 
bility of Apprehension subaisting, aa quality, in the Soul. Hence before 
taking up this latter question we have bad to dispose of the former theory 
Even thongh *he fact of Apprehension being a quality of the Soul bat 
already been put forward under So 3 I 14. yet there is this difference that 
under that Sutra we have proved the existence of theSoul. is the substracuni 
of Apprehension ax a quality, while now we are going to prove the existence 
of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul Some people think that the 
preieot section serves the purpoieof eddiog fresh reasoning* in support of ^ 
the doctrine already etubliahed bcfoiv, end thus strengthening the pupil s 
convictions. The T'etpery'*. for present i-'-”’ 


n further investigation lOto a 


:r already discussed before. 
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there are two kinds of Cognition there is one kind of Cognition 
which proceeds from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object (eg the ordinary perceptional cognitions), and which 
Ceases upon the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object ; 
and there is the other kind of Cognition which proceeds from 
the Contact of the Mind and the Soul , and it is only natural 
that these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of the 
Sense^rgan and the Object) To this latter class belongs the 
recollection m the form '1 have seen’, which pertains to things 
seen before . and when the Cogniser has been destroyed, it is 
not possible for any previous perception to be recollected , for 
a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be recollected by 
another Even if the e;(istcjicc of Soul be not admitted, and 
the Mird be regarded as the Cogniser, — it would roc be possible 
to pr^ve that sither the Sense-organ or the Object is the Cagniser. 

"Well then, Cognition may l>e a quality of the Mind " 

[Ihe answer to this is given in the next Sutro ) 

Sstro J9 

Aopreliensign cannot be the qualify of ihe Mind, (o) 
whose existence Is inferred from the fact that the apprehen 
Sion of things U not sirauItaneous-^Cor (6), because the 
apprehension of things IS not simultaneous^—tfe) and also 
because the simultaneous cognition of things actually aopear- 
ing in Mystics would be inexplicable if Cognition belonged to 

the Mind 5* 

B«A5VA 

(A) The fact that the Apprehension of things is not simui- 
taneoua is indicative of the existence of the Internal Organ 
(Mind) [as explained in SO 1-1-16], and the Internal Organ 

(or Mind), having Its existence infected from the fact that the 

apprehension of things is not simultaneous, — Apprehension or 
Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind 
"Of what then is it a quality?” 

• T»o«aplanat,on»of Ihetenn ire possible; both of 

Mhith have been incorporeted in the ttanslaiion as (o) and (&) The DkZfya 
conitrUfSthe ^ in the *^Qtrs ss iwiptyifig » further reason, Vihich we put m 
• 6 (e) T he Bhdryo notices onty (a) and W- 

N B 33 
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all pervading (not ofomic), even so this could not be accepted as 
a valid argument against Apprehension being a quality of the 
Soul For if Mind were all pervading, then, since it is the internal 
Organ (o{ Cognitionli (and is all pervading), it could be in 
contact with all the sense organs at one and the same time, 
and thus bring about several Cognitions at one and the same time 
(even in the case of ordinary persons) (which is an impossibility) 

Snlra 20 

lOhjeelion] — “What has been urged applies equally to 
the case of Apprehension being a Quality of the SonI *' 

BHASYA 

‘ The Soul being all-^iorvadtng, would be in contact with all 
the Sense-organa at one and the same time so that there would 
be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing simultaneously ’ 

Sutra 21 

1 4nsitier]— The said (simultaDeous) appearance of 
Cognitions IS not possible because the contact of the Mind 
with (all} the Sense ergons is net possible 

sha^ya 

In the cognition of Odour, etc, the contact of the Sense- 
organs with the Mind is as much a necessary cause as the 
contact of the Sense-organs with the objects and inasmuch as 
the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for its contact with all the 
Sense-organs to appear at one and the same time And by 
reason of the non-siiaultsncity of this contact (of the Mind), it 
IS not possible for several cognitions to appear simultaneously, 
even though they are the qualities of the (all pervading) Soul 
IMTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

If It be held that—* The Cognition of Odour etc , proceeds 
from the contact among Soul, Sens«rgaa and Obiect only, and 
the contact of Mind is not essential , (so that even though the 
Contact of the Mind and the Sense^rgaft may be absent, that 
will not stand in the way of Cognitions appearing simultaneously, 
hence there is no force in the answer given in Su 21 ] ' then 
our answer is — 
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Saira 22 

This can not he right ; for no proof is adduced in support 
of such origin (of Cognitions, without contact of Mind) * 

bha$ya 

When you make the assertion that — “ The Cognition of 
Odour etc., proceeds from contact among Soul, Sense-organ and 
Object only”, — you do not adduce any proof in support of such 
origin, — on the strength whereof we could accept it "t 
Saira 23 

[05;ecfion] — "Further, if Apprehension subsists (in the 
Soul), then it should have to be regarded as eternal ; since 
we do not perceive any cause for its destruction ” 

BHASYA 

“ What IS urged in this iSDtra is meant to be taken along with 
Vihat has been said under SQ 20 (This is the sense of the 
particle ca ] 

"There are t^^o kinds of causes whereby qualities are 
destroyed: (1) the destruction of the substance in which the 
quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary quality 
Inasmuch as the Soul (which 1$ the substance in which Appre- 
hension subsists) is eternal, the former cause of destruction is 
not possible (in the destruction of Apprehension) Then, as for 
a quality contrary to Apprehension (whose appearance would put 
an end to the Apprehension), we do not find any such quality 
(appearing in the Soul) So that, if Apprehension is the quality 
of Soul, It must have to be regarded as eternal ” 

Sutra 24 

[AnstCer] — Inasmnch as Apprehension is ( universally ) 
recognised as non-etemal. its destruction proceeds from 
another apprehension ; just like Sound 

• 'Kiran^ itandi for 'pramSaa', proofi, the Bhafyacatidra, 

What the Opponent ..y. .n Su 21 » • mere »<e«rt.on and •■ace no proof. 

have been adduced in »opport thereof it cannot be accepted 

Vifvanitha take* this Sutra also as coming from the Purtapakfiii and 
meaning at follows —“loaimuch a* the Siddhintin cannot point out the 

CBUie isf Cognition, Cognition eaonot belong to the Soul He cannot point 

tojlfind SeulCerlaet as the ctu»e; for if this were to, then Cognition 
thould never cease, the contact of the all-pervadiog Soul beinc always 
present •’ 
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bhasya 

That Apprehension >b transient is recognised by all living 
beings m their own experience and as a matter of fact, (in the 
case of every Apprehension! tve perceive a scries of cognitions, 
and wc infer from these facts diat (m this senes) one Appre- 
hension IS ‘contrary’ to the other , — just as in every Sound there 
IS a senes of Sounds, where Ooe Sound is contrary to the other 
[and hence the cause of its destruction] 

INTRODUCTORY DHA§yA 

I Says the Opponent] — Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollections should appear at one and the 
same time , for innumerable impressions produced by cognitions 
— which are the causes of Recollections subsist m the Soul 
Simultaneously, —and the contact of the Mind with the Soul, 
which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also present , 
Bo that there is no non>stmDfl(jnet(jp in the causes of Recollections 
[Hence it should be passible to have several Recollections at one 
and the same time ] ’ 

In view of this objection, some Logicians (Ei^ccfesins), with 
a View to show that the contact (necessary for Recollections] is 
not simultaneous, offer the following explanation — 

Sotr’c 25 

“As a matter of fact, Recollection proceeds from the 
contact of the Mind with Ihsl part of the Soul which is 
permeated by (the impression of) the (corresponding) Cogni- 
tion , so that several RecoUectioos cannot appear simul- 
taneously" 

BHA5YA 

‘ The term ‘Jnana’ in the %tra stands for impresrion hrousht 
flSont fiy cognition What happens (in cases of Recollection) is 
that the Mind comes into contact only gradually, one after the 
other, with such parts of the Soul as are impressed (affected) by 
Ct/girftioTi , ’nence t’nc^ecdficcwons piULtvi SfwsTi •lift: 

said contact of the Mind with the SouJ, appear only gradually, 
one after the other {and not simultaneously) ” 

Sutra 76 

This explanation is not nght , because the Mind lies 
within the Body 
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BHX^YA 

As a matter of fact, when the Mind of man comes into 
contact with the Soul born to a body,— and this contact appears 
along with such Karmic residue as has begun to bear fruit, — this 
IS what IS called the person’s ’hriiig’, so that until the person 
dies (and the Soul escapes from the limitations of the Body), it is 
not possible for the Mind,— which lies and functions within the 
Body, — to come into contact with such parts of the Soul as lie 
outside of the Body, and to be impressed by (previous) cogni 
tions [And as for those parts of the Soul that he within the Body, 
with these the Mind is in contact at one and the same tune> 
whereby the possibility of Cognition and Recollections appesrtng 
simultaneously remains ] 

Ss/ra 27 

IThe'EiaJeSm ohjeelsto Sa 25]--“The reason pot forward 
IS not valid, because it is still to be proved/’ 

BHA$YA 

** A* * matter of fact, consists in Kafmie 

restJae only , so that it is still to be proved that the Mind lits 
xBithtn ihe Body ” 

Slilfa 28 

[/Insccer] — The above objection is not right because ( m 
support of our contention ) there is this proof that the recoh 
lecting person retains a body 

biiAsva 


When a person is desirous of recollecting something, he 
concentrates his mmd, and then, after some time, succeeds in 
recollecting that thing , and while he is recollecting it, he i* 

found to be equipped with the Body (which shows that in the 
rhenomenon of Recollecting the Mind operates in the Body . 
otherwise ,f the Mmd opertled outside the Body, there would 
be no contact of the Mmd outside with the Soul as equipped with 
the Body , and in the absence of this contact, no Effort would be 
cossjble and without such Effort the rttaimng of the Body would 
Z impossible) The Effort due to the contact of the Mind with _ 
the Soul IS of two hinds— retiim»"8 and mpeUing , and when 
the Mind goes out of the Body, m ntaming Effort (within the 
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Body) would be possible , bo tbat (m tbe absence of the refoini'n^ 
or sustaimng Effort), the Body of the recollecting person would, 
through Its inherent gravity, fall down 

Sofra 29 

[Another Objeei:or \] — '* What has been urged is not possi- 
ble, as the Mind is quick m its movement " 

BHA^YA 

‘As a matter of fact, the Miiid IS quick m moving, so that 
It IS quite possible for It to go out of the Body and come into 
contact with such parts of the Soul as are outside the Body, and 
are impressed by Cognition , and then U quickly returns within 
the Body, and gives nae to the Efrort*(accessaty for the retaining 
of the Body) Thus it is quite posaible for the Mind to carry on 
both the processes of Contact and of Effort) Or (inveMely), jt 
may he that the Mind goes out of the Body after having produced 
the Effort required for the retaining of the Body , and thus it is 
quite possible that the Body should continue to be retained 
(until the Mind returns to it, which it does very quickly) 

Saf« 30 

[Aniuier]>-What has been asserted is not possible, 
because there is no restriction as to the time of Recollection 
BHA9YA 

As a matter of fact, while one thing is remembered quickly, 
in another the process of recollection ts delayed , and when the 
process of recollection is delayed, the Mind is held concentrated, 
with a desire to remember the thing, anti there appears a 
continuous senes of ideas, and when among these there appears 
the idea of some such thing as happens to be the distinguishing 
feature of the thing to be remembered, it becomes the direct 
cause of the desired recollection All this phenomenon could 
not be possible, (under the theory of the Opponent) , as it would 
mean the going nut of the Mind for a coasideraUe length of time 

Then again, the contact of the Mind with the Soul cannot 
bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact with the 
Body , because it is the Body that forms the receptacle of all 
experience. As a matter of fact, it as the Body of the Cognitive 
Person which forms the receptacle of experience , so that when 
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the Mind goes out of the Body, Its mere contact tvith the Soul 
cannot bring about either Cognition, or Pleasure etc , if it did 
(i e if Cognition, Pleasure etc were brought about independently 
of the Body) then there nould be no use of the Body at all 

Ssira 31 

[A seconJ Ekadeiin Lcgieian offers the following remarks 
against the Clew of the former Ekadeitn propounded in So 25 \ — 
“The particular kind of contact (of the Mind, with things 
outside the Body) is not possible , (a) either by the impelling 
of the Soul or (6) by chance, or (e) by reason of intelligence ' 
BHA5VA 

The contact of the Mind outside the body could be due — 
(a) either to the impelling of the Soul or (i) to chance, or (e) to 
the intelligence of the Mind —but as a matter of fact, none of 
these 18 possible “Why*’ (o) Because the thing has still 
got to be recollected, and because Recollection and Cognition 
are not possible through mere desire That is to say, if the siid 
contact were due to the impelling or urging by the Soul, then 
it would mean that the ^ul smpells the Mind after baring 
cogitated thus — ‘the Impression which u the cause of the 
Recollection of this particular thing subsists in this part of the 
Soul, let therefore the Mind come into contact with this part’; — 
and this form of cogitation (where the idea of the thing « 
already present) on the part of the Soul would mean that the 
thing IS already recollected and is not one that has got to he 
recollected, and further, *3 part of the Soul’ or the ‘Impression’ 
cannot be perceptible to theSoul, so that any apprehension of these 
by the cognition of the Soul itself is absolutely impossible [and 
yet both of these appear in the said cogitation] (6) Aa a matter 
of fact, the p>erson recollects a thing only after fixing his mind 
upon It for some time , and it (i e , the contact nccessarj for 
Recollection) cannot be due to mere CAance (c) Lastly, mtelli 
jenee (to which the said contact might be due) does not belong 
to the Mind at all , as we have already shown that Consciousness 
does not belong to it 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

The said particular kind of contact (which has been objected 
to under SQ 31)—’ 
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• Sara 32 

is similar to that particular kind of contact ^^rliich causes 
pain in the foot of the person whose Mind is preoccupied. 

When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive scene,* la hurt m the foot by a pebble or thorn, a 
particalar kinj c/ conloct ot the Miod with the Sou! must he 
admitted , for we perceive that there IS actual pain and feeling 
of pam in such cases, and what has l»en urged (m Su 31, 
against the particular kind of contact postulated by the previous 
EkaJeijn in the case of Recollection) would apply with equal 
force to the case cited fAud yet it cannot be denied that there 
IS such contact actually present in the case} Then as regards 
what the second Ebndestn has said in regard to confnet being 
due to ‘chance’ (in bu 31), — it is open to this additional objec- 
tion that as a matter of fact, no action and no contact ejn 
ever be due (o mere ‘chance [So that this part of Che 
argument is entirely baseless ) 

‘But in the case of the pam caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (m the Mmd} is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all expencnce ’’ 

This also Will be equally applicable to both cates What 
you mean is that — “the Unseen Destiny, subsisting in the 
Person, which acnes to bring about all his experiences, is what 
leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into contact with 
the Soul), whereby there comes about pam and also the feeling 
of pain”,— -but exactly the same tnay be the case also with the 
particular kind of contact that brings about Recollection 

Tlius then, what has been said by the second BkaJesin, 
to the effect that "the pacucular kind of contact is not possible, 
either by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, or by in- 
telligence” (Su 32) — 1 $ no criticism at all (of what the first 
Kfeadeiin has put forward under Su 25) , the real criticism 
of that position IS whit has been said by us above to the effect 

* SevertI Met. read whiehdioald heconslrtied wicb Mbit follows, 

mraning— 'hiving his foot hurt br S jxbble or thorn m sonic place*. Eut 
Rives better sense, ss translited. ' 
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that ‘this explanation IS not the MwJ lies within 

the Body’ Su. (26) 

INTRODtCTORY BHASYA 

Qnes/ion— ‘‘\Vhat now is the reason that Recollections are 
not simultaneous, even though their causes are present at one 
and the same time ? ’* 

Sutra 33 

[Answer ] — Recollections are not simultaneous, because 
such causes as Attention Perception of the Sign and the 
rest are not all present at one and the same time. 

BHASYA 

Just as the Contact <4 the Soal with the Mind and Impressions 
are the ‘cause of Recollection', so also are Attention and 
Perception of the Sign and such other tluogs [detailed to 
Su 41 ], and inasmuch as these latter do not appear at one 
and the same time, It is to this that the non-simultaneity of 
Recollections is due * 

[The Opponent argues )— “Just as in the case of Intuitional 
Perception, so also in the case of such Recollection as is in- 
dependent of Attention and the other causes, there should be 
simultaneity That is, there are at times certain Recollections 
which, being independent of Attention and the other causes, 
resemble Intuitional Perception , and in such Recollections 
there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason (why there 
should be no simultaneity) ”t 

[Answer ] — As a matter of fact in the case cited also, the 
several causes are present and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception ^Vhat actually happens is 
that, when there appear in the Mind a number of ideas pertaining 

* Mind^Soul Cootict tod ImpieuiODS sie not the sole cause of Re 
collect on So thet even though iheee twoare present yet inumuch ti the 
otiier cause* of Recollection— Attention etc —are not present tevenl 
Recollection* do not appear aimoltaneotisly 

t When for initance, without any rhyme or reason a recollection 

rushea in upon the Mind all on a audden PratMavat tie is printed in 
some edition*** SQtr* Butno»och SOtra appear* either in «he NySyu 
suchtnthaniha or in any of the SOtra hla* or in ViivanStha * VrtU 
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to severalthmgs. It IS only some one of these several things 
that brings about KecoUeetion in some man (and not in others) , 
and this is so because he iccoliects that particular thing because 
he ponders more specially over that thing , and yet the Rccol- 
lector is not cognisant of all the causes that go to bring about 
the Recollection , he does not review his entire memory-process 
by thinking that ‘in thia fashion hss my Recollection come 
about', and because he IB not cognisant of the causes, he thinks 
that his Recollection lesembles Intuitional Perception, and 
also that Recollection is not dependent upon Attention and 
such other causes 

Quesiion — "How la it in the case of Intuitional Perception?”* 
Gnawer — The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu- 
liarities of the petson's Karma (past deeds) just as there is 
in the case of experience What the ejuestion means is— ‘Why 
does not Intuitional Perception appear simulcansously ? ’ — 
and the meaning of the answer IS that->just as the Mans past 
Karmo, which brings about hit experiences, does net bring about 
all his experiences at one and the same time,~Bimilatly the 
peculiarity of man's past Karma which is the cause of his 
Intuitional Perceptinn, does not bring ahoui several such 
perceptions at one and the same time t 

“What IS said can not be tight because there is no 
reason ” 

This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to bring about cognitions only one by one That is to say, if, 
by your objection, you mean that — ^“When you say that the 
limitation is similar tn that in the case of experiences, what 
you put forward is only an example,— you do not put forward 
sny reason”, — then our answer is that this objection has no 
force , because as a matter of fact, an Instrument car, by its 
very nature, bring about cognitions only one by one , and several 
cngnitions are never produced, at one and the same time, either 
with regard to one or with regard to several objects .—and 
^om thi s perceived fact of cognitions appearing one by one, 

* This question bat keen propounded by the Avthai bfwir ol mtro 
duciion to the ptmcipil irgumenl meupponof Ins theory — Tu/poryo 

t The Tclparja calls this soswer 'oAiloiii * uwolu/ortory The etti 
smeiei dimes «o the next pstsage 
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Sstra 34 

Inasmuch as activity and cessation from activity are- 
caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being [Desire 
and Aversion must belong to this Cognisant Being] * 

BHA9YA 

As a matter of fact, what happens is that the person eogmsM 
the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure and another 
thing being a source of pain to him, — then he desires to obtain 
that which gives him pleasure and desires to get rid of what 
causes him pain, — and when he is imbued with the desire to obioin 
and puts forth an Effort to obtain what gives him pleasure, this 
Effort IS what is called ‘ adio ty * , and when imbued with the 
desire to get nd of a thing, he avoids what gives him pam, this 
IS what constitutes * e«JS«<ion/rom aciwity’ —thus we find that 
Cognising Destnng Effort, AperstontPUasare,»nd Pain, zllthtte 
belong to (subsist in) one and the same substratum, that is, 
Cognising, Desiring and Acting have one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum From all this it follows that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort Pleasure, and Pam are properties of the 
cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul) — and not of a non intelli 
gent thing (the Internal Organ) Such ‘activity* and * cessation 
from activity’ as have been described we actually perceive m the 
case of out own Souls, — and from this we infer the same m 
regard to other Soula 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The philosopher who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Substances (i e , the Materialist) says — 

Sutra 35 

“ Inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of Activity 
are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, these cannot 

other band ate by their very nature direne and liable to be produced and 
destroyed Heoce while the Coa"'* on bclonga to the Soul Detire etc 
belong to the Internal Organ 

* Vitvanatha ha* supplied two eoDitruettoQS of the Saua -(I) Activity 
and Ceasition from Activity are doe to Desire and Aversion hence these 
latter are vlFf, must belong to a Cognisant Being’ and (2) Inasmuch *» 
Activity and Cessation from Activity are eauaed by Desire and Aversion of^ 
a Cognisant Being (these Utter must belong to that Cognisant being) 


3 
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1>B denied in regard to the Bodies composed of Earth and 
other material substances '* 

SHA^YA 

The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activay , hence It follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Ces- 
sation from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also, — so that, inasmuch as Activity and Absence of 
Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water, Fire and 
Air, — it is these Bodies that are endowed with Desire, Aversion, 
and Cognition which shows that Intelligence belongs to these 
material bodies ” 

SDtra 36 

Since we find Activity and Absence of Activity in such 
things as the Axe and the like, — 

BHA?TA 

It follows that Intelligence need not belong to the material 
Body Thsc IS, if the hading of Activity and Absence of Activi- 
ty in a certain thing justifies the attributing of Dcsirc, Aversion 
snd Cognition to it — then, inasmuch as such Activity and 
Absence of Activity are found also in such Instruments as the 
Axe and the like, Intelligeuce should be attributed to these also 
Desire etc , are attributed to the Body,— and yet we find, m the 
case of the Axe etc , that Activity and Cessation from Activity 
are not concomitant with Desire etc , — so that it cannot be 
right reasoning to argue that — 'because AcliOiiy and Aiseme of 
Aciji»i/y arejoand in Bodies of Earih, Water, Fire and Air, 
—therefore, Desire, Aversion and Cognition must belong to these ” 

[Says the Afaferio/isfl' — ^“WcU, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words — ‘lalhngalvat etc, etc,’ (Su 35) 
The ‘activity’ of the material substances, Barth etc , la bodies,— 
transitory* {of insects) and durable (of animals and men), — 
Consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence is indicat- 
ed by the aggregation or re arrangement of the component parti. 

^ * We adopt the retding lor ilWdv It i» found >o several Mai 

»nd IS supported by the Talparya whKb says—* 
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cies of those bodies (by virtue of which the shape of the bodies 
undergoes changes, becoming fatter or leaner etc ] , ‘Absence of 
Activity ’ — i e , Inactivity — is found in such things as stone etc , 
in which there is no such indication of activity , — and again, the 
presence of Desire and Aversion 18 Jindicated by ‘Activity’ and 
‘Absence of Activity’ , — so that, inasmuch as we find Activity 
and Absence of Activity in the Atoms of Earth etc , (as shown 
above), and as Desire and Aversion are concomitant with these 
(Activjty and Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also 
belongs to those same Atoms , — and thus it becomes established 
that Intelligence belongs to material substances (and not to the 
Soul) ' 

[Our anjuier to the above is as follows]— What has been put 
forward is not a valid reason, as it is net perceived m such 
things as the Jar and the like * In the case of the Earth*molecuIes 
composing the Jar and such things also we find ‘activity* m the 
form of a particular action which is indicated by a(iregalion or 
r* (of parts) and we find ‘absence of activity* in 

such things as the Sound (to which case there is no aggregation) 
in which every form of action IS absent and yet even though 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ arc found in the Earth mole- 
cules and Sound, we do not find ir> them ‘Desire and 
Aversion' from this it is clear that mere presence of ‘Activity 
and Absence of Activity’ m anything cannot be a valid ground 
for attributing to it Desire and Aversion 
Sslra 37 

What differentiates the said Desire and Aversion (from 
the qualities of Material Substances, and marks them out as 
‘belonging to something other than Material Substances) la 
Universality and Absence of Universality 

bha$ya 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire and Aversion 
and marks them out as belonging to something other than 
Material Substances is ‘nlyaina , ‘res/ricfion’, ‘Unitersalily’, end 
‘Antsama’, Absence of Resindton’ , it Absence of Universality 

* This IS sometimes printed as SOtra But no such Sutra is found 
either in the SiSya‘>i‘i”i^ondha or m ViJvsnJths s Vftli or in any 
msnu&cript of the SOtra , 
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The 'activity and absence o{ actnuy’, due to the ‘Desire and 
Avereion of the cognisant being’, arc sacli as subsist, not in that 
Being, but in that on which he operates , so that the Activity and 
Absence of Activity should belong to only tuch Material Sub- 
stances, Barth and the rest, as happen to be manipulated or 
Operated upon by that Being, — and not to all Substances , so 
that there is in this case 'aniyana’, ‘absence of universality’ 
For one, on the other hand, who regards the Material 
Substances themselves as cointsaitt (and as such endowed 
with Desire and Aversion), the ‘activity and absence of 
activity’ due to Desire and Aversion would subsist in those 
substances themselves , and hence there should be ‘ niyanja 
universality’ For in the cise of the other well known quali- 
ties of material substances, it is found that the action due to a 
quality, as also absence of action due to the cessation or obstruc 
tion of that quality, occurs in all substances so that, m the same 
manner the action and absence of action due to Desire and 
Aversion (belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur 
in all Material Substances this however is never found to be 
the case — from which u follows that while Activity and Absence 
of Activity subsist in the things operated upon or manipulated, 
De&ire, Aversion and EfTort belong to the maaspuhlcr * 

• The qualities thst are recognised by both psttiei ss belonging to 
Material Substances are {ound if) all Material Substances and cnntiniie tn 
ezi>t as long as those tubstsnees esist Foe mtuncei the Odour of Earth u 
found in sU that is of Eastli and lasts as long as the Earth laits The action 
of falling due to the quality of gravity will occur in all Material hubalaneeb, 
and It uill cease to occur only when the quality isobstructed or counteracted 
Thu IS what IS meant by ' fiiVanio, Universality restriction If Desire etc 
belonged to material substances these also -would have been to cTiitent and 
toevsl With thole subitanee: • r they should hate been found in all such 
substancea , as a matter of fact, however. Desire atd Aversion and Effort are 
not found to be to , « j , Uesirc etc are nevei found in the Jar This is 
what IS meant by 'Absence of UniTcraality*, Amynma From this ue con- 
clude that Desire etc cannot belong to Matetial ^Substances 

There is tome eonfution here in regard to the terms Wiynmrt’ 
and — The IfAasya has talen then m the tense of 'Universality' 
and 'Absence of UniverBslity’ lespectiveJy. the former belonging to the 
qualities of Material Substances and the Utter to the quabiie) of the 
rognitant Being The Variika has taken the terms to rnesn 'testriction' 
»nd 'nant of restriction*, the former ^»plyrnel» the qt^alities of the Copru- 

N. B. 2t 
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Further, there can be no reason in support of the view that 
in each single body there are several cognisers , and yet ac> 
cording to the jicrson who attributes Consciousness to Material 
Substances, inasmuch there are, in each single body, several 
Material Substances (Particles of Earth, Water etc), every one 
of which IS endowed with the qualities of Desire, Aversion and 
LITorts, — this would mean that in a single body there are several 
Cognisers * If the Opponent says — ^“Yes, be it so”, — wc point 
out that there is no proof for such an assertion In the case 
of Several different bodies we infer the presence of so many 
different Cogniaera from the fact that each of them is found 
to be possessed of distinct qualities of Cognition (Desire, 
Aversion, Effort, Pleasure and Pain) , in the same manner, if, 
in each single body, every particle of Material Substance were 
possessed of its own Cognition and ocher qualities, then alone 
could It follow as a necessary conclusion that these are lo many 
diitinct cognisers (tn that Single body) [but there is no such 
ground for Inference. ] 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in Material Sul^ 
stances there appear several such actions as are due to the 
quality of something else,— and this provides the ground for 
inferring the same thing in other cases also Ihat is, in the 
case of such substances as are used as Instruments , — eg the 
axe and the like — and also in the case of such as form the eon- 

*ant Being and the Utter to those of Materia) Substances Thia »» the 
diSerence of opinion upon which Vsrdhamanaaaierts that the term 'aiyatna' 
may mean either umittsalilyoi partiality, according to the meaning that we 
attach to the term , and 'aniyama ■» its contrary The sense of the argu 
ment remains the same 

• In answer to what has been said ns para I, in regard lo the possibility 
of Desire etc being found in all Earthly substances, the Opponent might put 
forward the case of wine , grama of barley as a rule are not endowed with 
the power of intoxicating men , but those grams that enter intothecomposi- 
tion of wine do become endowed with diat power — similarly only those 
particles of Earth are endowed with Conaciouaness which enter into the com 
position of the body of man It it in answer lo this that the Bkafya points 
out that eien so every particle of the material substances composing the 
body should be imbued with ConscioiiMiess . and as such form so mane 
distinct cognisant beings in each body, just ai each particle cf wme is 
endowed with the power of intoxication 
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stituent cause of objecte — eg clay and the Jihe,— ‘We find that 
there appear actions that are due to the quality of others , — 
and this provides the ground for inferring the same tljiiig m 
other cases also , — i e m the case of such things as the transitory 
and durable bodies (of Insects and Men respectively) , so that 
we infer that the action of material substances composing these 
bodies, — which is indicated by the aggregation and modification 
of thcit component particle® [which has been put forward 
by the Opponent in the Bfiiisya on Su 30 },—is due to the 
quality of sumethinp different (from the material substances) * 
This quality (to which the said action is due) subsists in the 
same substratum as Hf/ort, and appears in the form of 'Samskara’, 
'Faculty', and is called Ment-Demcrit', like the quality of 
fy/orf, it bears upon all things (related to the Man), and urges 
to activity all Material Subaunces, for the fulfilment of that 
man's purpose 

The theory that Consciousness belongs to Material Substances 
may algo be regarded as set aside by all those arguments that 
Kate been shown to prove the existence of the Soul as well as 
by those put forward in proof of the Eternality of the Soul, 
and whst has been ®aid (ift Su 3 2 18) — in regard to Cognition 
not belonging to eitiier the Sense organs or objects or perception, 
because Cognition persists also when these are destroyed’— 
applies with equal force to the dcnjine of Consciousness in the 
material substances of the Uodyt 

Further, what the Opponent has urged (m Su 35) — to the 
effect that — “inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of 
Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and AverMOn, these 
cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of Earth 

'' It IS not only the sMivily ofthe Body *»« whole, but alto ihe action 
Of all Its component patDcles that yoonnndergoine re-atranRement during 
life that are all due to the qo-ility I of the Soul ensoulme ihe 

Body 

+ Because even when the Objects end the Sense-Orpana ere deitrnyed. 
Cognition Terrains —It >s inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them, 
aimilsrjy Conscjousneis cannot belOn*tn the mateml substances inthe body^ 

beciuse while these lubstancea UBderBocb*”ff«»»nd destruciion durinjr the 
life of the individual, (he quality of Censciousnessrontmues to persist si] 

• ^OBg —Tatparya 
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and other substances — is on the understanding that the 
terms aramhha , \cti\ity and ‘im-nWi’, ‘Absence of Activity’ 
(used by us jn Su 34) stand for mere action and cessation o/ 
oc/ion , as a matter of fact, these two terms — Activity’ and 
‘Absence of Activity’ — stand (m Su 3+) for action of a totallv 
different kind ,* and Action of this kind is never found in Earth 
and other substances Hence what has been urged (in Su 35) 
to the effect that — "inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Vctivity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion 
these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Earth and other substances’ — is not right 

INI RODL CTORY BtlS S\ A 


As a matter of fact out denial of Consciousness applies equal 
ly to Material Substances Sense-organs and Mind but (in the 
following Sutra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out 
by way of illu'tratio*' t *tid our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact thai Mind i* more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense organs ] 

Sufrn 38 


(A) On account of reasons explained before, — (B)on 
account of these being under the control of something else, — 
and (C) on account of the contingency, that [if Consciousness 
belonged to the Mind etc ] it would mean that the results 
accruing (to Man) are those of acts done by others (than 
himself) t 

BHk$VA 


(A) Ihc first phrase (on account of reasons cTplained 
above’) includes all that has been said, beginning from the Sutra 

» What i> meant by Activity and Absenceof Actnjtjr in SO 34 janot 
mere Aetten and Ctnalten cf AeStoo but that part cuJar form of action which 

18 undertaVen for the ohtaininijof thedeairablo and the getting rid of the 

undeiinble thing . and certainly no such intell gent action is ever found in 
material subitanees W ithout undrrktind ng this you have put forward 

vouf argument ■n’=;a 35-Tatf »>rja 

4 In place of ft) ^ uvanitha reads 

mean ng— on account of the fact that what accrues to man must be the 

results of his own acts The atme reidiDg la found in the Pun Sutra Ms 
and alto in *=attt Ms D The BAofja the I drH*o and the Tdiparja read 
as in the Via test 


\ 
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I-I-IO, ‘Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
are the indicatives of the Soul’ ; — all this goes to shovi that 
Consciousness cannot belong to Material Substances, or Sense- 
organs, or Mind. 

(B) On aecoani of ihetr btttig anJe^ ihc confro? of somelhmS 
else-, — Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind are 'under 
the conlnil of something else’, in the sense that it is only under 
the imyulsc of Effort (of the Soul) that they proceed to the 
actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregating ,* while if 
these were themselves cc®scious or intelligent, they would be 
indepenrlent [ .^nd this uotild be tncomp.itihleivith the arguments 
that have been propounded in support of the conclusion that the 
Body is under the control of something else ] 

(C) On aeeount o//(»e eonri^enfpfAal.i/Consejoasnesj beJonied 
iolhe Mind eU , It would mean that the resalls accruwil to Mon 
afo those of aeii not done by himself ^ Under Su 1-1-17 it has 
been pointed out that ‘Activity consists in the operating of Mind, 
ofSpeech ind cf Body’ — [and m the BhSsya on SO 1-1 2> 
It IS ehotvn that Aelsoity. conductive to Merit-Demerit, leads to 
Rebirth]; — now if Consciousness belonged to the Mind, or the 
Sense-Qtgans, or the Material Substances, [smee the Conacicus 
beings must be independent agents, it would be those that would 

• The Tatparya explain* Aiat ihe»e thtce actions refer only to the 
Body and the S<nic-ots-tns, the aiguments being formulated thin— 
(u) ‘The Body and the Ssnse-aipns ore under the cortml nf lomething else, 
mth« actions of sustaining, ptcpellmgond ogeresatirigi levctallv — becau e 
»h«y are material,— bhc the Jar , and (S) ‘The Mmd is under the control of 
lomethinB else, beciiiie It IS an instiuoient — liLc tlie Are- So iliat it is 
clear that all three act only under the influence of something else 

The octiens mentioned,— those of austainiBi:. etc appear to he such 
*s helong to the Body only , rt lithe Body ontv that sustains or upholds 
ihingi, that pioj>el[» thinjia, vrithlhc band, f i , and that goes on changing 
through Ihe diverte aggregatrona of fCscomponcBt particles. TTie last hoi'- 
evensspplicablerocheSense-onlssaabn- Thalisboi* the Tstpsfii ha> 

Srohen of Jhc three actions as referring aararoWj’ to the Body and the Sen-e- 
Mgans, 

1 This argument is aimed against lho»e persons who accept the 
authority of the Veda, and thereby regard the Man is one to whom the 
icsulia of acta accrue, but still atteibute Conseiousnesa, not to Man, hut to 
the Body, etc. 
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have to be regarded as the Agents of all Activity, as the doers 
of all acts , — and yet all these are destroyed at death, and the 
only thing that remains after death is the Soul, which, being 
ex hypoihesi , non-in/e//i|enf, has not been the doer of any deed , 
— So that the results occurring in future births, from these acts, 
would fall upon the Soul, and not Upon the Body, etc , and] it 
would mean that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is 
the result of acts done by others (the Body, etc ) On the other 
hand, if the Mind, etc are held to be non-inielltgenl [ and a being 
other than these, i e , the Soul, be held to be the intelligent 
or Conscious entity, this latter, being independent, would be the 
Agent, the doer of all deeds ], then all these would be the mstru 
ments under the control of the Conscious Agent, and hence it 
would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
BCtmgthroughthoseinstruments (oftheMind etc ), should under* 
go (on Rc'birth) the results of acts done by himself 
SSfrn 39 

(A) By reason of Elimination ' and also (B) be 
cause the reasons adduced before are firmly established 

tor (B) because of reasons adduced before and (C) by 

reason of Reappearance * ] — 

DHA9YA 

The proposition under consideration is that ‘intelligence 
or Consciouness is the quality of the Soul' 

(a) Paniesa,' EliminattorC — \\ hen m regard to a quality, 
some likely substrata being denied and eliminated, and there 
being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cognition 
ofthat likely substratum which remains undenied, — we have 
what IS called ‘Cognition by Elimination' t In the present 
connection, for instance, we have the denial of ‘Material Sub- 
stances, Sense-organs and the Mind’ (as likely substratum of 
Consciousness), — there is no other hkelj substance w hich might 
be suspected to be that substratum, — and the onij substance 
that remains is the Soul — so that the conclusion is that 
‘Consciousness is a quality of the Soul 

• Thu Uthe second intcrprctaliooof tlieclnj»e YaihoktatiftupafaUf/ta. 
by the Dkafya (»ee below) 

t Thu peuege alvo occurs in the SAJr/o on 1-1 S 
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(B) .4!so tecfluse the reosoiw adJaced lefore ore firmly 
esJflWii/iccf , — 1 e becau^ all the reasons that have been ad- 
duced as leading to the Conception irf die Son! — beginning with 
Su 3 1-1 onwards — have not been aAsvreied by the PiirDapci^sin 
The reference to Ihe pfeeiwsly adduced reasons being established^ 
15 meant to indicate (and lend support to) the aforesaid ‘reason' 
ing by Elimination’ [ 1 c it is on account of those reasons that 
vve are led to the notion that the Soul is the only substance to 
which Consciousness can belong], and it also serves to redirect 
attention to the direct proofs in support of the proposition 
under consideration 

Or, we may lake the phrase 'opopoHeko as putting forward 
an additional reason , (the meaning being as follows] —‘The 
Soul, which IS eternal having petfoimcd mentoiious acts in 
one body, reappears, on the death of that body, in Heaven 
among divine beings while having performed sinful acta, it re 
appears, on death o( the body ift the Hells this reappear 
ance which consists in the Soul taking to other bodies, 
can be possible only if the Soul is a lasting entity , on the other 
hand, if all that existed was a mere 'secies of sensations', and 
there were no persisting entity in the shape of the Soul there 
being no substratum for the said 'reappearance', it would not be 
poiSiUe Then again ‘ Samsara ’ ‘senes of births’, which 
consists of the connection of a single entity with several bodies, 

»» po*si6/e — ^and ' Deliverance ’ or' Final Beleasc’, also, which 
consists of freedom from the senes of bodies, is poisiSfe — [only 
if there is a persisting entity in the shape of the 5du/] , and if 
there be nothing apart from the 'senes of sensations’, since there 
would he nothing that could traverse the long path {of Births and 
Rebirths), there would be nothing that could be freed from the 
Senes of bodies , so that in that case both 'Metempsychosis’ and 
Final Kelease ' would be rmpossible Further, if there were 
nothing but a ' series of sensations then each individual living 
being would consist of several diverse entities , so that the entire 
phenomenon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today 
and finished tomorrow being done by two distinct entities, it 
would nof he recognised as the same on both d3ys),undutinguis!ia- 
ble [i e , not properly distinguished from what helorgs to another 
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person the entity finishing the act today being as different 
from that which began It on the previous day as any strange 
person] and confused [as no discrimination of personalities would 
be possible, the entire business of the world would be mixed up] * 
And another inevitable result of this would be that there could 
be no Recollection , for what has been seen by one personality 
(which was present yesterday) cannot be recollected by another 
(that has taken Its place today), fot Recollection ortl} the re 
cognition by the same cofniserofthe previously perceived thing — 
It appearing in the form *I have known this object before’, and 
It is clear that in this the same cogniser re cognises what he had 
cognised before , and this re-co^mtion is what is called ‘Recollec 
tion’, and no such phenomenon could be possible if there were 
no other persistent entity save a ‘senes of Sensations’ 

Su/r<t 40 

Recollection (must belong) to the Soul , for it js the Soul 
that IS endowed with the character of the Cogniser ’ 

BHASYA 

The term ‘4/papii</y(r/c’ ‘must belong’ is to be supplied m 
the Sutra, the sense being that Recollection mast befoni to 
the Seal, and not to a mere Senes of Sensations , -the particle 
'iu' expressing certiluJe (‘must’) *\\hy so Because it is 
the Soul that IS endowed with ike character of the cogniser, le 
‘being cogniser’ is the character, the peculiar characteristic, of 
the Soul It is the Soul that is spoken of as ‘shall know’, ‘knows’ 
and ‘has known’, which shows that the Soul is related to cogni 
tions appearing at all the three points of time , and that the Soul 
has these cognitions pertaining to the three points of time is 
realised by each person in bis own experience, — every pcr«on 
having such notions as ‘I shall know’, ‘I know’ and I have known’ 

Hence It follows that he who 18 endowed with the said peculiar 

• The Tuiparjo the confOMni* a»beingdueto the fact that 

every entity according to the Baoddha aensanonalist bemga mere ‘negtt on 
of contratiet’, nil peraons would be the same and no d atinctionaa between 

the 'BrShtnaoa’and the Ksatriva and so forth would be poiaibte, so that 
there would be no discritninat on of their duties such as the BrShmina 
alone shall petform the Soma »aerifice’, the Kaatriys alone shall perform 

the Rijosusa and so forth 
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feature, to him belongs HecollcCtion, anj not to a mere Series of 
Sensations, apart from the Soul 

INTROnUCTORY BH55\A 

It has been eMpUined (under Su 33) that ‘RecoUections do 
not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Recollections 
do not appear at one and the same tune and now the question 
arises — "From what causes does Recollection arise * 

The answer is that — Recollectiou arises — 

Sofro 41 

from such causes as— <o) attention, (i’l association, (c) 
retentiveness, (<f) indicative U) distinguishing feature. (/) 
likeness, (^) ownership, (A) supporter. 0) supported 1;) rela- 
tionship, (A) sequence, (/) separation, (m) co profession, (n) 
enmity, (o) superiority, (p) acquisition, (a) cover Ir) pleasure 
and pain, (r) desire and aversion (/) fear (u) Bred, (v) pro 
feasion. (in) affection, (*) merit aod (,v) demerit 
BHA§YA 

(o'* .4tterition--4he fixing of the Mind with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the tiling desired to be recalled— -i» a cau^e of Recollection-— 
(i) ^ssociafion— IS either (1) the arranging of several things in 
1 connected chain, tilings so connected bringing about the re- 
tollectian of one another, cither in the order in which they 
hare been arranged, or m some other order , or (2) the fixing of 
things (in the plexuses of the Body) to be remembered w ith those 
already known, —such connecting being done with the help of 
the Science of Concentration Cloga) — (c) /?rtenfioeness — the 
Faculty produced by the repeated cognitions of like things , and 
this quihty of Faculty, belonging to the Soul, is called ‘Reten 
tiieness’, this also, like others, is a cause of Recollection — 
(Jl indicatioe — this is of four kind« — (l) conjunct (2) inherent. 
(5) co-inhercnt in one substratum , and (4) contradictory , (1) eg 
smoke is the conjoncf 'indicative' ol Fire (2) the horn is the 
jn^erenf indicative’ of the Bull, (3) the hand is the co-inheiciit 
indicative' of the feet , and so also IS Colour of Touch, and (4) 
the non material substance is the conlnK/ielofy ‘indicative’ of the 
material substance — (e) DislingnijAin^ /eofure— as found in a 
living being — reminds us of the race or family to winch that 
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being belongs, — m such forms as ‘this belongs to the race of the 
Vidas’, ‘this belongs to the family of the Gargas’, and so forth — 
(/) Likeness — the likeness of DeoaJalta tn the picture reminds 
us of Devadatta — (g) Ownership — the master reminds us of the 
servant and the senant of the master. — (A) Supporter — one is re 
minded by the landlord of his tenants — (r) Supported — the tenant 
reminds one of the landlord —{siRelationshtp*—tYie pupil reminds 
one of the Teacher, and the Priest of the person at whose sacri 
ficial performance he officiates — (k)Se<]aenee — asm the case of 
a number of acts to be done one after the other (the preceding 
reminds us of the succeeding) — (/) Separation — when one is 
separated from a person and feels the separation, he remembers 
him frequently,— (m) Co-pre/ession — one cutter reminds us of 
another cutter— (n) Enmity — of two rivals the sight of one 
reminds us of the other — (o)Sope«orj/y — reminds us of that 
which has produced the superiority — (p) /iQatsifion— when one 
has either acquired a thing, or wishes to aquire it he la frequent* 
ly reminded of it — (q) Cccer — when the sword is remembered by 
its scabbard — (r) Pleasure and Pern — remind us of what causea 
them — (s) Desire and Auersion — remind one of what is hied 
and what is disliked — {<) Fear — reminds one of the cause 
of fear — (a) Need — reminds one of what he needs, in the 
shape of food or clothing — (o) Profession — the chariot maker 
IS recalled by the chariot — (u>) Affection — one frequently re- 
members the woman whom he loves — (*) Merit — reminds one 
of his previous births , and Merit also enables one to retain what 
he reads, and hears — (y) Demerit — reminds one of the causes of 
pain suffered in the past 

These several causes of Recollection are never cognised at 
the same time , hence no simultaneous Recollections are possible 
The Sutra is merely suggestive of what causes Recollection , 
it is by no means exhaustive t 

End of Section 3 

* Some lort of 'Relationship is involTed in ill that i» enu iieritcd 

Hence 'Relationahip here atandt for thoae other than the onea 
tpecially enumerated —Tatp^irya 

t There are other ciuiea stio. eg, fncanity tends to revive old 
memoriea— Tdlp'ryo 
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Secwow (4) 

Snlrat 42-45 

Apprehension t'ani^Aes soon after appearance 
INTRODL'CTORY BHiSVA 

BaJJh, Apprehension, havinR been proved to be non elernah 
It VDUld follow that It varusbee soon after appearance, and yet 
there arc several non eternal things* (eg the Jar) ivhtch continue 
to evist for a time more or less remote (from the time at which 
they are produced) , — henoethere arises the doubt — Is Apprehen- 
sion entirely eianesceat (disappearing soon after appearance). 
Ilia Sound ’ — or is it durable fur some time lunger, like the Jar ’ 

\\e accept the view that it is totally eiane^cent 

“Why so?” 

Scfro 42 

Because there is Apprehension of Movement which 
fs fleeting 

BHASYA 

decease (Acre IS apfireAe/iSien «/ Movement wfiieh tsfleettnS 
(.not [faro S/e) —In the case of the arrow shot from the bow we per 
ceil e a series of tnovements till the ariow drops dotvn , and since 
every cognition IS restricted to a single object, it folloivs that, 
jiist as there IS 3 series of (deeting) movements (in the atrow), 
so must there be also a senes of cotresponding cognitions la 
the case of the apprehension of tcomparativcly) durable things 
also, inasmuch as we find that the perception cesses when 
the thing is hidden from view, {« follows that in this case 

* Ihe fis.tcxt »t well as ihr Fan Mis read 'ritSUTtdm' but the 
veni*rcquiit» •rnilounum', t)ie I’dfliAi ha* neitHet e«t>o»a« norom/yuiMm. 
Tie factor eitja, tteml itunpa. beire weta* continue to txi« lonjer, can 

haee no be»f ms uiHmUuddJtt, after thwht* been proved to be noB-«lrr»a/ 
The meaninp cleailv is— 'it having been proved tbtt Boddhi is non-etenu!, 
this would nscunlN iiwplf that It it flectmjr evanewenf diupptscins scon 
after appearance ; and sevetat noo-etemal thlnga ate feurd to have looeer 

duuiion, herice the Doubt III T«S!*»d to Bwdiftiras to whether It u entirelj’ 

evanescent ot it has tome duratson' 

ith the reading ‘riljJ*»"i'lbe ®"ly »«»« ‘bat can be deduced from 
'heraisaR* is as follow*— NfBuddJu lavus-ctawal, it thould be entirely 
evanescent, and if it is eternal it should oontimieio exist, hence ihe doubt 
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also there is a senes of se>er3i evanescent cognitions], tha 
IS, when the Jar, which is durable, is perceived, we have i 
series of cognitions, until something comes between (the Jai 
and the Perceiver), it is for this reason that as soon as 
something happens to intervene, the perception of the Jat 
ceases If Cognition were durable (not evanescent), then 
the perceptional cognition of the Jar should continue even 
when the Jar has been hidden from view [ which however is not 
found to be the case, and hence it follows that there is a senes 
of several evanescent cognitions] 

The phenomenon of Recollection also does not* prove the 
durability of Cognitions, for what brings about Recollection is 
the Impression produced by the Cognition (and not the Cogni 
fion itself) Some people have argued that — “Cognition must 
be regarded as durable, because we hnd Recollection of things 
apprehended hj the Cognition, — and no such Recollection would 
be possible if its cause, in the <hape of the corresponding 
Cognition, were non eternal * But the fact put forward is no 
proof (of the proposition set forth) ‘Wh^ ? Because what 
brings about the Recollection ts, not the Cognition, but, the 
Impression produced by the Cognition , and this Impression is 
a quality entirely different from the Cognition 

^\ hat IS said cannot be accepted , because no reason has 
been adduced in its support 

[The reason is this] — If Cognition were something durable, 
then the perception itself would continue for a long time, and 
there would be no room for ReeoUeeUon at all That is so lone 
as the original Perception would continue to evist, the object 
cognised would remam ‘perceptible’, and while the Perception 
itself IS there, no ‘Recollection* ts possible 


• The Pun tttd imrfiua hifam Re-coIIection does prove m 
that case htddhyatmthane should read as Mdhiaiiataslane Put the resd 
ingofthelT* teat gnes belter sense Thiegs seen bow sre remembered 
after set ersl days this might be regarded as mdicaling that the cognition 
of the thing has continued to exist dartag all these dsvs Put the fict is that 
the cogtiit on IS aor the immedjiteeauseof Rc-col!cction which is directlr 
produced by the Impression left by the Cognition 
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Stilra 43 

(O^;«e/ion]— 'If Cognilion were evanescent, the percep- 
tion of things would be always indistinct , just like the in- 
distinct perception of Colour during lightning-flash” 

BH\5YA 

If Cognition IS evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable things should be indistinct , just as during light- 
ning flash, the light of the flash being etinescent, the perception 
of colour IS indistinct As a mattet of fact, Iiouctei. the 
perception of things is quite distinct Hence the view, (that 
Cognitions arc evanescent’) cannot be right- 
Sa/r<j 44 

Wnatcer] — The very reason put forward implies the 
admission of what is sought to be denied 
lna5YA 

IShat is souglit to be denied (b) the Opponent) i» that 
Cognition IS evanescent', and this is exactly what is adniit- 
ted when lie asserts (in Su 43) that ‘ the cognition should he 
indistinct hhe the indistinct cognition of Colour during light- 
ning (lasli '* Tor if cnanition IS induiincl, it follows that it is 
also evan«sctnt 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (distinct 
or indistinct) of Cognitions IS due to the diverse nature of ilieir 
causes, and not to any diYcrsit> in the cognitions themselves.' 
That IS, the fact that Cognition is at one tune distinct and at 
another indistinct, IS due to the diverse nature of the causes of 
Cognitions , so that where the cause of theCognition is evanescent, 
the Cognition is im/ulmcf, while where the cause is lasting, the 
Cognition IS (fishnet , and the said distinctness or indistinctness 
It not due to the non evanescence and evanescence rcspeclirel> 
«f Cognitions. '‘Whj ’ Because ‘Cognition’ is the apprehen- 
Sion of a thing , he it distinct or mdisttnct, it is vihat is called 
Cognition'. \\ hat happens IS that, when the special features of 
atliingarc not perceived,— and onl) its general features are 
rctcqjved, — then the Cognition isrftsfinrf.lsofar as the cognition 

* Thu hai been genenllr pnoied tsSOws. But neither the A'rJ/aivo- 
not \ii»*nltKj, BoranyMlfa-Mi. rwdi any sueh^kifu 
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of these general features is concerned] ,t and if a further Cogni- 
tion of something else (in the shape of the special features) does 
not appear, this IS due to the absence of the necessary causes, 
when again the thing is perceived, as along with its general 
features, and also as along with its special features — then the 
Cognition is clearly distinct [so far as both features are concerned], 
— and where the special features being unperccived, the general 
features alone are jefceived, the cognition is clearly indts 
find — [but only so far as the special features are concerned] 
In the present context, the presence of special feaiares is clearly 
‘something else' (i?«»as5/ifiir<i) in comparison with the presence of 
general featares , and if there is no cognition of the ‘something 
else’, [and there is consequent indmfintfness], this is due to the 
absence of the causes of that cognition,— -and not to the evanes 
cent character of the Cognition (as the Opponent seems to thmU 

In fact a cognition that i$ quite in keeping with the charae 
ter of Its object is always Jisltnct , to that each Cognition 
pertaining to its own particular object, even the cognition of 
generalities, should be regarded as Jistmet, so far as its own 
particular object is concerned , and similarly the cognition of 
peculiarities should be regarded ss Jislinely so far as its own 
object IS concerned , for the simple reason that each cognition 
pertains to its own particular object So that when the Opponent 
brings forward (against us) the contigeney of cognitions being 
inJistinet , — what is that object of which the cognition would 
have to be wJisttnct, on account of the euanejcence pf tognitions ’ 

As a matter of fact, there being several features in the object 
perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of that 
object), and it 18 tothe'presence or absence of such diversity 
that distinctness or indistinctness is due That is, every object 
has two kinds of features, general and special, and in regard to 
each of these there are diverse cognitions , if both these kinds 

\ It appear* better to read th«a patuge la 
—the meaning being that when general feature* are perceived and not the 
special feature*, the cognition la ‘inJisunet But ,n deference to the I dr fi*a 
—and in view of the reading in all Mat , and in view of that followa below _ 
— «e ha\e admitted the ending of the Via text and trin»tated itm 
accordance with the explanation of the t drtiAa 
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of features are present (and perccned) in a/i object, then the 
Coganion IS so far as that object is concerned , if how. 

everonlyithe general features are rercetved, the Cognition is 
injislinei It IS in this manner that we can explain the appear- 
ance of disiincl and indisUnct cognitions 

INTRODUCTORY miASYA. 

As a matter of fact also, mere evanescence, cither of the 
coinifion or of the cognised oijeet, docs not necessarilj make 
the Apprehension indistinct [as the Puriapaksin asserts in 
Su 43) * What has been urged i& , — 

Sutra 

not true , the said perception would be like the distinct 
pei-eeption.of the continuous series of lamp flames 
A 

Even if Cognition IS etanescent, the perceptnn of things 
mutt be regarded as disltnct—w h> because it is hie the pereep 
Uencf (he eontinuQvs senes of iamp/lofnes le. nhen the flames 
®fa lamp appear in a continuous senes every one of the pcrcep* 
i tians thereof is evanescent , as also is every one of the individual 
Harnes perceived • snd inasmuch as every perception pertains to 
Its own individual object there exist as many perccplioni as 
there are //uffies and yet in this case x\e find that the pcrcep 
tion of each of these (lames is quite distinct 
End of Seettoa i4) 

Section <^) 

Sc/ros 46-55 

ConsewBSness is not a i/aahts if the Body 
iNTRODtCTORk Il}!A$yA 

Consciousness or Sentience wotdd appear to be a qaalit) of 
the Body, as it is found to be present when the Body is present, 
*nd absent when the Hody is absent , hut— 

• InM ihc«uihorh«»n>e<*h«*'l*^f’**-’'hp a inrf of iiteneet. 

po ntinc out w him *k«e hit »«Jm«i«hithf lefti 

*^Now, in Jhe «utrs he rtsits hl» ml Srpjnienl *r*in>l ibe 

Opr^vitnt'i WTiUMion 
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Sutra 46 ' 

as a matter of fact, in Substances we perceive their own 
qualities as also the qualites of others , so that the matter is 
open to doubt 

BnA?YA 

The mere fact of Consciousness being present when the Body 
IS present leaves the matter doubtful , for in water we perceiie 
Fluidity, which IS Its own quality, as also irur/nfA, which is the 
quality of another substance (Fire) Hence when we percent 
Consciousness in the Body, there arises a doubt as to whether the 
Consciousness percened is the quality of the Body itself or it is 
the quality of some other substance 

Sufru 47 

[ StJihSnta ] 

Consciousness IS not a quality of the Body “Why ’ 

Because Colour and other qualities continue to exist 
as Ion| as the Body exists 

BHA5VA 

As a nstter of fact, the Body IS never found to be without 
colour and such olhet qualities , without Conseioasness, on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for instance) , 
in tJie same manneras Water i» found without warmth Hence 
the conclusion is that Consciousness is not a quality of the Bod) 

[ just as warmth is not a quality of water ] * 

’Tt may be like Embellishment (or TlOTnentum) 

That cannot be , as there is no cessation of any cause (of 
Consciousness) In the case of Embellishment, it is found that 
when It ceases to exist in an object, (the Body , e g ) this object is 
not quite the same as what it was when the Embellishment was 
present ; for as a matter of fact. Embellishment ceases to appear 
in an object only when the object has become deprived of those 

• The reason i» fcnnulfted >o the form of « Hypothetical Reasoning 
jjy V,ir*natha.~‘If Contcioustieaa were a quality of the Body, it would, like 

Colour etc., exist as longaa the Body eaitta * The /’vrsiicddAi formulates it 

in the form of a regular Infetenee j ‘Conscioutoesa. etc , are not the quality 
of the Body.— because, like Sound, they donot exist as long aa their sub* 
stratum ' Colour, id this ease, being treated at an Instance frr tontra. 
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• factors (such as Propulsion and the Idie) that w ere conducue to the 
appearance of the EmbclhshmcnC-; — in the case in ijue’stiononthe 
other hand, when Consetousness ccascs to appear m the Bodj , the 
Bodj IS exactly what It was when Consciousness appeared m it 
[ and there is no deprnal of any factors, the onlj cause of 
Consciouness, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Bod> 
Itself, which IS still intact] Hence (the case of Consciousness 
not being analogous to that of Embellishment) it is not right 
to urge, in answer to our argument, that "the alisentc of Consci- 
ousness m the Body is like the abaence of Emhcllishiticnt" 

If (in order to escape from the said difficulty) it be held 
that the cause of Consciousness in the Bods is something else 
(and rot the Body itself), then this cause could $ubsj‘t either in 
^ the Bod) Itself, or in some other Sulistance or in Inith uhe Bodi 
»s well 08 another Suhstance) ^adnoncvC these news can he 
maintained , because there would he no tea«on for an% restriction 
(such as the follow irg) (a) Ihe cause of Consciousness subsisting 
in the Body itself, there would be no reason for any such 
testrictiun as that Coneciousness should appear therein at certain 
times, and not at others , — (M the cause of Consiiousnes* being 
in some other substance, there can be no reason for the rcMric- 
tion that while Consciousness appears m the Bodi, it does not 
®rpear in pieces of stone and such other things,*— (e^ if the 
cause of Consciousness subsists in both (Bods and the other sul>- 
stance), there can lie no reason (or ihe rrsiriclinn chat Con*ci. 
ousness appears in the Bod), and not in other luhstanccs that 
belong to the same categorj as that Hod) 

INTRODLClOltY A 

Some people might argue thus — ^“In the case cf the object 
Possessed of the ijuaiitj of dark colour (e c the unlnked far), wc 
rind that there is cessation of that Colour (while the object con- 
tinues to exist), and in the same manner there mas be ces<ation 
®1 the quality of Consciousness (while the Dodj. of which it is 
® quality , continues to exist)" 

SSfiYi 4S 

This however is not right, hcrausc (in the esse of the 
polect cited) there is eppesrsnee of another Colour due to 
^ baking 

* INiii Ml. B tightly reiJf % Maflcr •I'lfJJimOJi'a.' 

D JS 
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BHA^A 

In the case of the object cited (i e the jar} there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour all that happens is that the 
dark Colour having disappeared another Colour, red, is produced 
by baking — in the case of the Body, on the other hand, there is, 
at death a total disappearance of Consciousness (and nothing 
appears in its place) * 

Sii?fa 49 

Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat are found to be 
due to the presence of counter>active forces the criticism 
based upon the analogy of these cannot be right 
BHASYA 

As a matter of fact qualities are found to be produced by 
heat in only such substances in which there are present forces 
counter active (desttucuve) of the previous quality that this is 
so IS shown by the fact that the qualities produced b> heat arc 
incompatible with the previous qualities In the Body on the 
other hand we do not find present any force counteractive of the 
quality of Consciousness — by reason of the presence whereof 
there could appear any new quality incompatible with the 
(previous) quality of Conscioasne$s and it is only from the appea 
ranee of such new quality that the counter action (destruction) 

of Consciousness (and hence the impossibility of its continuing 

as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred Thus there being 
nothing to counteract the quality of Consciousness it should 
continue in the Body as long as the Body lasts (if it is a quality 
of the Body) As a matter of fact however it does not so con 
tinue to exist Hence the conclusion is that Consciousness 
19 not a quality of the Body 

INTRODICTORY BHA$YA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body — ^ 

• VUvanJtha takes th a S from the Opponc 

The SiddhSnt* V ^ find ne»^^ 

ones destrofcd aubttaoc^ 
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, SiOre 50 

Because it pervades over the entire Body * 

BHA^A 

As a matter at fact, like tlic Body, all its component parts 
also are pe^^aded by the appearance of Consciousness anil there 
n not a Single part of the Body where Consciousness does not 
appear under the cttctimstanccs, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all its com- 
ponent parts are Conecious and hence in each single person 
there would be several conscious entities* So that, just as 
the restriction m regard to Pleasure, Pam and Cognition [that 
the Pleasure appearing in Devadatta s body is felt bj him alone, 
and not by Vajhadat^a and to forth) is inditatne of the fact 
that there are several conscious beings — one to each indnidual 
would It also be in regard to the single body [ct cry 
component part of which being endowed with Consciousness, 
It would follow that there is restriction as to the Pleasure, etc , 
of each such part so that the pleasure appearing in one part 
oE the Body would be felt by that part alone, and not by any 
oiher part of that same Body] As a matter of fact however, 
oo such thing actually happens Hence we conclude that Can 
sciousness is not a quality of the Body 

INTRODUCTORY HHASYA 

[Oijeclionl “it ha^ been said that 'there is no part of the 
hoily where Consciousness does not appear ' , but — 

Scfra 51 

‘ This is not right ,t 't ts not found m such parts of 
the body as hairs and nails 

* Accardtrstotbe rjriluddki.thisSatraeonuini the rollaninc tiiai- 

mm — CoAicioutncsi cannot be ■ (pc<ifie<tiit1ity et the Body— beciuie it 

» a qualify thit pervades otet the whole of it» luhatratum — liVc Sound' 
llEwion to remark, —*Tb>} meiRjneorthe^tnwasao dear and piieni 
the JJfcfjjaHjra d,d not think It »«ece«Mr7 to mention it, and he ptrt 
only that laterpretalion of It whereby itbecame conacctcd wilh and 

introduciofy to, the following Sutrai * 

\ The no, appearing in the I'lx. text it part of the itkijya, thould 
foten pin of iji, Sutra , audi being the teadiog of »U Suffajfxii 
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RHA5YA 

In hairs and in nails we do not feel any Consciousness 
appearing; so that it is not right tosay that il perpfl«/c5 ooer the 
entire body " 

Soira 52 

MnstPerl— Inasmuch as the Body extends only so far as 
the skin, there is no possibility of Consciousness appearing 
in such things as Hairs end Nails 

DHA5YA 

‘Body’ has been defined as ‘the substratum of Sense organs’ . 
so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, rnind, pleasure, 
pain and cognition, can be regarded as extending only up to the 
skin , hence it is natural that no Consciousness would appear in 
the Hairs and Nails The presence of such things as Nails and 
Hairs m the Body is due to the action of certain things [and 
they do not form constituent parts of the Dod>] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body 

StUra 53 

Because St differs in character from the qualities of the 
Body 

BHASVA 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds — (1) Inn 
perceptible, e g , Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the senses, eg, 
Colour, etc Consciousness is a quality of a totally different kind 
from the said qualities It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
because It 18 capable of being sensed (perceived) by itself, nor 
can It be regarded as perceolihie by the senses, because it is 
cognisable by the Mind * From this it follows that Consciousness 
IS the quality of a substance totally different from the Body 

• The correct order appears in the Vartika The right reading 
would appear to be sntnWT and 

the right translation thould be — 'It eaonot be regarded as tmptrttptible, 
as it IS ptrtttvtd by the Mind (which is an organ) , nor can it be regarded 
aa perteptibU (■ e perceived through an organ) as it la cognised by 
,Uel/.‘ 
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Sotni 54 

tO&;«c<ior»l — " What is urg«d is not right , as there is 
diiference in character among Colour and other qualities (be- 
longing to the Body)’’. 

BHASVA 

‘ Just as, even though differing in character from one 
another, Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
qualities of the Body, in the same manner. Consciousness also, 
though differing m character from Colour and the ether qualities, 
need not cea’sc* to he a -"tl tv Jl the Body ’ 

Sstre 55 

[/Intuierl— Inasmuch as Colour and the ether qualities (of 
1 Ihe Body) are perceptible by the Senses, there is no incon- 
gruity in these (belonging to the Boy) 

BlfA?YA 

‘ <4/so heeauae the^ ore not peree^ti^fe (this should be 
added to the Satro) , (the meaniitRofthe Sutra being] Colour etc, 
though differing among themselves, yet do not go beyond the 
limits of the Uto kinds (mentioned under Su 53} , and Conscious- 
ness also, differing from Colour etc , should fall n ithin the limits 
of these tno kinds, if it ucrc really a quaht) of the Body , — as a 
matter of fact, however. Consciousness is found (as shown under 
Su 53) to he beyond the limits of the said two kinds — hence 
It follows that Consciousness cannot be a quality of the Body 

Though the fact of Consciousness not belonging to the Body 
has already been established by wliat has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to Material 
Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind, — yet it has been dealt w ith 
over again (in the present Section), for the purpose of stating 
*dditiona1 arguments (such as pertain to the Body specifically) , 
specially because the more 15 truth investigated the more fully 
established u becomes 


End of SecliOR 5 
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Section (6) 

[Sfllros 56-59] 

Treating of the Mind 
INTRODtCTORY BnA§yA 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, it is 
no^^ the turn of Mind to be examined , and the question arising 
—•Is there only one Mind in each body, or several?* — [the 
a nsvvcr is — 

Sutra 56 

The Mind must be one only since there is non simulta- 
neity of Cognitions 

There are two kinds of ‘non simuliin eity of cognitions'— 
(I) the non-simuItaneity of several cognitions produced through 
theeame Sense-organ, and (2) the non.«imultaneity of cognitions 
of several things produced through several Sense-organs Of 
these two the former is not what is spoken of as indicating the 
aingleneas of the Mind,— this *non-eimu1ianeity’ being due to the 
fact that one Instrument (such as Sense-organs are) can, by ita 
very nature, accotnpli’h only one thing at a time —it is the 
latter ‘non-simultaneity’ of the cognitions of several things 
through several Sense-organs that IS regarded as indicating the 
singleness of Mind “How does that non simultaneity indicate 
the singleness of Mind?’* If there were several Minds, it 
nould be possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact with 
several Minds simultaneously whereby there should be several 
cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one and the 
same time, — but this never happens — hence the conclusion is 
that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear only one after 
another— and never simultaneously — there is a single Mind (m 
one body) 

* It has been explained in Su 1 1 16 that ‘the non aimultaneitjr of 
Cognitiona IS the ladicative of Mind this would not be true if there were 
aeveral Minds in s body orif the Mmd were of large dimeniion The 
present enquiry is undertsken for the purpose of finding out sonie means of 
concentrating the Mind , attempts at concentration could be fniitful only it 
there were only one Mind , if there were acTeiat Miqda there need be no 
attempt it concentration , and no abstraction of the Mind or Meditation 
would be possible 
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Soiro 57 

[Ohjeciion ] — “What has bean asserted is not right, 
for as a matter of fact, wc do perceive several actions 
(cognitions) actually appearing aimultaneously '' 
bha?ya 

[When the pupii perceives his Teacher going m the 
forest] he has the following notions,— ‘This Teacher reads— 
Balks — holds the water-pot— looks at the path— hears the sounds 
proceeding from the forest— becomes frightened— keeps on the 
lookout for signs of serpents or tigers — remembers the place 
of destination* — he does not notice any order of sequence 
among these cognitions , so that all these may be regarded as 
appearing simultaneoutiy — and hence it follows that there are 
several Minds ” 

Ssira 58 

E^nru'er]— Th« said parcepliCB IS iilcs the perception of 
the fire-cfrde . and is due to the rapidity of motion 
SHA$VA 

In the case of the whirling fire brand even though there 
18 sequence Jajnoflg the several perceptions of the fire, jet it 
IS not perceived, by reason of the exitemc rapidity of motion, 
and the sequence not being pereeised. there arises the idea 
of the continuity (of fire in revolution), which giiee rise to the 
notion that there IS a Single c»re/eo//ire , — similsrlj in the case 
of Cognitions aleo, Sequence, even though present, fails to be 
rorceived by reason of the rapidity of the cognitions or actions , 
and the Sequence failing to be perceived there arises the notion 
•hat the actions for cognitions) appear simukineously 

But IS the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions due 
to the non perception of sequence in them ^ Or, is the percep- 
tion of simultaneity due to the actual e*i«enec of simultaneitj > 

— You da not show any caute /or accepting the one or the other 
^«B in preference to the other, [so that the matter must be open 
to doubt ] ” 

* The TiCparia adoott the rradinc and eaplama il »• 

Tht tight taiJiOB »ppc«» to be that found in the Pun M» D 
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We have already explained that cognitions of 8e\erai things, 
due to the action of the sense oceans, appear one after the other, 
and this cannot he denied, being directly perceptible by each 
man for himself Further, wheneter we think of a number of 
things seen or heard before, our ideas of them always appear 
one after the other, and never simultaneously, and from this 
also we can infer (that the cognitions in the case cited in Su 57 
are not simultaneous) 

In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per* 
eeived by reason of rapidity ‘How so?' [As a matter of fact 
the phenomenon inioUes the following process] — When the 
several syllables composing a sentence are pronounced, there 
appears one auditory perception in connection with each one 
of those syllables, — then the hearer recognises one or several 
syllables as forming a basing recognised the word, he 

ponders over it *— by this pondering he recalls the meaning 
of that word, ^ponders over a number of words as constituting 
one sen/e/tee,— having cognised the meanings of the words as 
syntactically connected he recognises the meaning of the 
sentence —Even though there are so many cognitions intolved 
(in the process of our comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence) yet by reason of the rapidity with which they appear, 
their sequence fails to be perceived This example explains 
the ordinary notion of simo/tanei?^ that people hare in regard 
to Cognitions 

[ While the above facts cannot be gainsaid by cither 

pgjty] in support of the contrary view — that Cognitions do 

actually appear simultaneously, there is no instance which is 
free from doubt (and admitted by both parties), on the strength 
of which it could be inferred that there are several Minds in 
a body 

Sulra 59 

For reasons already mentioned, the Mind must be atomic 

bha$ta 

That Mind is atomic and that it is one— both these properties 
of the Mind follow from the non simaltaneity of Cogniftons If 
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the Mind were something /nr|e, then It would be possible for it 
to be in contact with scveiil sense orgins 8t one and the same 
time , and this should give rise to several Cognitions simui/coe 
ousiy 

Snil nf SecUon 6 

Section (7) 

5iU/’<ts 60 72 

Tht Body IS JormeJ andef the Infltuace of the Unseen Force 
{of Destiny) 

INTRODLCTORY BHAS^A 

*The Mind, along with the Sense organs is found to operate 
only within the Body, never outside the Body of the cognising 
person also, all cxpeneneing of objects consisting of apprehen 
Sion etc , 15 found to occur only in the Body ■ so also his 
acquiring of the desired and abandoning of the undesired thing,— 
and all other operations carried on by man With regard to the 
flody, there 18 a diversity of opinion which gives rise to the 

* nmee tha Mind op«taia»enly in the 0«dy it la only tight that tha 
enet niiJtc ef the BoUv ahould be ciammed afiei ihc characUt of the 
Wind hat been diicutaed — tsyt iha Variika An nammstion of the Mind 
icijtiifaa an axatninalion of it» rceeptaolc Body »Uo- the Tuifarya adii 

'Ihcuieofthe ptaaent enquiry conauti in the dcitrniimni! of the 
reUtion of a particular Soil »>ih a paiiKuUr Body and the bitth and Final 
Release of that ■’Oul ai alio nhal it CBlUd Death If no can ptore that 
the connection of the Snuf with the Body II due to the pait decdi of that 

alt theic phenomena become explained thus alone it uie found for 
the lawi l„ the •C'erat catfet and wnditiont of man 

Ihus It It Oiat all that h»a pone before m the hiyiyaiulta betomea 

lilt liieci— Pdf, j uJdhi 

Man a espcriencci occu in the Body the Mind lilseall henie-argana, 
functioni in the Cody . and tfieac facia On be expUined only on ihe baait 
of Min ihody Veine due tnhia part deeds lienee the neoiiity of the 
Pfeirnt enquiry It nould teem that tbe ptoper oocaaion for this mveiti- 
Ration wai the Section that dealt with the Itody itielf Bat il comet m mote 
naiurillj in conneetion with Die Mind, «hiA it the ptincipai mttrummi of 
all m»n a pfeaiur c, pain etc 5onac people tfimtt that the Bode of the 

child u due totheADfmne not efthe child iticU. but of the Ptthcr But 
thia It not rifiht , beeauie the Body of man muil be the product of the am 
of that petton who rcintdt that Body aahiinaeir. and acta fortheexpetiencet 
obtained throuph and in that Body — I'ardban sm 
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following doubt '--I* the formation the man’s Body due to his 
'Karman', or, is it the product of the material substances, inde- 
pendently of any *Karman’^ We hear set'cral opinions expres- 
sed on this point. The truth on this point is as follo%\8 ’ -* 

5a/r<t £0 

The formation of the Body is due to the persistence of 
the effect of previous acts. 

BIIASYA 

The term 'pUrvahriom', previous’, stands for those deeds, or 
actions m the shape of the ‘Activity of Speech, Thought and 
Bodily activity’, that were done (by the person) in his previous 
liody , — the ‘effect’ of the said ‘acts’ consists of Merit and 
Demerit produced by them , — the ‘anuhaniha’, ‘persistence’, of 
that ‘effect’, means the contmuiog of it as subsisting in the Soul, 
->and the formation of the Body is out of the material substances 
as operated upon by the said 'persistence of Merit and Dement', and 
not out of the material substances by themselves That particular 
Body belongs to a Soul subsisting in which the Soul regards it 
at ‘I’, attached to which and desiring experiences in which, that 
Soul obtains the various hinds of objects and acquires (brings 
about) Merit and Demerit, and when this Body falls off (on 
death), another is brought into existence by the force of the 
‘Faculty’ in the shape of the said 'Merit and Dement’ along 
with (and operating upon) the materia] substances, when this 
second body has come into existence, there go on again actions 
for the fulfilment of the man’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body, and the man’s activities go on as in the preiious body 
.Ml this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of the material 
substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts In the case of 
such objects as the chariot and the like, we find that being 
intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, they are 
brought into existence out of such material substances as are 
operated upon by man’s quality in the shape of Effort, and on 
the analogy of this we can infer th«t the Body, being meant to 
accomplish the man’s purposes, comes into existence out of such 
material substances as are operated upon by some qualities be- 
longing to the man (such for instance as his Merit and Demerit) 
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INTRODUCTORY HUji§YA 

On this point the Atheist aegues as follows — 

Sufivi 61 

" The formation of the Body out of material substances 
IS exactly like the production of material bodies out of mate> 
rial substances " 

BIlA§YA 

From out of rnateml substances themselves— independ- 
ently of ‘Karnian’— are pnxtucrd material bodirs, in the shape of 
Sands, Pebbles, Stone*, Orpifnent and Soot and they are taken 
up (by men) on account of theit being capable of accomplishing 
the purposes of man In the same manner the Body, being pro- 
duced, out of material substance* independently of man’s 
Katman', would be taken up by him, on account of its being 
conducive to his purposes ” 

Ssfra 62 

Thu cannot be accepted because what is urged is still 
to be proved, 

BHASYA 

Just us It IS siiH /o be firoceJ that *the focmatiuu ui the Rody 
is independent of Kanran’, so ts it stiff lo 6e prourii that the pro- 
duction of Sands, Pebbles, Starnes, Orpimeiil, Soot and suen 
things IS independent of Karnian’ > so that being itself still to be 
proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a i alid reason 
INTRODUCTORY DIlA§YA 

What has been urged (in So dl) in regard to the ‘production 
o£ material bodies out of material substances’, — any analogy bet- 
ween this and the case in question— 

$0(ro 6S 

there is none , because Parents arc the cause of forma- 
tion (of the Body) 

RHA^YA 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to the 
case in question “Why!” Because the ‘material bodies’ men- 
tioned (Sands etc ,) arc produced without seeds ; while the Body 
i* always produced from seeds The term parents stands for 

cunie ond senen, which constitute the ‘seeds’ (of the Body), 
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that there n no conception when the necessary influence of 
fforman (Destiny) la absent , and when this influence is present 
conception does take place. This is the only explanation possible 
of the said unceitamty of canception If the inatenal substances 
were independent (of any such influence as Destiny), there 
should be certainty of conception , for under that hypothesis, 
there would he no element waniiOB in the causes necessary for 
the formation of the Body 

Further, 

Sufm 66 

Just as Karman (Destiny) is the cause of the formation 
of the Body, so is it also of llie connection of the Body (with 
a particular Soul) * 

BHA!»YA 

It IS, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
fotmed out of the Earth and other material substances, indepen* 
dently of Destiny, -as the Body consists of an aggreRa- 
tion, brought about by meant of ao arrangement or disposition, 
most difficult to encompass, of such (heterogeneous) components 
^^(1) the arteries through which the bodily humours and life. ' 
breath flow, (2) the humours of the body culminating in the 
semen, (3) the Tendon, Shill, Bones, Veins, Muscle, Embryo and 
FiEtus, (4) head, arms and belly, (S) the thighs, (6) the wind. Bile 
and Phlegm permeating the Body, and v7l the mouth, throat, 
chest, stomach, intestines and bowels —consequently we con- 
clude that Its formation is due to Destiny In the same manner 
if among the causes (brinsinS about the body) there is nothing 
that is related to any particular boul, the Earth and other 
material substances that nnuld constitute the bodj would be 

Thu iSurrd sniicipates the objection ihai, nhtn a body is born, i( 
Comes into contact with all boul*— since all ate equally omniptesciit,— so 
‘hit a body should belong to all Souls equally The answer is that. UiOUEh 
Ti a general way all Soul* arc tn contaet with the Body, jet the special 

Connection of the body wslh one indiTidualSoid 1* due to the Dettiny of 

<hat Soul, s\hjch Drstjny deWmijBe* the eij« bode Ri fot the eipeneneet 
'n store tor that Soul 

Would It not be simpler to tab* the Sufra to mean lhal ‘the tontiection 
0/ Poreet! also le due to the Destiny of the Soul lobe born of these parents’ ? 
This would be more in keeping with the Context 
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equally related to all the Souk-among nhom there tvould be 
nothing to tlistinguiah one from the other, —and there being 
nothing in the Earth etc , themselvea that would connect them 
with any one Soul, and not with the rest, the Body formed out 
of these ttould be the common substratum for the pleasure, pain 
and cognition of all the Souls — as a matter of fact, however, 
each Body is found to be connected with only one particular 
Soul . and the only explanation of this restriction is that Karman 
(Destiny) is a cause that brings about the formation of the Body 
so that the Karmic residuum of each Soul being restricted to 
Itself, It produces a Body fit for being the substratum of the 
experiences of that particular Soul in which the residuum 
subsists, and connects that body with that Soul Thus it is found 
that just as Deitiny la the eaase of ihe/ormolion of the Body, so 
IS if also tf the connection of that Body with a partscolar Seal 
What we mean by ‘connection’ is the relation that each Body 
bears to an individual Soul 

Sutra f>7 

By what has been said in the preceding S&tra the absence 
of universality has been explained [i e , shown to be impossi 
hie, inexplicable under the Purva praksa] * 

BHA5YA 

What IS called ‘tmijamo ‘absence of universality , has been 
explained — by what has been said in the preceding Sutra, — ‘just 
as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body so is it also 
of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul — as 
impossible and inexplicable under the theory that the formation 
of the Body is not due to Destiny t 

* All tbe comineatariei ezpismihta Sacra ai aimed against the follow 
mg Sankhva-doctnae — ‘ The fprmatiimof the Bndjr ii not due to Destiny 
it 15 due to the {unctionmg of Primordial Matter this Primordial Matter 
through Jts own inherent activity, mdependently of Merit Demerit etc , 
evolves the several products ’ 

The Sutra has been rendered accord agto the explanation provided by 
the Commentitori V, ould it not be simpler to render it sa follows— What 
haa been said disposea of the objection that there could be no restriction aa 
to which Soul should have which Body ’ 

t The Tatparya hai adopted die reading 4tS’.m4iipl}5fdyU 

31^ which haa been construed at 
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Q “What does T'/ijomc, ‘UniversaUty’, mean here ’ ” 

A SVTiat IS called ‘Onnersality’ here IS the idea that the 
iod:} of one Soul the some as that of aU Soals , so that what is 
meant by aniyoma’, ‘absence of Universality’, is c/ii>erai<y, dis- 
hfiehor, pecnfiarify, — i e , the idea that tfte body of one 5ouJ is 
different from that of another.* 

As a matter of fact, vtc actually find such diversity or distinc- 
tion m the birth of bodies as (a) one is born in a high family, 
another in a low family, (h) one is praiseworthy and another 
blameworthy, (c) one is full of diseases uiiilc another is free 
front diseases, (c2) one is full bodied white another is maimed, 
(e) one IS full of suffering while another is full of happiness , (/) one 
IS endowed with excellent characteristics of man while another 
IS quite the contrary, (j) one is endowed with good properties 
while another possesses bad properties, (A) one has efficient and 
another wcaV. sense-organs tlhase are the cruder differences 
ordinarily perceptible ) There are several subtler differences, 
winch are innumerable All this diversity in the birth of Bodies 
can bs due only to the Destiny attaching to each mdn idual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be born) On the other hand, if there were no 
such diverse Destinies attaching tu individual Souls, (as in- 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then— there being no difference 
among the Souls themselves, and the Earth and other material 
Substances (as constituting Primordial Matter) being the same in 
all cases, and there being nothing in these substances to lead to 
any resltiction,— jt would come to this that all bodies belong to 
all Souls As a matter of fact, however, the life of Souls is not 
found to be so (that IS, such as all bodies belong to all Souls). 

ain .. The Taiparya explains the 

purport at {ol)o«s~*tbB absenecof Uruvetsalily — t e , the fact that no sinele 
hody can bt common to all Soul*— that haa been detenbed in the preceding 
b&tra— Jiai ({«„ txplairti—t e , aborni to be impossible under the theory 
that the formation of the Body is braugbt about by matenal substances 
independentty of any such influeoeemathateil Destiny.' 

* 'JViycma' stands tor t/mcmofiO, the idea o[ all SouU having a 
common body ; 'Anij^mo' meant me BAterufiiy, the idea that one Soul has 
one body md anoiher a totally different one— Tdrporjo 
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Hence the conclusion IS that the fonnation of the Body cannot 
but be due to the influence of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom) of the Soul from the Body 
IS also rendered possible by the possibility of the exhaustion of 
Karman (Destiny) * That is to say, when the formation of the 
Body IS due to Destiny, it becomes possible for the Soul to be 
come separated (freed) from that body — “How ?” — Throagh the 
possibility of the exheusiton of Destiny It is possible for Destiny 
to be exhausted in the following manner — Ri«ht Knoivledge 
having destroyed Illusion, the person becomes free from all 
attachment, — he commits no further deeds, by body, speech, or 
mind, which could lead to his re birth , so that there is no further 
accumulation of Destiny , and all past accumulation becomes 
exhausted b} hts passing through the experiences reeultingthere* 
from , thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls olT, 
no farther Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul) If the formation of the Body were 
nol due to Destiny, — as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no destruction, — there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from the Body 

Sitra 68 

If It be asserted that — "the formation of the Body is 
due to ‘adrsla’ perception .or (b) unseen quality]" 


• This apr'srs ts Suira »n the I i» lext Bui no such ‘^utrs is 
found in the nor »n Sutra Mss C and D nor in Xiiit- 
nstha s Vrtti 

I The t'iS text is also the AyeyosueiHiM«f/ia, includes this clause 
also under the Sutrs But neither \ lieanatha nor any SQtra Ms res ds the 

Sutra so, iccordingtothese the forniof the Sdtra is limply punattalpro 

tango patargt But from the Bhaiya below it is clear that the text of the 
Sutra IS as tranilsted 

The VdTlika and the Tatporya explain this objection ai proceeding from 
the SaAkhsa (A) The Dhaiya latter on r 191, L 10 offers another 

explanation whereby the objection le represented as coming from the Jiitu 

bat explained the term “Adrsti’ of the Sutra,— which the 
Bhlsva says ii sv-nonymoui here with •oJardama', nor-perceplion -to mean 
the non perception of such objects of enjorment at Sound and the litc, a> 
alio the non perception of the distinction between Soul and Matter 
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— Ihen tour answer is lhati in that case, even alter final 
release there wonld he likelihooil of a Body being produced 
BHA5YA 

[A] *It IS udara’ana, *non perception*, that 18 spoken of as 
adrata, (in the iSSfral As a matter of (act, the formation of the 
Body IS brought alnut iiy ‘non perception* That la, as long as 
the Body has not been foimcd, tlie perceiver, being without 
Q recepUhle (abodel, cannot fierceiae tlungs , tbe things to be 
perceiced by him being of two kinds — (o) the objeci (Sound, Taste, 
Odour etc ) and the diversity or di/ferenee between the Uimant- 
/eated (Primordial Matter) and the Soul, — and it « (in view 
of this ‘non perception’, and) for this purpose (of accomplishing 
the prrnphon of these two kinds of things) that the Body is 
brought into existence Hence when the said perception (of 
both kinds of things) has been accompliahcri, the material sub- 
stances have done all they had to do (m connection with that 
perceiving Soul) and cociseijucnUy do not produce any other 
Body for him , and in this manner tbe ‘separation from Body’ 
becomeB possible ” 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that--*in fHof 
ouc, etien o/ler Final /?e(etise,lAere mould {>e /liehfiood e/ a Juf 
ther Body lemi befn That is, there would be likelihood of another 
Body being produced for that ^u) According to you, there is 
one ‘non.perception’— I e , impossibility of perception— while the 
Body has not been formed , and there is impossibility of pcrcep> 
tion’ after the Body has ceased to exist, — which also is another 
non perception’ , — and between these two ‘non perceptions’ 
there IS no difference , so that, even after Final Release, inas- 
much as 'non perception’ [which, according TO you, is the sole 
cause of the production of tbe Body! would be there, there would 
be every likelihood of another Body being produced 

“But the fact of ffie of the Body ^roJuehon havini 

been flceomphsAed forma the point of difference (between the two 
‘non-perceptions’) ”* 

This cannot be right , because, as a matter of fact, we End 
production or accomplishment as well as non accomplishment 

* This IS lomeiimcs ptioted as Sutra* hat no auch Siitra is found 
*n7where 
N B 26 
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That IS, if what you mean to urge is that — “When perception (of 
ordinary things, and of the difference between Soul and Matter) 
has been accomplished, the material substances have their pur- 
pose fulfilled, and as such, do not go to form another Body ; and 
this forms the point of dilleiencc [wherein one kind of ‘non per- 
ception’, that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final 
Helease, differs from the other lind of ‘non perception', that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been produced],'^ 
— then, our answer is that this cannot be right , because we find 
production on accomplishment as well as on non accomplishment, 
that IS, as a matter of fact, we find that Bodies are produced again 
and again (for the non released Soul), even though the material 
substances have their purpose fulfilled by the Soul s perception of 
the things of the vrorld , and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception of 
difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only purpooe 
left to be accomplished for the Soul by these subsequent bodies), 
the production of all these bodies must be regarded as purposeless 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that the 
creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation of the 
Body cannot be regarded as being for the purj oses of ‘Perception’, 
while under the theory that the said creation is due to Destiny, 
the formation of the Body can be nghtly regarded as being for 
the purposes of ’Perception’ , as (under this latter theory) ‘Per- 
ception’ consists in experience which is the result of deeds done 
(1 e Destiny) 

[B] The clause ‘ laJaJrffakarifam' may be taken as repre- 
senting the theory of other philosophers — " ^fdrafo is the name 
of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about action or 
movement (vibration) , it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body , whereupon this Body 
IS entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it b> its own 
quality of ‘i4dr5ta’, and when the Body has become entered b) 
the Mind then the Pcrceiier begins to have his perceptions " 

The answer to this theory also is that — 'there i$ likelihood of 
another Body P’'odnced’ — since the Mind is not destroyed, 

that IS even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a 
further Body being produced, as Mdrjta’, the quality of Atoms, 

IS indestructible (and hence persists even after Release) 
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were due to the material substances themselves, independently 
of Destiny, what would that be the exhaustion whereof could 
lead to the fall of the Body, which is called 'death*? And 
there being no death, we understand that the Body shoali have 
to he reiardei «u eoer lasting For if Death were due to mere 
chance, (and not to a specific cause relating specifically to the 
individual), then there could be no difference in the manner 
of death (in several persons) * 

INTRODUCTORY BHX9YA 

The Opponent, — with a view to criticise what has been urged 
against him, to the effect that ‘there would be likelihood of 
another Body being produced’ (Su 68), — argues as follons : — 
StUra 71 

"It would be like the eternality of the dark colour of the 
Atom ’ + 

BHA$YA 

“Just as the dirk colour of the Atom (of Clay) it eternal, and 
yet nhen it IS obstructed (set aside) by fire*contact (m baking), 
It does not appear again.— in the same manner the Body, though 
formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms) nould not appear 
again, after Final Release ’’ 

Sofni 72 

That cannot be , as this would involve (A) the admission 
of what is not supported (by reasoning or fact)§ [ (B) or, the 
accruing of what is not earned ] 

DttA^YA 

(A) The instance cited (in Su 71) cannot be right,— 

"Why ?" Because this tooalJ inCohe the admission of what is riot 

supported The term 'supported stands for nof compatible lailk 

• Some perwn* d e in the womb wme «i toon they arc born end 
BO forth n detth were not the cflect of • tpecific ctuie it ihouM be either 
rlirnai liVe or »n sbiolute enwj ! he the ehy lohii — rjfpiiryj 

•f Thie-Siitrs though not found in Sutra Me C l» found ereryvhere 

* 5 The Tiiparsa conetniee the Sutre thu* —PramSneaa 

aTtnam fratyaPfitomaiifvJJham—taiia •ahhyatamali chkyapa 

fomatt lolpraicAx<SI Thie It the lotetpetet on that hi* been edepted in the 
traniUtion . elto ■ teeond interprctitioa(B), put f orwtrd in the BMlpa 
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onyugU Co^mtian , the 'o&X:pffi!aina* of thit means Ue acceptance, 
avowal , the meaning thus is that lie who believes What hag been 
said lin Bu 71) would be avowing what is incompatible with all 
ngbt notion Hence the instance cited cannot be right, since 
what is asserted is neither perceptible, nor cognisable by infer- 
ence. Thus what the SS/rti (72) urges IS the fact that what has 
been cited by the Opponent is sometliiag still {o be preoed 

(B) Or, the Sutra may be explained to mean that — Thai 
ronnot be, os ths would lAtfoIiic Me Accruing «/ u’/iof IS not earned 
A person who, on the basis of the example of the Dark Colour 
of the Atom, seeks to suppmt the view that the formation of the 
Body IS not due to Oestiny, draws upon himsdf the incongruity 
of Me acenimg o/ Me unearned That is, the theory would iniolve 
the Contingency that pleasure and pam accrues to the man with 
out his having done the acts leading up to that pleasure end pain 
If. in answer to this, you say "yes, be It so” then our ansner 
>» thtt this would be contrary (o) to Perception, (b) to Inference 
*od (e) to Scripture 

(a) To perception It would be contrary in the following 
manner —That the Pleasure and Pam experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct ts a fact perceptible to all persons 
What IS the distinction ? " The distinctions are such as strong 
and veak, belated and quick, dtaerse ond uniform, and lo forth 
fl^ndet the Opponent’s theory) there can be no *ipecia1ily in the 
causes bringing pleasure and pain to each individual Soul sepa* 
tately , and unless there IS some speciality in the cause there 
can be none in the effect If, on the other hand, the advent of 
pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, — inismuch is it is possible 
(e) for the acts of diverse personshties to be strong or weak etc , 
^i) for their Ksrmic residuum to be correspondingly more or 
less potent, and (e) for their acts to he of diverse or uniform 
character, — it is only right that there should be a corresponding 
distinction m the Pleasure and Pam resulting from those acts 
And since no such distinction »« Me couae would be possible on 
'he theory of the Opponent, there should be no distinction 
the resiilcanc Pleasure and Paw — and this would bem 
compatible with (contrary to) a fact known by Perception 
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f (i) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Inference 
m the following manner* — The distribution of Pleasure and 
Pam among persons is found to follow from the distribution 
of their qualities, eg when an intelligent person, having 
recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a certain 
means, desires that pleasure, he makes an effort to obtain that 
means, and thereby obtains that pleasure ; and he does not obtain 
It otherwise [ 1 e if he docs not put forth the said effort], — 
similarly, when a person, having recognised a certain pain as 
brought about by a certain means, desirei to aovid that Pain, 
he makes an effort to avoid that means, and thereby aioids that 
pain , and not otherwise. Now in the case m question, we find 
that there are certain pleasures and pains that accrue to t 
person without any effort on his part [ such for instance as the 
sufferings due to a miS'Shaped body], and on the strength 
of the well known facts just mentioned, we ir^er that the distn 
bution of these pleasures and pains also must be due to some 
other quality of the intelligent being (if not his direct ^/ort) 

[ and this other quality is Ment’Demeril constituting the 
person’s Destiny]. This inference would be contradicted if the 
accruing of pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny 
The said ’other quality’ (Merit Dement), being imperceptible, is 
called 'aJrsta' (Unseen Force, Destiny), and since the time of its 
fruition IS not definitely fixed, it is regarded as indefinite ,* 
while Apprehension and the other qualities of the Soul are per 
ceptible and evanescent 

(^) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner — ^There are several Scriptures written 
by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those sages, in 
regard to the performance and avoidance of actions , and the 
effect of such instruction we find in the shape of activities of 
men consisting of performance in due accordance with tbeir 
respective castes and conditions of life, as also in the shape of 
cessation from activity, consisting of avoidance of action Both 

• We ha\e translated Ihe resdmg ^tyaoeilkitam though to keep up 
the contrast with the 'evanescence’ of Suddht spoken of m ihe neat 
sentence, permanent, Tasting', vwuld appear to be the 
better reading 
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th«e kinds of action, good aad evil, Vioulil lie impossilite, under 
th* philosophy of the PQroapafiiin , so that tins philosophy is 
contrary to the view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the 
accruing of pleasure and pain to persons is due to Destiny 

Thus the conclusion It that the doctnne—that “the forma- 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pam is not due to Destiny’’— is clearly wrong and 
is'inainiaincd onlv by the worst sinners- 


Thus ends the BAaisio on /// 



DISCOURSE rv 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (1) 

Sutras I — 2 

General Examination of Activity and Defect, 
INTRODUCTORY BHAgYA 

After Afinrf It IS the turnof to be examined* All 

that has been said in course of the Examination of the Body as 
the receptacle of Merit and Dement may be regarded as consti* 
tuting the Examination of Activity , — this is Tihat is asserted m 
the following Sara 

* The Third Oitcourse has dealt with the first six of the twelve 
'objects of cognition' mentioned to Su these iix^Soul, Body, Sente* 

organs, Things perceived, Apprehension and Mind— being the eoiuer of the 
remsinmg six— Activity. Defect, Rebirth, Fruition, Pain and Release, 
these are the fS*rO of the former ait [This tt what constitutes the eonnec* 
tioo between Discourses III and IV.] Inthe First Daily Lesson ne have 
the exammstioa of the six 'objecta't and to the Second we base the Eximi* 
nation of the Highest Cognition, the Right NnouUdge (that leads directly 
to Release) —Patifuddht, 

Vardhamana adds— Another connection between the erid of Adhyiya Ilf 
and the beginning of Adhyija IV, consists in the fact that among the 
Objects mentioned in Su 1 1>9, it is 'Activity* whose meiiriee follows that 
of 'Mind*, hence it It only nttural that the 'examination* also of Attitity 
should follow that of Mind 

VardhamSsa nises a further question— According to the rule laid down 
by the BWtyoi *he 'ensmination* of a subject must be preceded by its 
‘rnention* and ‘definition’ ; and sa ‘Right I^onledge* has nowhere been 
yntnUontd, there can be no justification for its rcaminslioir in the second 
Daily Lesao" The answer ts that ‘Right Cognition’ has been 

actually mentioned in Sa 1 1*1, where it is mraneard as leading to the 
Highest Good of Man , and further, to justify an ‘examination’, it ii not 

necessary to directly wirirtio* a aubject, for we find the Sutrat examining 

several subjects ^st arc connected only remotely with the lubjecti aira/ioard 
Another question that arises la— since Right Knowledge Is the precursor of 
Retesse, it should hare been deell with beforehand The answer to this Is 
that a full account of Right Knowledgedemands a previous account of the 
eljrrtf of that knowledge; It Ii forthia reason ihst Right Knowledge hii 
been dealt with tjur all other subjects fiave been dealt with 

•40S 
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Ssifa I 

As Activity has been dennnl — so has it 6«n examined* 
INTRODL'CTORY 

It raighi he urged that Aftei ^Activity', there should follow 
the Examination of ‘Defects* , hence the Ss^ro adds— 

2 

So also have the Defects — 


bhAsya 

Seen exnminet/ (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the tame 
substratum as ^p^reAsnsioft, Defects are regarded as the quali- 
ties of the Soul (B) inasmuch as they ate the source of Activity 
and as they have the power of brincing about rebirth, they arc 
regarded as the cause of ‘Somaffrii’, ‘Birth Rebirths* .—and since 
this (series of births and rediirths) is beginninglets. Defects 
are regarded as oper-ttingt in a continuous senes f Wrtni 
Knaaiei^e ceases when Right Knowledge is attained and on the 
cessation of Wront Knewled^e, the whole senes of AJfteUin: 
and /luersions drop off t whereupon follows final Relwie and 
from this It IS clear that Detects (i c . Wrong Knowledge, Affec* 


Aciivity h*i t.««n «l«fin«d under S4 U.t7 «• th. OpeWion s( 
^ae<«h, of Mmd and of Cody . and ihii nny be regarded ii ici ’enmu 
nation' atw 

'Vhete wordt^'is Aoi II 6f<n exonia/d — tie. accfirding «o the Afcafja, 
10 be luppliad to cORiplete theSuua ViavaoSUia bar laltttv excejitton to 
th,a — ■*]! ,s noc iigbt lo lupply tbeae worda tnOie Suns foe if thit ii done 
then the nord ‘islfid , 'to', required as the ntceaury corielation to 'yntU', 
at ■ cf the Sutra (1), having altetdy b«en thua at^plied there nould be 
no ayntaetkcat amneeiion between Sutras (1) and (2l Hence the riEhc 
'*ay to coniliue IS to taliebolKSutraa together, the mtaniDg being— 'just as 
Activity 11 gi has been defined so isDefeci tUoaa it his been defined' ' 
'this conitcuetioii is perhaps better, but there >i no point >n the 
tfiticikyn of the Tihisya-interptclation , for there IS nothing tivoBg in con- 
Mmmgthe uncle ‘jctfij of S>0 (1> with Itfo 'ladub —one lUpphcd by the 
iWjyaandtheothecoceuetioginSCI (?) 

f The Tight leadins is auppfKil by Cun Ml B 
f Defects are due to the contemplation of desirable and undeiirable 
*'nsa , hence IiVe Apprehenimn they must bcquaiities of the Soul . bciOE 
Cusltii,! g( y to Activity, which 

••Ihe product of the bout's quati^. Effort Hence the enramition of 
Defects’ becomes included in that *f ‘Activity Tdlferja 
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tion etc ) are liable to Appearance and Disappearance , — all this 
in connection with Defects has already been explained (under 
Sutroj \-\-2 and 3-1-25) 

End of Seclton (/) 

Section O* 

Salras 3~9 

De/ecti divided into three Groups 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question — It has been said in Su 1-1-lS that ‘Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing feature’ , 
now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspicion, Selfishness 
and the like are all characterised by the said distinguishing fea 
ture , under the circumstances, why are not these enumerated 
by name ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Stilra 
Sutra 3 

There are three Groups of Defects Eall being included 
underj Desire, Hatred and Illusion, which are distinct from 
one another 

DHA$YA 

Of Defects there are three groups, three types , (I) The 
Desire-type — under which are included Love (for the other sex), 
Selfishness, Longing for acqumng, in a lawful manlier, what be- 
longs to another. Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed (desire for 
obtaining, in an unlawful manner, what belongs to another), — 
(II) TAe HoIred-Type-under which are included Anger, Jealousy, 
Envy, Malice, and Resentment — (III) The Illosion-type-umieT 
which are included Error, Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence Thus, 

* VardhamSiu remarks— SOtra 2 having dealt with Defects it would 
appear reasonaWe to reg3rd;S«ia Srtsvg at continuing the same section So 
that the proper attangemeiit would be to put Su (1) alone under Section I, 
deal mg with ‘Activity . and Sulrat 2 to » under Section II dealing with 
Defects But to thieirrangement there would be the objection that only one 
Sutra the first would form • ‘Section which ta not right, as a ‘Section 
muat consist of several Sutras Hence thS best esplaoation is that under 
Section I we have the treatment of T>efccu' only in a general way, and that 
too as a aide issue •» something connected with Activity , while Under 
Section ri we have the detailed treatment of ‘Defects* 
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Since all defects are included under one or the other of these 
three groups, they ace not described indn tdmtiy 

Ohjceiicn — “Since all hire the same distinguishing' feature 
{of easeing acliuil:;), It IS not right to divide them under three 
groups ” 

Ansuier — The division into three groups is certainly right, 
Since ' Desire ’ Hatred ’ and * Illusion efe JitUnst/rom one 
enolhtr [though all arc ecuses e/octiinfj, yet each has a distinc- 
tive character of its ovrnl , eg. ‘Desire’ is characterised by 
atf(Khmenl, ' Hatred ‘ iS characterised by aversion (intolerance), 
and ‘ Illusion ’ is chaiactcrised 1^ wrong notion , this fact is 
realised by every man m hia own Cipe/Kucc every conscious 
person knows when Love appears, when he has the feeling that 
‘ the quality of Love has appeared ifl my Soul ’ , he also 
recognises the absence of l/ose, when be has ibe feeling ‘the 
quality of Love is not present in my Soul and sjnjjlarJy with 
the other two As fot the feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
ate all found to b« included under one or other of these three 
groups and hence they haie not been mentioned separatelj 
Sain 4 

IOS;ectiofi]— “What is asserted Js not right . because all 
three have one and the same thing for their antithesis ’’ 
IKTRODVCTORY BllASYA 

‘‘Desire and ilie rest cannot be regarded as distinct from one 
another ,—\Vh> ? — Btcanse (hey hove wt onJ the eame thing Jar 
tlieir cntitAesis . all three base one and the same thing for their 
antithesis — iir that which is known under the names 'taitrajfiS 
nain’, 'knowledge of truth’, ’somyenwali/i’ 'nghi knowledge', 
‘aryaprojfla’, ‘truthful cognition’, ‘somhodAnh’, ‘right apprehen- 
8100 ’ “ 

S&ra 5 

lAnswer] — The reason put forward If not valid, as there 
'* no invariable eoncomilanca 

bkA^va 

The Dark Colour and seseralsuch propcnies of Ciaj ha\x 
the same antithesis in the form of *fire*cont3Ct’, and there are 
other qualities of it, which, heme brought about bj bsLiRg, haie 
one and the same source,” 
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Sutra 6 

of these, Illusion is the %vorser evil , each of these three 
being distinct , — as for one who is not under Illusion the 
others do not appear 

DHASYA 

Illusion IS an evil , it is spoken of as the *worser evil', by 
taking the three two at a time * “Why is Illusion the ‘worser 
evil’?” Beeaaae/or one aha ts not anderillttsion the ethers do not 
appear , — i e unless one is affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred 
do not appear, and when a man has become influenced by 
Illusion, one or the other {of the other two) appear in accordance 
with the min’s notions ,+ when the man’s impressions in 
regard to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing) , while when bis notions 
are repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce Hatred 
Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Illusion’, which 
consists of wrong notion ‘Thus it is that Desire and Hatred 
have their source in Illusion When Illusion is destroyed by 
Right Knowledge, both Desire and Hatred cease to appear , this 
IS what accounts for their having one and the same thing for 
their antithesis It is with a view to these facts that it has been 
explained under Su 112 that, o/f«r True /Cnow/edge ‘/Acre is a 
cessation oj each member of the /oHoaini series — Pam, Birth, 
Aetioity, Defect, and Wrong Notion, — the cessation of that which 
follows iringing the annihilation of that trAicA precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to the Highest CooJ’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

Objection — “ If what is said in Su 6 is true, then there 

arises the following difficulty — 


• Because the term i» m thecomparatue Je^ee jt follows 
that what IS meant IS that as between Illusion and Desire and Illusion and 
Hatred Illusion is the worser evil 

t YVhat IS spoken of ‘SartAo/pa Notions is the remembrance, under 
Illusion of a certain thing as brms nepleasure andthatof another thing 
as bringing pain— Tolp^ya 
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Sutra 7 

‘ Inasmuch as (between Oluston and the other two) there 
u the relation of came and effect, a follows that illusion* js 
something different from the ’Oefeds* ’ 

D»A§YA 

“ The effect JS always different from the cause hence if 
Illusion 18 the cause of the Defects (Desire and Ilstredl.it cannot 
Itself be a ‘ Defect’ ” 

Sutra 8 

Mnsuier] — That is not so. as lUusion la included under 
the definition of ‘Defects' 

BHAsya 

Defects havmc been defined as jhoie ffiof haue ‘ causing 
aetioify '/or fA«ir distingoisAing/eafore— Illusion becomes includ 
ed by this definition, under ‘Defect’ 

Sstra 9 

Further, since it is quite possible for things belonging to 
the same elass to bear among themselves the relation of cause 
And effect, the ofaiection (in S& 7) has no force 
BHA^YA 

Among substances, as well as qualities, belonging to the 
same class, it u found that they bear to one another vatioua Linils 
of causal relation 

End «/ Section (J) 

Section (3) 

SOfra J0-3t 

Examination of ' Rthuih ' 

IHTRODyCTOR\ B11A5YA 

After ‘Defects’ comes ‘Rebirth’* In regard to this the 
following objection is rawed — ^“Therc can he no such thing as 

Tht daubl in it^td to*Rebirth is ■* (o its belong ne 1° the Soul 
01 to Apprehension or to the Bodr— the TSipajt To thi* form of 
the objection IS nued lo \*idbanWB*s 'fVella/o tb*t it hi^inj; 
heen siresdf deiemmed under SO J I 19th»t Rebirth is of the Soul there 
oin be BO tvom fo inJ, ■ doobt. Tlie anso'cr citra is ttiit from the dtCcu 
tion provided Under Su 11-19 R<bitth‘«p|>«art to eensitt in deeih end 
bitrh 1 hence the further nueslion naWnllr «»•*»-■ Ilowcsndcith sniibirth 
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/?f6»r<A, •• the Soul j» eternal and no eternal tiling i» ever 
found to l>e tmrn or to die ao that the Soul being eternal, there 
i» no foiaibihty of flirt A end Death and ) et it la onl; theae two 
tliat conatitutc 'Rebirth* ?*** 

On tliia foint we lia%e the following aiatement of the eat* 
bliilied conclusion 


iiOfrii 10 

Rebirth It poitible only becauee the Soul la eternal 
BlUSYA 

Aa a matter of fact, It ic the eternal Soul that ‘departs’ 
(proiji),— le abandons the former hod), dies, — and having 
* Jef^rteJ' (p'etya), i e, having abandoned the former body, 
’cornea* e is born, takes up another body , and it la 

theae two (departing — coming) that have been spoken of as 
‘Rebirth’, * fli'e/yO'AAdt'o', under the Sutra— -’Rebirth consisti in 
being born again' (Su 1-1-19), ao that what is meant (by Rebirth 
‘lielonging to the Soul') is that it ehanJons the prtettus ledy end 
lakei up another , and tbia is possible only when the Soul la 
eternsU On the other hand, he, for whom Rebirth’ consist* of 
the ‘birth of one entity and destruction of another entity’, 
would be faced with the absurdity that one entity would be de 
prived of the fruils of his deeds, while another would be saddled 
with the fruits of acts not done b) himt And further, under 

belong to llie Scut, which bonaticrnel Uonoiilicor be bom 7 And the 
itiott fitlin* oec»»lon for dealing wuh ihi* quevtion ii that when ibe 'evimi 
nilion of Rebirth i> taken up \ardhamlna also auggeata another answer 
aa offered by 'others —The /'vrrapciiin imposes upon the Notyiyika the 
view that 'Rebirth oontitta of 'deitruction end product on end then rtiaea 
thedoubt end the objection againuthe view that Rebirth belongi to the 
Cytml and instead of urg ng the objection in thia form the pHrecpcAr" (■" 
the BM/yo) trsrrto^ ‘h® Nstylyike view that Rebirth is something 
belonging to the Soul and then goes on to say that such Rebirth >t not 
poaaible •» it sa not poaiible for any such thing to belong to the Soul 

• Thus Rebirth ' is imposstMc under the theory of the Xoiydyika 
though It IS quite compstible with the theory of the Dtuddha, according to 
whom alt these are evsneacenl undergoing dealruction every moment. 

t The entity that does the act j# deaSeoyed immedutely afterwards, 
the entity that la aubaequently bom, at the time when the fruit of the said 
act appear! la a totally different being so that nhile the latter la saddled 
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the theory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
the Being in the body), the teachings of the sages nould be 
entirely useless [as the Being to tvKom the teachings arc 
imparted cannot live long enough to proSt by them] * 
INTRODIJCTOUY BHA§YA 

Qoealion— “In what manner does the prot/nclion of things 
come about ’”t 

Sulru II 

MnaoJcr] — The (produedon) of perceplihlet things is from 
perceptible^ things , as is clearly proved by Perception 

The question being — “in what manner, and from what sort 
of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the Body, 
produced the answer is that, 'Jrom perceptible fAings’, Known 
as 'material substances’— I e from Earth and the other material 
substances, ir their extremely subtle eternal forms— is produced 
the 'percepliAfe (Aing', i e , the ordinarily known Substances (Earth 
etc in theit gross form), which appear in the form of the 
Bodj, the Sense organs, the Objects and their appurtenances 

wilh the ffuit of ih« acts not done by him. the former become* depriied 
•I the fruit of tho»< act* done by himwlf Under the view ih»t the eternei 
4oul lire born, u IS the tame S«ul that does the act ami espciiencaa its 
elects 

* Accordinato Che Naiylyibs. or* thcother hand the real Dcing, Soul 
being cmlaiting, fiersuU frnm life to life and it* birth and death conviit 
icipectively, in Its becomingconnected. and disconnected with a Body ■ 
>et of Sente organ*, Intelleet and Sensation 

t It II not easy to perceive the ooiineciion of this queitiQn with 
'Rebirth', the subject tnattef of the Setiioo The produetion queitioned 
about new, is the coming into exiitence of material object* end the only 
CM'nectionpoakible would be that, the Bfcoj>a having declared that 'Rebirth' 
does not consitt of ‘deiiructtmand ptoJuaion , it becomes necessery to 
detctniino the exact nature of production , and then to shov. that it ii not 
t>o*tib1e fot the nan material substance Soul, and hence in the term 
'Prr(y«SJujpj>^ ‘Rebirth’, ’Jlldra’, ‘birth* mnnol mean 'production 

Viivinilht CaVea It as introdoced foe thepurpoic of brinjitiB forwaid 
the virieut theories in regard to the 'production' of the Body. 

I The leim ‘ryotfa’ sUndt.aocordmetothe I’drliAo, for that which it 
*ndo»e(i«ith theeonditient of poreeptibility. >«• aii>thins endowed with 
‘«th perceptible qualities at Cotour and the rest lienee the word 'ryakrj/' 
tale* in the Atoms alio, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc. 
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The term ‘yjflifa’, ‘perceptible*, stands for what IS cognisable by 
means of the Sense-organs, and by reason of similarity to this 
‘perceptible’ thing, its cause also is called ‘j>yak\a', ‘perceptible’ 

“ What IS the sirniJarily ? ” 

The similarity (between the perceptible thing and its 
cause) consists in the presence of Colour and other qualities 
Hence the meaning of the Sutra is that — ‘out of the eternal 
substances, Earth etc , which are endowed with the qualities 
of Colour etc , are produced the Body and such other things, 
which are endowed with the quafities of Colour etc ’ 

[That this IS so] is clearly proved hy Pereeplion We actually 
see that out of such substances as Clay and the like which are 
endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, are produced 
objects of the same kind (i e , possessed of the qualities of Colour 
etc ) ,->-snd from this fact (perceived in connection with viaible 
Objects) we infer the same in connection with invisible things 
also , that is, m the case of the Clay etc , we find that the pre* 
sence of Colour and other qualities is common to the material 
cause as well as its product and from this we deduce the same 
in regard to the causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous 
things (Atoms) also 

Sv/ra 12 

\ Objection] — “What is asserted is not true , as the Jar is 
not produced out of the Jar ’ 

BHA^YA 

“This also IS a perceptible fact that the ‘perceptible’ Jar is 
never found to be produced out of the ‘perceptible’ Jar , hence 
as we do not see the perceptible thing being produced out of the 
‘perceptible’ thing it follows that the cause (of the production) 
of the ‘perceptible (Body etc ) is not a 'perceptible’ thing ’ 

Saira 13 

[Anttoer 1 — Inasmuch as the Jar is actually produced out 
of a ‘perceptible’ substance the objection has no force 
BHABYA 

We do not say that everything IS the cause of everything, 
what we do say is that whatever ‘perceptible’ thing is produced, 

It IS produced out of a similar 6 e , percepfii/e) thing , and the 
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substance Clay, which IS catted ‘potsherd’, Dut of which the Jar 
18 produced, is ‘perceptible’. One who would deny such a patent 
fact could never be argued with any person 

The truth of the matter is as wc have described 
Eni ttj Section (3) 

SecTiON (4) 

Sstro 

Examinatim of the Theory that the Thnis of the l^crW are 
produced cjf of ike Void. 

INTRODUCIORY DHA§VA 

We now proceed to show up the views o? philoioyhcrs (of 
several schools)—* 

Sulro 14 

“Entities are produced out of Negation , as no object 
comes into existence without having destroyed (ils cause).” 

BHA^YA 

“ One theory i3 that the erttly is produced out of negehon 
Why ?— Because things ate produced only after having destroyed 
(tomethiiig) , e g the sprout is produced only after the seed has 
been destroyed , and not till the seed is destroyed If the 
' ifeslraetion of the seed ’ were not the cause of the sprout, then 
It would be possible for the sprout to come into existence even 
without destroying the seed ”l 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

The answer to the above is given in the following Sutra — 

* The Pfl«iud<JAj calls Sections S-tl '/Ivpodi^otiAi , ‘Inltoductoty’, or 
(more eorreetly) 'Supplctnintory', to the Section putting forward the theory 
that'ptieeptible llimgs »re produced out of perceptible thmri’ 

It It interctling to note that the purely theutic doctrine of God htvmg 
crcMed the viorld hat been put by Gautama among these 'views* held 
ipparently by other people. It is in View of thie that the f'arhiti has 
tetnarlied that the Author of ihe Sutra hai pat forward these venous 
Viewsof doctiinea here .-''some of these are ret furth for being critieiied, 
and others are put up as aecapted*. Tlie Tdifer^a, the ParifaJd^i and ihe 
frakafu however do not admit thia view (See below, Note on Sec S] 
y i Whenever an object laprodueed.ite production la always preceded 

the deilfuetion of ira material etuae. Hence every objeet baa for lit 
cauie this Dmnietiae, and Destruction is a form of nrfolion 

N. B 77 
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Solra J5 

The reasoning put forward is unsound , as it involves 
self-<oRtradiction> ' 

DIIA9YA 

The premiss — ‘because there is no production without des« 
truction’' — IS unsound , as it involves self>contradictioa That 
which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into existence 
after that deslraelion , since it must have bpep already m exist- 
ence [in order to be able to destroy the cause^, that which is it. 
self non existent cannot destroy anything^ — and that which 
comes into existence (after Jestraction oi the ause) was not in 
existence beforei and being non eXistent, it could not destroy the 
cause [consequently the assertion that ‘ the thing comes into 
existence after destroying the cause* is self-contradictory] 

. Salra 16 ( 

\tlot comprehendtni the purport of thi SiddhortUn’s argament, 
in Sb 15 the Nihilist says]— 

What has been urged is not right i for, as a matter of 
fact, words denoting the casetrelations are applied to past as 
well as future things.’* i 

BHA9YA I 

[Says the Opponent]— “ As a matter of fact words denoting 
the case relations are used in regard to past as well as future 
things , e g * the son shall be born [where the/atare son is in 
the Nominative ease'] — ‘he rejOices at the soti to be born', [where 
the future son is in the Accasatipe Cose], — ‘he appoints the name 
of the son to be byrn ’ [where the/atare son is in the Genitive 
case] — ^"the Jar existed' [where the past Jar is in the Kominative 
ease],— be IS sorry for the broken Jar* Iwhere the past Jar is In 
the Accusative case], — ‘ these postbeids are of the broken Jar’ 
[Wbete the past Jar IS m the Genitive case]. — Sohs, not being 
born, are a source of anxiety, to thebld Father,* [where the fu- 
ture son is in the Nominative case] , — w« find several instances 
of such secondary (figurative) usage ‘ What is the primary basis 
of this secondary usage ?’ Immediate sequence is the primary 
basis* and oh this basts of immediate sequence*, what the ex* 

• The rurfiAo read* Hrf whidi gives bettler tease 
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pression ‘comes into existence after havmg destroyed’^ means 
that when going fo Come into eriafencc, the sprout destroys thej 
seed’, and the Nominative chanicter (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) ts purely secondary (or figurative) ” 

** ' SWftf/7 

Mnstoer]— [ Even sol th® view put f'orth cannot be 
accepted; because as a matter of fact there is no production 
out of things destroyed. 

BHA§VA 

As a matter of fact, the Sprout IS nof produced .out of the 
desJrojed seed Hence it is not true that “Entities are produced 
wt of negation” (as alleged in 83 U) * 

Sutra 18 

In so far as 'Sequence' •$ mentioned, --this we do not 
deny. 

BHASYA 

The fact that ttie 'coming mto existence' (of the sptout) la 
preceded by the ‘destruction’ (of the seed) constitutes their 
sequence’ , and m so far as this ‘sequence’ has been put fortvard 
(by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) for the proposition 
that ‘Entitles are ptoduped out of negation*’ .—this ‘sequence* 
we do not deny ,.all that ivc mean is that, when the compositian 
of the particles becomes disturbed, the previous combination 
ecsses and another combirration takbs Its place , and it is out of 
this latter combinatiocij — and not out of negation — that the next 
substance )s produced What happens is that the component 
pstticles of the Seed have aroused Vrithin them a certain vibration 
by reason of some (unknown) cause, — whereupon they abandon 
their previous combination and take upon another , and it is 
from this latter combination that the sprout is produced , in fact 

It the Meitnictioa oi tbe seed were the ciuie of the birth of the 
*Ptoui,— then, how ji jt th»t wc find no eprout appearing when the seed is 
roken up into pieces by the bimmei, end the disruptuied component 
Pi'oes do not forrn another comjiosite i And how u it that the sprout appears 
^7 when the disruption of Ihe sedd it followed by a fresh composite 
formed out of jts drijointed coojpoaeotpiece* ? These ftets clearly show 

'be tilth of the epiouc does not ante out of the 'Jestruetion'of the seed 
“•Tatparya > 
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we actually sec that the ‘particles of the seed’ and their ‘com- 
position’ constitute the causes of the production of the Sprout , 
and unless the previous comUnatton has been JesIroyeJ, it is 
not possible for another combination to come into existence , — 
thu IS all that constitutes the ‘sequence* between ‘Destruction’ 
and ‘coming into existence*; — but this cannot prove that 
“Entities are produced out of Negation” (as alleged by the 
PSroupoi&sin) And inasmuch as, for the production of the sprout 
there is no other cause except the component particles of the 
seed, It IS only right that the seed should be admitted as the 
cause cf theJSprout * 

EnJ of SecUon 4 
Section (5) 

Sstras 19^21 

Examination of the Thtory that Cod is the Cause of the 
Unioefee.i 

* Becaute, say* the Tatparyo, ubUk the teed it there, the component 
pertiele* of the seed cennet be there 

t In regard to thit Jeedon there le • daTerenee among Commentaiors 
According to the Bhitya, the Vorttka end Viivanilhi, at >e meant to pro- 
pound the Naiylyiba Stddhiiiia that the Cmvcrte hat been created by Cod , 
and lo accordance with thit new, Su 19 puta fom-ard the final Stddhania 
Su 20 putt forward an objection egamtt the Siddhinta and SO 21 antaert 

that objection from (he atmU point of the SiJdhJnla, It la thia interpre- 
tation that ore have adopted in the tranaUtion. 

In view, perhapi, of the fact that auch an intarpreutioc of the Section 
la inconautentwith the introductory ■aaertion of the previoua Bhd/ya— 
•ne now proceed to ahow up the viewa of philoaophera the TStparya, 
followed by the Fa9iiuddh% and Prakaia, hea taVen it ea reprcacnting the 
criticiam of the Vedinta doctrine that "Cod la the eoiutimrnf cauie of the 
Umvetae." By thii interpretation Su 19 repreaenti the Vedfnta view, 

Su 20 ahowa the unlenabilily of that view, and SI 21 puta forward the 
final Nyiya-Stddfuittta that God la the nrafor, the opnotitt ciuae, not the 
tov*. of the Uoiverae 

There la alio a wider Uiue iniolved In thii Section 1 he Commenta- 
tora are agreed that the SiddhSnU view here put forward la that God !i the 
Creatorofthe Umvetae Now the qucation ariaea—How it it that thii 
cardinal doctrine of the ayalem haa been inaerted by Gautama ta a aide- 
iiioe ? He haa put it forward only among "certain philoaophical doctrinea 
and not aa Iht tnu daeirint Nor la iteaty to reconcile the doctrine of Cod 
being the Crteler wiih the view that there if no aueh thing ta 'beginning of 
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Another j^ilosopKer 8ays~ 

Sofni i9 

God ts the cause , hecause we find fruitlessness in the 
actions of Men 

As a matter of fact, we find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of hu desire, hence it 
IS inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his actions 
IS dependent upon some other person , and that Person upon 
whom it IS dependent is God , hence it follows that God is the 
Cause (of the World) * 

SBini 20 

{ Oi/rc(iQn* ] — ''It ts not so t hecause at a matter of fact, 
ftp fruit appears without man's action ' 

Cti!siieii*_«( j( j by g en P 44S sad 

P ^66 Gib Ind Ed) i( there it no beemnint, God ms/ be the CrstroKrr, 
the ilvltr , H« cannot b« the Cr/otor From the DSuiye sli» (Under Su 31) 
It leemi that Ced tt hild <» it oidy the Sttr Knvair Oinnnennt, 
AS p jutrful 

* According to the Tolpef^ this Sutes pteeenu the Vedanta vteer that 
God II the eaeintueiK cctite o( the world the PoniuddAt remarks that though 
the Smta hat uied the senetnl term 'cause , yet it ii clete {rom the contest 
thst Uie ecnetitucnC ciuie ismeant PardAonuau— 71010 this ^vtvapakfe 
^utrd It IS clear that the puipoeeof the Seetioo le to tefute the Vedanta 
theory* In support of thisricA (8 elsothe fact that the preceding aection 
iltohsi dealt wiih thequeitton of the roioanirnl rouieof the vrottd. 

The Vedanta doetrioe >e thus stated by the Tol^arye— * The pheno- 
menal world may not ha*e come out of dit Void it an ^itsiDly be 
produced out of brahman, which becomea modified into the leveral names 
■M forms [le ot^erli snd then suabtio says Vtrdhamiaa)i exactly m the 
tame nianner as the clay la modified into the Jar etc or (sccoiding to 
'Other Vedsntme) Brahman, through the limitations east by the beginmng- 
lesB Nescience appears in the form of Uie aevetal phenomenal substsncee, 
luac as the (ace appeals in several forma, through the limitations of the 
suhitaneea in which it becomes icflected It la thia SreJunsn that is meant 

liytSelerm 'tSvara , m the Surra ihiatetBieotinotlOB the powets of te 
flection and action both of whidi are present m Brahman alone, and not 
inNegarian <jt m PnmerdinJ Afatter oriaiHemi Man himecH does not 
possess these po vers. But if Man vere (he ordainer of the World and 
bad the necessary properties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he 
"uidnerei undertake an action thstwould turn out to be futile, fruitless 

And iiiasmiith as m« da find iht atUott 4 Mia tvrmtig our /riuites: at coif 

dud,o,afQcd~ie Brahman~u Ikt Coast At War Id Su (19) 
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bha$ya 

[Ohjeetion] — “ If the appeirancc of fruits (of actions) were 
dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could be ac- 
complished even without the desire (and sction) of man *' 

Siiira 21 

Mnswer]— 'Innsmnch as it is influenced by Him there is 
no force in the reason (put forward) t 

* According to the this Satrs is an objection urged bv the 

PQrvapskiiD, against the Nyiya doctrine stated in Su 19 According to the 
Tatporya, it is an objection urged by the BiddUstiii ffatyaytii against the 
Vedanta doctrine ststed in Su 19 In pursuance of this interpretation the 
Tatporya introduces this Su 20 ns IoDocts —It puts forth arguments 
again&t the VedSnta theory of things evolving or modify ng out of Brahman, 
and eoneludea with the assertion that It It not right to held that Brahman 
evolves or modifies loto the endleaa phenomenal substancea and ai sueb 
It the eomfitneet cettfe of things though it may be thst Brahman or Cod la 
ghe operahre ectue of thlnga ^nd then it goea on to say that in eonoectioa 
with the view that Cod It the operadoe eeaie of things it night be held 
that in creating the world Cod la not influenced by any other force —and 
It It with a view to guard against this view that we have Sd 29, which 
thowt that Cod SI tnflutnud by iht actiptu tf mm 

It may be noted that the roundabout manner m which the Tatporya has 
got to fit in the Sutra to Its oven inierprctafion shows that It It perhaps not 
whit the Burmi really meant that IS the Bulrtti have no beaimg upon the 
VedSnta theory at all 

t Tatporya in putsoance of its own mterpretat on remarks — 

‘Having rejected the two theories— (ly that the World is evolved out of 
Brahman and (2) that God independent of all other forces is the Creator 
of the world —the author of the Sutra now puts forward hit own final 
Stddhanta 

According to the SMjyn ihiaSOtre la only the Naiyiyika t answer to 
the objection urged in Sa 20 the sense being that— inismuch as Mans 
efforts ate influenced by God what has been urged in Su 20 agimit the 

-view that God is the eperclioe tousr of the world is not a valid reason 

The NiSyaSiddlumta is thus expoooded by the Tatparya — The World 
has the Atoms for Its ronrtilvenr «nie end ila oprrehte eautt is Cod as 
influenced by Men a acta and theae aetsalso have Cod for their eprralitt 
eaust nor it there any incongruity in thia since even though the carpenter 
IS helped and influenced by the a*e yet the axe also is made by him The 
reason put forward in sa 20 has no force against the view that the world ii 

the work of Cod as helped by Men a acta though it is an effective argument 
against the View thst in creating the world, God does not require the help 
of anything outside Ihmielft 
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As a matter o{ fact, God belps the effort of Man , i e , 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit, it u God that 
accomplishes that fruit for hiin , when God does not accomplish 
It. Man’s action becomes fruitless hence since things are thus 
influenced by God, what has been urged to the effect that — 
because aa a matter of fact no fruit appears without man’s 
action ”~is no reason at al! 

[The question now atnes — What is CoJi The BActya 
proceeds to answer this question] — God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities , as a Being of the same kind 
as S(jul’ He cannot be pul under any other category, hence 
God IS defined as a particular Soul endowed with such qualities 
a»'-U) absence of dement, wrong knowledge and negligence, 
tnd (2) presence of merit, knowledge and iniuitiveness and to 
Him also belongs, the eight fold ‘ Power consisting of ‘minute* 
ness’ and the rest— as the result of His Merit and Knowledge 
Wis Merit ’ follows the bent of his Volition ■~'He controls the 
operation of the accuoiulated Merit Demerit subsisting in each 
individual Soul, as also that of the Earth and other mate- 
rial substances and He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, 
not however, failing to be influenced by the results of acta 
done by the beings He creates 

He has obtained* all the rehuUs of His deeds [and con* 
tinuea to act for the sake of His created beings, because] just 
the father acts for His children so does God also act 
fathct*hke for His creatures There is no other category 
**rept the category of ‘Soul’ to which God could belong, 
fnt ( as in the case of Soul so ) in the ca*c of God, no other 
pioperly, save BntfdAi, Conscunisneas, can be pointed out is 
indicative of Ilis eiistcncct From scriptures also we 

• Pun Ms 5 reads SUUTjfeft instesd of SfjKTDT, «bich Ijitel is 
the jetdmg sJopied by the Tciparja »nd tn our text this laiier s1io 
^^oluns atlHtfEq *8 , S0**t die »«nse temami the same 

Under both readings 

t Though God diClcrg ItDnt other Souls in die point of His Cogriition 
*t« bcia^ etetnal, uhile those of othna mre evanescent yet Ha muH be 
eUssed under the same category, ssnee like other Souls, H? also is mdiCe- 
ted hy BuddJu etc 
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learn that God IS the ‘ Seer, the Cogntser and omniscient*. If 
God ^ere not discernible by the presence of Consciousness and 
such other indicatives of the ‘Soul’, then, as He is beyond 
the reach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, bow 
could His existence be described and proved by anyone ’ 

Lastly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects of acts 
done by the beings created by Him, then, this view would 
become open to all those objections that have been urged against 
the view that ** the creation is not due to the acts of Souls". 

I Vide, end of I Daily Lesson, AdhySya III ] 

End o/ Seeticn (5) 

Section (6) 

(Sairoj 22-24) 

Examinaiton o/ ifie View that the World is the resaft nf 
Chance. 

rKTRODUCTORT BHA?YA 

Another philosopher asierts as follows — 

SfUra 22 

**The production of entities must be without an operetice 
caase , as we see such things as the sharpness of the thorn 
and the like ’ 

BIIA$YA 

The Body and such other entities must be regarded as pro- 
duced without an oprro/ii?e caase , since EVe see socA Mings as the 
sharpness of ike thorn and the lite , such things as the sharpness 
of the thorn, the %ariegated colour of the minerals found in 
mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones and so forth 
are found to be produced without any eperatioe caase, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause ,* the same must be 
the case with the production of the Body etc , also ” 

* of •be Vi* le*t etree no lente, the right resdmgU 

which It oountentneed byOie I'crliAa tnd it found lO the 
Pun hit R , 

It It ctetr thtt whit the /’orvepol^iadeniei in the pretmt Sutrt it the < 

NySyt theory of God being the optrativi eeuie of the world the Sdtrt 

diitinctly mentioot the ‘mmiffa’, tod theflWfya nuket it ttill eletrer by 
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Sfitra 23 

[Tlie EladeSin’s answer to the PSrvapaha ) 

Since the non<cause is (cpalien of as) the ‘cause', the said 
production of entities is not ‘without cause’. 

BHA$VA 

[Some NaiyayiVai have alTctcd this as an answer to the 
^’tFfVapoisa view expressed in Su 22] It is alleged (inSu 22) 
that ‘ the ‘ production of entities , is ‘animiffatcA’ , 

[and since this tatter term ends in an afiix which has the sense 
of the Ablative, it can only mean that the production proceeds 
from ‘ flnimifffl ' non cause ’) , and that from which a thing 
proceeds is its 'cause’ , so that since (fioro what is said in Su 22 

clear that) the ‘ ornoiifM ‘non-ca«se’, is the cause’ of the 
pioduciion of entities', it follows that the said ‘ production ’ is 
not ' without cause’ (as is aUeged by the Purvspa^in) 

Sara Zi 

' Nimitta ' (Cause) and* AmotiUa ’ ( 'Non cause' ) bein^ 
tvvo distinct things, the answer (offered m SC 23) is no 
answer at all. 

BHA$rA 

'Ntmtda’ Caase is one thing, and its negation (enimirfu} 

( ‘ Non cause ' ) is another , and the negation cannot be the same 
as the negatiCeJ , e g when it is said that ' the vessel is laif^oat 
looter this denial o/u’atci’ IS not the same as Ulster [So that 

isyms Itiat the iliinet TTKDtionrd— the tbeepneas of tlie thorn ets— fwi o 
««iit(ilu«a{ rauir gnj yet Ihey have no opeirtive wutfl Thui eepiiined, the 
pictent Section bcconwi connected nstunlly with the fnregoing section 
deihng ^ith Goil as the operelivc cause of the World In then anxiety to 

connect thi» sietion with wbal they contide* the principal luhject of the 
■t^ftffaya--lhe constituent eanie of Uie viotld— the commcnlatori have 
needlessly conloied the inue» mvolVed E 8. Ihe fanstddhi says—* The 
fnruapatfie proceeds to criticise the SsddUiita poiitiDD (put forward under 
^ It) that peiceptihle thinsxareplodnecdoutof perceptible causes 

ind for demolishing this view, he begins with the demolitionoE the apfrctioe 
“«««- and Vardharosni adds that m reality the ISirvapaksin s standpoiot 
*» to deny all kind, of cause of fliewocM Viavanathi alio laya— 'Tf thinyi 
«te due to mere fftanfe then Atornstaiawt be theeonitituent cause not God 
tiie opirchet cause of the World fbince the fumapaktin lasisti upon the 
GSowe theory and the SidihairtincDniioTeila itj 
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there is no point m saying, ks the EiaJes'tn has said in SO. 23, 
that the‘flnimiHo’,‘-noQ'C»use‘, u the ‘ mmiWa ‘cause’, of 
production.] ■> ^ 

[ The real ansTCer to the PcmapiflAsa put forward in Su 22 
js that ] the view therein put torvnrd tn do way differs from the 
view that ‘ the origination of the Body etc is not due to the 
actions of men ’ , and being identical with this view, it must be 
taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, (under Sutras 
3 2 60-72) 

EttJ of Section {6) 

Section (7) 

(Sstroe 25-28) 

Examination of the otew that All Things ore evanescent 
INTRODUCTORY BHAgYA 

Other philosophers have held the following view — 

Sura 25 

“All things must b« evanescent . because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed ’ * , • 

“What IS the meaning of being ‘evanescent’ j That which 
exists only for some time is called ‘evanescent’ That which is 

* The causes, ou< ot «>hich the things of the world are produced,— do 
they coDsist of all evsoescent things , orofail eternal things, or of some 
etemil and some evaoescent thinga i This is whst is going to be considered 
oo« If the first two altematiTcs arc true, then there can be no ‘Rebirth, 
such as the poitulates Hence it becomes necesssry to refute 

them , and the present Section proceeds to refute the Erst of the three 
alternatives ITie position controverted here is not the same as that in 
which all things are held to be momentary , because the Purvapahtm here 
•dmits some sort «if ennticRitty of evivtence of things and as such diffeca 
from the thorough going KiantibfungavaJin tiAiInt—PanJuidhi 

Vardkamcna in new of what be hat ssi<t in connection with the preced 
ing Sect on ssyi — 1 hough whst has been prosed in the foregoing Section is 
that the things of the world have an eperctice ct ise yet what the present 
Section takes up is the <iuettioo of etemality or evanescence of alt three 
kinds of cause because !n a general way what his been said in proof of the 
eperaMt cause is applicshte to the eotuMatmt and non tontlitumt causes also 
The precise Doubt or question to be dealt with m the present Section is— 
whether or not togeuah ‘ty is invanablv concemitaat with tt antsuntt 

fVraiulha says— If all ihiegtare cvenetcent the Soul also should he 
evanescent . hence it becomes necessary to controvert tbet view 
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liaWe tc te prcJueed is non erialcnMvliile it is not produced, and 
that which is liable to he deilfoyeJ is non-existent when it has 
been destroyed ,* and what this means is that all material 
things — such as the Body etc. — and ail non-mateiial things— 
Cognition and the rest — both kinds oE things are found to be 
/mi/e to proi/netion flnrf destraetion , from which it follows that 
they are all evanescent.*’ 

Sittra 26 

[The £kadcSin’$ answer to the Puroopahsa ] — What is 
asserted cannot be true , as the 'evanescence' itself is elcrnal 

BH*5YA 

If the etfanascenee of all things is everlasting (eternal), then, 
by reason of the eterndi/;) of ibal ‘evanescence’, it cannot be 
true that *of( things are evanescent’,— if, on the other baud, 
the aaid 'evanescence* is not ever-Usting, then while the 
evaneaeence' would be non-eaistent, aU things would be eternoi ! 
Setra 27 

[The Sii^c/iiJnhn'a objection to the EkadeSm’a argument in 

80 26 ] 

As a matter of fact, the ‘evanescence’ is not eternal . 
it is like the destruction of fire after having destroyed the 
thing burnt by it 

bhA§ya 

The said ’evanescence’ IS not eternal. “How50>" Just as 
Tire, after having destroyed the thing burnt by it becomes itself 
destroyed (extinguished), sitmlarly the ‘evanescence of ah 
things', after having destroyed all things, becomes itself dcstroy- 
*<1 [So that there need be no incongruity in regarding the 
evanescence’ as ‘non-ctecnal’l 

• Ttieriz edinonreadv^lntnre; tti« J'anJio (Bib Ind idltiott) *nd 
ih« Toijsrya read ^ , »e have adopted the latter, at being more in 

tetpinj wjih theaenie cl ihe arnteoee a* a whtde Wnh the former reading 
tb< Mntence would mean— ‘that which is liable to be destroyed l» nei er not 
destroyed’ ’I hough thil Will give WHie sort len**. •’® 

in keeping with the test of the passage. The ratjwya construes the Bha^a 

10 mean— 'things ere non-eauttntaftet deawielion , hence liability to pro- 

doetiorf and deainiciion proves that l&iflsivxuio’fy /cr stmt Unit, that it. 
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Sutra 28 

[ The Final SiJJhanla ] ^ 

The Eternal cannot be rightly denied, because the detei 
mination (as to a certain thing being eternal or evanescent 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived 
BHASYA 

The theory propounded (in SO 25) totally denies all ‘eter 
nality but the total denial of ‘etcrnality* is not right Why?— 
Because the Jetermination mast he in aeeorJanee with lohat ii 
aelaalls perceioeJ That is, when a certain thing is rightly found 
to be ‘liable to be produced and destroyed', it should be regarded 

as eoanescenf,— and when a thing IS found to be no? so liable, it, 

must be the reverse, and as a matter of fact, the said 
liebthty to he produced and destroyed is net perceived by any 
means of right knowledge, in such things as the elemental sut^, 
stances in their subtle forms, Akifa, Time, Space, Soul and 
Mind,— and some qualities of these, — Community, Individuality 
and Inherence,— hence the conclusion is that all these are eternal 
End e/ Section (7) 

Section (8) 

(Saras 29-33) 

Examination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal. 

INTRODl’CTORV BHA$\A 
Here is another sweeping assertion — 

Sutra 29 

[Parvapah^s ] — “All things must be eternal, because the 
five elemental substances are eternal “ 

BH^$YA 

“ All this, evcrjthiDg in the world, is an elemental sub- 
stance , and elemental substances are eternal , the total destruc- 
tion of any elemental substance being impossible (according to 
theNaijSyika himself) I ever> thing must be eternal] ” 

• If *11 thingisre eternal tberecanbeBoRebIrth.it Re bIrib pre 

aupposea the destruction of the Body Hence It la necessary to controrert 

this new 
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Sitra 30 

What has been asserted cannot be rij[ht , as we actually 
perceive the cause of production and of destruction 

6HAY$A 

As 3 matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
prodt/ctton (cl things), as wcH as the cause cf (their) destruction, 
and this would he ineotnpaublc with the view that all thmes are 
eternal * 

Saira Sf 

[Oh/ec/ioa]— “Inasmuch as all things possess the charac 
teristies of elemental substances, the dental (in Su 30) !s 
not right. ’ 

bha$ya 

“ The thing, of which you think you perceive the causes of 
production and destruction, 18 not found to be anything totally 
different from, and devoid ot the characteristics of, Blcmcrtsl 
Substances , and inastnuch as everything poBsesies the character 
istics of Elemental Substances, u must be an Elemental Sub 
stance , ao that the denial (m Sfi 3D) is not right ”t 

Sutra 32 

Mfljtarr)— What has been urged can not be right , because 
as a matter of fact, the cause and production are actually 
perceived 

WHASYA 

As a matter of fact (m the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the Jar and the like), the couse actually per- 
ceived , as also the prodaelteti of the thing possesBing qualities ana 
logons to the qualities cf the cause , and neither of these can be 
possible in regard to an ‘ eternal ’ thing , nor u u possible to 


♦ ThinBscoinpDsedi>felcfn*«»l«ob*‘««'‘»'»nof *h« 'be 

tIeinenMUub»iarw»tiicni.cJT<.,««BotUrKllheJ.rfer;nsrtnM are not 
the wmeasiheiubtU Atom., for Wthef ‘^'5^ «wW be as .m- 
;.meprvbIo « the tfe A»d «n« we a^Nvperce.re the cause of 

pToJyct,onanddertnJ«ionofwchlhioe»«s *6 BuK tnd the Jar. there 
cannot be eietnal even thoueh the eleioeot*l substances may be so — 
. ^ LmenuUubsUncs are eternal .-*e and Jar are not any- 

ih.ng different from Elemental anbst.oces .-hence .tern.l.ty ennnot be 
denied of the Bull and the Jar. . 
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deny that there is such perception of the ‘cause’ and the ‘produc 
tion* (of the thing), nor again ts It possible for a perception to 
be entirely devoid of a reaf objective basis^ so that on the 
strength of this perception it is inferred that the product is 
produced (brought into epitstence) as piossessing qualities analo- 
gous to those of Its cause , and it is that product which forms the 
real objective basis for the said perception This (the fact of pro- 
ducts hav mg qualities similar to those of their cause) accounts for 
the fact that “ all things possess the characteristics ofElemental 
Substances” (that has been urged by the Opponent inSQ 31)* 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that the effort of the 
cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by a desire for 
the cause of the production (of what he wishes to obtain) and the 
destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). [So that Man’s 
effort also presupposes the prodaetion and destruction of things] 
TAird/y, every composite substance IS known to have that 
character , i e , it is a well known fact that every composite 
substance has the character of being liable to production sad 
destruction > 

Fourthly, what has been urged by the Opponent is not apph 
cable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things , as a matter 
of fact, the two reasons put forward — (o) ” because , the five 
Elemental Substances arc eternal” (Su 29) and (6) “because 
everything is possessed of the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances" (Su.^31) — are not applicable to such, things as 
Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pam, Desire, Aversion 
and Effort, [as not one of these is either an Elemental 
Substance, or possessed of tbe characteristics of elemental sub- 
stances hence the reason is 'enekanla' le, inconclusive, 
because non-pervasive, too narrow) 

I Says the Opponent 1—- Like the cognition of things m a 
dream the said perception (of the cause and of production) i» 
wrong ’’ I 

• The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristica of Ele- 

mentalSubstanhea la due to their being the of those subsuncea and . 

not to their being tbs sameaa tboie substances Hence the atid fact cannot 
prove the eternality of the Bull and the Jar, 1 1 
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The same may be said o( the perception of Elemental Sub- 
stances also What you mean is that— ‘ The peiception of the 
production and the cause of things IS of the same character as 
the cognition of things in a dream’ , but if that be so, then 
the same might be said also m regard to the perception of 
Elemental Substances , and the perception of Earth etc also 
would have to be regarded as sunilai to the cognition of things 
in a dream [ so that there would be no justification for regarding 
even the Elemental Substances as eiernal I 

I Ihe Opponent says]— '* If there are no such things as the 
Earth etc , then the practical usages of men would come to an 
end " 


The same would apply to the other case also , if there were 
no real objective basis for the perception of the production and 
the cause of things, then also all practical Usages of men would 
«onie to an end 

further, to argue that “ the said perception (nf production 
) ti os unreal as the cognition of things during dreania”, it 
not a right argument at all [i e , it cannot prove any such eon. 
elusion as the Opponent desires to prove, eis , ordinary things 
like the Lull and the Jar ere exactly like the Atoms of Elemental 
Substances] (o) because Eternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond 
the reach of the senses (which the ordinary things of the world 
are noO, and (b) because they are not objects of pmJaetion and 
*»lmci,on (which the ordinary thinps of the world are) 
INTBOOUCTOni DHAS^A 

’ ^\hat really happens,” says another philosopher, ” is that 
the Original Substance remaming constant, one property of it 
testes anj another property is produced and this is what 
fotms the object (meaning) of the 'destruction' and ‘produc- 
tion ’ of the thing ; in fact when a thing is said Id be ‘ produc- 
'd’, it IS something that has been already m existence (in the 
form of the original substance (even before ihst ‘ production ’) } 
*nd Similarly when a thing is caid to be ’ destroyed ’ it conimuea 
to exist (in the form of the Substance) even after that destruction 
(for all that has happened is tbit one property has disappeared 
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and another has appeared] , and in this manner all things are 
eternal ” * 

iThis doctrine is refuted m the following Sutra ] * 

Sura 33 

This cannot be accepted . for (under this theory) there 
would be no possibility of differentiation — 
dha$ya 

There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
‘this is hirth, and that ts cessation’ , as under the theory put for 
ward what is born and what has ceased to exist are both extant 
(A) [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time) such as ibis pruperty is born and that property has 
ceased', as both are equally extant -IB) nor would there be any 
differentiation as to time,— such as ‘at this time there are birth 
and cessation, and not at that tune*, for ot all times things would 
be equally extant , (C) nor could there be any differentiation ss to 
relationship such as ‘there are birth and cessation of this pro* 
perty, andnot of that, for both properties would be equally 
extant , (D) nor again, could there be any such differentiation in 
regard to Time as ‘this, not yet come, is in the future and that 
la past ' , for under the theory all things are always exfan/, which 
means that they are always present [and as such can ne>er be 
spoken of as ‘future or 'past'] 

None of these objections he against the view (held by the 
NaiyUpika) that birth’ (production) consists in the coming into 
existence (gaining its own nature) of what has not been in exist 
cncc, and cessation (destruction) consists m the ceasing to exist 

* The Tulparys calls this doctrine ^toyamiAutenemmatiiM .does it 
mean the ^oita system ? The doctrine it thus summed up m the Tatporye 

— The mo lificalion undergone by Subttincet U of three linda (1) modi 

fication of propertiei (2) modification of condition and (3) jnodiStaliooof 
age Eg (1) the ong nal anbtanceCofdin lump becomes modified into 
the ear nog, and here we hare the modification of the property (ihape) of 
the gold (2) when the ear ting la broken Up and made into the bracelet we 
have the modification of tondilton a# the ear rug has renounced iw 
J>r««»it and reverted to the fair condition and the bracelet haa removed if» 
fufvre and reverted to the pTrienr condition, and ( 3 ) , 1 ,^ beginning the 

bracelet la new. young and in time it beoomei old , to that here we have the 
modification of og« (The or g nal gold rcmaina constant all the timej 
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(iosmg US own nature) of what has been tn exi&tence. For these 
reasons wc^conclude that It » not tight to assert, as has been 
asserted by the Opponent (End of Bhasya on Su 33), that— 
a thing exists before it is born, and tt esists also after it has 
been desttoj ed ’* 

EdJ of 5ecfi«n (5) 

SEcnoN (9) 

[^Iras 3d-36] 

7he Refu(aiion i:f the View that all t$ Dtoeftity, there ig no 
Unity, 

INTRODUCTORY RH4§Y\ 

The {allowing u another sweeping assertion (of the 
(Binddhas) — 

StWra 34 

' All must be regarded as diverse, because the symbols 
(names) of things refer to diverse entities ”* 

BlUStA 

All must be regarded as di\erse . there is nosingfe enltly — 
yiiy ? ~BhijJ<i/Qfe aanap>-ihai^tP<K — says the Sutra , the 

• Ithai breneiuhluHrii up to this point th»« all thinji ite aggreRaMS 
*1— 'the Quality and the Oualifted . ‘the negative enU the poniixe, the 
tMtlligsflt anj (he nan*ifttellieent'. 'the etemtl »tid the nenettrna!',-' 
end It heeomes neeeiiary to tefute the theory thet there II no iUch thing st 
*h* ‘eggtepue whole' 'niii theory bat been held m metal iormt—ll) the 
tiitory that theie It no airily (refuudmSu M-J6). (2) 'all ,> mere \oid* 

2(H(1). (J) 'there w cely mi thma . or 'there ere only ttee ihingt’, 
•nd lofotth, (‘•Q 4H3) AR these hj*e to be letuted, beeauie-(l| i{ 

* ere it no umiy, no one thiny, then of what eonid there be in ejgrrjulr ? 
•2) If nothing exiit*. sfiJ all II Void, then there ten be no agrrrfiifr , and 
tljiirnihrly there Can be no ‘•Bgresate’ under the theory of ebtolule 
Jtoniim -rafifuifi;ii. 

The doctrine put forward under thit Sutre 134} It thus explained m the 
'-"AUthinss must be dnerte, diitina , becauie there ii no luch 
^oing ai 'uibciance', epart from colovr etc, arid colour ete , ere dutmet 
com one enoiliet ; nor la there at^ eiich ihini; it 'compotiie epait from 
be components, and the»« latter are dutiact from one another. ' Such ii 
‘he new of the ScvrrJnliJlm and tlw r«Sfcaplwr. 

^ ‘iv^in tthi states ibe doctrine thus— "Such things al the J»t and the 
‘lie must be regarded at distinct, cicn from themeeU cl . because the oJour, 
f»«e, etc , of tbese thinge, at also their coraponent parti, are diitmct from 

One another , and the 'lit' ii nothing apart front dicie UUct “ 

B. :s 
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or symbol’ of the 'bhava', ‘entity’, is that which distinguishes 
It, 1 c its name and the names refer to dnerse entities, as a 
matter of fact, all ‘names of things' denote combinations, eg, 
the name ‘Jar’ is applied to the combination of ‘odour, taste, 
colour and touch’, (the qualities of the Jar), and also to the 
combination of the ‘bottom, sides and neck’ (the parts of the 
Jar) [ and these are diverse, distinct from one another , and the 
Jar IS nothing apart from these qualities and component parts] 
The ‘Jar’ has been mentioned only by way of illustration (the 
same holds good in regard to the names of all things ] 

Sidra 35 

What IS alleged cannot he accepted , because (as a matter 
of fact) several (kinds of) things go to make a single entity 
BHA5YA 

The compound 'anekaJaksanath’ should be treated as one that 
has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for *antkaii 
>}halahsanath,'sviexs.\htntisoi things* As a matter of fact 
It IS the single entity (the composite substance. Jar) that comt< 
into existence as related to Odour and other qualities, and to 
the Bottom and other components, in fact, the SD&s/onee is 
something different from its QaaltUes, and the Composite is 
something different from the Components both these facts hate 
been already explained by us (under Su 2 2“33 et seq) 

Further, — 

Sutra 36 

The deni&l cannot be right as the symbols (of things) are 
restricted in their application 

DI1A?^A 

The denial — that ' there js no single entity” — cannot be 
right, — why ?— for the icry simple reason that ‘the symbols of 
things are restricted in their application* , aa a matter of fact 
the ‘symbol of entities, — »e the word that forms their name, 

IS restricted in its application to single entities , as is clear 
from such expressions as ‘I am touching that Jar which I SJW 
before’, ‘ I am seeing that which I touched before’ Then 
again, as a matter of fact, we neier perceive any mere ‘group of 
atoms’ as such, and these ‘groups of atoms’ (as composing the 
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Jat) being imperceptiWe (by teaeon of their extreme minute, 
ness), that which ifi actually percemd must be a single entity 
(composed of those atoms). 

^ (A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent that — 
there can be no single entity, because all things are mere 
groups (of several things) but if there is no tingle thing, 
there can be no groop of things What the Opponent means is 
that there is no sinjfc entity as the names of things apply only 
to gioups but the fact is that if there is no smg(c thing, there 
can be no group’, as the ‘group’ is nothing mote than the 
conglomeration of several sing/e things , sothatthe allegation — 
There js no single entity etc ’’ — involving a brU contradiction, 
IS most inoongcuous That is, that (single entity) of nhidi the 
dental has been alleged, (by the Opponent, on the basis of the 
premiss), " because the names of things ate applied to groups",- 
become' admitted by the Opponent when he asserts that ' the 
names of things are applied to groups” , for the ‘group’ is only a 
collection of several rifig/e entities (B) Further, in malting the 
allegation— “ because the name*-- of things are applied to Broups of 
Aings”— you admit the ‘Etoup’, and then m the pfoposition, 

, there u no single entity ” you deny each component of thst 
group ’ [ for each such component can only be a single anfify ] 

[ and when each component w denied, the group also becomes 
denied ipso/ncfo] Thus then, the Oppontnt’a allegation being 
beset With a twofold ‘ scIf-contradiction ’ (A A B), it must be re- 
lected a& a frivolous assertion 

End o/SecliQA (9) 

Section (10) 

(Ssfma 57^01 

T'Ae Rtjalafion of Ihe Throjy ihot All is Mere 
INTBODt’CTORT hHX§YA 
The following is another sweepuig assertion — 

SSfTR 37 

All things must be non.«nfities. because all things are 
Known to be mere negations of one another ” 
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miA5YA 

All things must be regarded as non-entities why? — beeaase 
ail things are knoan to he mere negations of one onof?ier As a 
matter of fact, the Bull is ‘ non-existent in the form of * Horse*, 
and the Bull is only *not-horse* , similarly the Horse is ‘ non- 
existent ’ in the form the Bull and the Horse m only ‘ not- 
bull ’ , thus %\t find that the names of things ('Bull', ‘Horse’ etc ) 
are concomitant (co substrate) with the notion of ‘non existence’ 
as also with negation ; from which it follows that all things are 
non-exisfenl or non entities ”* 

[The Bhasya oSers its own answer to the Nihilistic doctrine 
put forward in the Sa/ral — The assertion put forward cannot be 
right , because there is contradiction between (A) the two terms 
of the Proposition and (B) between the Proposition and the State- 
ment of the Probans 

(A) The term * all ’ signifies seoeral things teitkoat exetp- 
fion, while the term ‘nonentity’ signifies the ne^o/ion of exist- 
ence , of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character ; now 

* This Nihilism IS thus expounded in the Tatparyo — * All thins*^ 
Prscnsfu and the rest— sreeccually found to be cognised as 'nonexistent* 
and also spoken of in negative teems , hence It follows that the netnei of 
those things are concomitant with these (Ihe notion of nonexistence and 
negation) , hen-e Fesmana and the real mutt be regarded as non extstent, at 
nonentities just like the Cloth that has either not come into existence or hat 
been destroyed Further ace these things — Fcamina etc — eteroal or evane- 
scent? If they are eternal fhev roust be nonentities being uichout any 
capacity or power . asue have already explained how no sequence being 
possible among things that are eternal no eternal things can ever bring 
about a product If, on tbe other hand, the thiags are evanescent, then 
since they would be liable to destruction, they would be non-txtsUnt at 
the first at ft the second moment Furdicr, if things are existenl, they 
should not be liable to destrucuon and aa such they could not be des- 
troyed at any point of time , for the blue Colour being brought about by 
Its cause, can never be turned intoycitowbj even thousands of painters 
In fact evanescent things cannot but be regarded as liable to destruction 
From all this wc conclude that all things are mere Void, Blank , and it is 
only through assumed extsUnet that they appear as txisUng The reasoning 
may be formulated thus — "All names of things apply to nonexistent >. 
things,— because they are concomitant with notions of von txistinci and 
negnfion,— like the unproduced and the destroyed Cloth ’’ 
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how can that which is spohenof as possessed of definite character, 
1C, 'all', be a mere ‘nonentity’, which is devoid of any 
cliaracter ? Certainly the * non entity which is totally devoid 
of any character, cannot be predicated either as ‘ several ’ or 
as * without exception ‘ (which arc the two factors in the deno- 
tation of ijie term ‘ all ’ } 

" But it ts just all this that is non-entity , what jioti 
(Lt^icianJ call the * all ‘ is what is really onlv non-entity " 

Even so the ' contxadictioo ’ docs notecase, for the con- 
ception of ‘ several things ’ and ‘ without eteeptian ’ cannot 
possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-eMuy ,* and yet n 
IS just this conceplion that is expressed by the lertn all , 
hence it follows that this ' all ’ cannot he a non enhh 

{B) There is contradition also between the Proposition and 
thi Statement of the Piobans , the Proposition is in the form all 
things are non'-cntuics and it denies the existence (of ail 
things) , and the ttaiement of the Probans is hccauoe all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another which 
admits that there is ‘ mutual negation’ among ‘things’, and 
then on the basis thereof— -the fact of there bcing^ mutual negs* 
tion having been established,— It IS assr.iied that ill things are 

non-entities' .—now if ’ all things are non entities then it 
not possible for ‘ things ’ to be the ‘ negation of one another ’ 
and if ‘things’ are ‘negations of one another,’ then * al 
things ’ cannot be ' non-entities ’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA^YA 

The following is the answer (to Nihilism) ofleied hy thi 
Setra — 


all 


Sura 38 

What has bc«n alleged is not right, because things are, 
% virtue of their very nalore, real enlilies 
BHA9TA 

iA) All things cannot be non-entities —Wl.y ’—Because 
by Virtue of their very nature things are real entities (really 
sxisting) The prcipcisitiim laid down n that hy thetr very nnJarK 

* The riElit leading la (•• m the Pori Ml.) CooUius 
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things exist ' What is the nedare of things?” ‘ Existence 
‘ being an entity and so forth constitute the nature or character 
common to Substances, Qualities and Actions , — ‘ having action ' 
and so forth are the ‘character’ peculiar to Substances, — the 
qualities ending with Touch belong to Earth , — so on and so 
forth there are endless characters peculiar to the several things 
of the world , — in Unioersat, in InJiciJaality and in Inherence 
also we End specific characters All this distinction among 
things which is recognised m actual experience, would not be 
possible Ilf all things were mere nonentities], as a nonentity 
IS without any character , — and yet such distinction among 
things does exist , — from which it follows that all things are not 
mere non-entitics 

(jB) [Another interpretation of the Sutra] — Or, the words of 
the Sutra may be taken to mean that — ichol has keen asserted «n- 
noiheniht, because each thing is reeointstd as haiin/f a distinct 
indieidaahiy cif its own , that is to say, when the word ‘ Bull ’ >* 
used, what is apprehended ts a particular substance qualified by 
(belonging to) a particular community and not a mere non>entity 
If all things were non entities, the Cull would have been recognis 
ed as a ‘ non-entity and the word * Cull ’ would have denoted 
a non-enlily “ But how do you know that the vrord * Dull ’ does 
not signify a non entity ?” * \\ e know it from the fact that when- 
ever the word ‘Bull’ IS used. It brings about the notion of a 
particular substance, and not that of a non-entil) For these rei 
sons what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right 
lO Or, the words of the Sufra 'na avahhBi'asiddheh etc ’may 
be explained to mean as follows — When you assert (BhS on Su 
37) that “the Bull is nonexistent in tke/orm oj the Horse", why 
do not you say that “ the Bull is nonexistent in the form of the 
hall ”i4 That you do not say so indieates that in the form of the 
Ball the Bull i» existent , that is what is meant by the expression 
' 5fa6A5r«jjii/</Ai ‘ existence in its own form’ [If you really 
mean that things are non existent], why cannot you say that the 
• The ripht re* Jme 1* ^ Wiw «iiii«-4*l tt found in Tor' 

f ^ ii the better reidinp *i found in Pur* 


M* B 
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Horse is not-Horsc, or that die BuU le not-Eull ? Since yon do 
not S^ay so, jt follows that in fts omt/a-m, the substance exists 
As a iDattef of faett whenever there IS denial of non differ- 
ence— ‘difference’ consisting, m this ewe, of the absence of con- 
junction and such other relations, and ‘non difference' consisting 
of identity,— even really easting things come to he spoken of as 
CQ substrate (conconutant) with the notion of ‘non existence’, as 
We find in the case of the expression ‘the jujube fruit is not in 
the cup ’ ,t — so that m the case in question, m the expressions 
the Bull IS non'existent m the form of the Horse', ‘the Bull is 
riot Horse‘, what is denied w the non'diffcrence between the Bull 
I’ld the Horae, — the meaning being that, ‘there is no identity bet- 
ween the CuU and the Horse', and this identity being dented, 
there comes about the co aubetratenesa or concomitance of the 
notion of ‘non-existence’ with the thing, ‘Ball’ . hence the ex- 
pression ‘the Bali u non-existenl, jn the form of the Hoise’ , just 
in the sentence ‘the jujube fruii is nol m the cu]’', the con- 
junction of the fruit with the cup being denied, we have the co- 
•“bstrateness of the notion of ‘non existence’ with the frail 
vihich 18 a real entity (AH this shows that ‘concomitance with 
the notion of non-exufence,’ upon which the Opponent bases his 
arguments, m Bhasya, on Su 37, is not incompsUhle witli 
''wi tniiliu 1 

Ssira 39 

, [OijecCionl — "There is no such thing as the character (or 
’ndividuality) of things, as what IS so regarded has anV a 
relative existence "I 

BHASTYA 

f^eJotive’ IS that which IS due to the relatwity of things 
* S , a thing IS Spoken of as ‘long’ lo relation to what is 'short', 

Tins, according to the KaWika exfibiiu haw we hsve the negation 
rrpreised in {h« ttsteinenl, ‘iheOall uiiot horae'. 

t Thu IS an obscure pastsgc, thcobscurtty being due to wrong read- 
‘t'St From whsi foUowa in ihe nm aeaunce it is iJnr that she passage 
»fi^M_Tead as CollDws-3J V4 ( tJl^ a fa ^d-.3 w4imftW-^ 

— Tjm a wig ant^ wn twn'STr’yg J sf sr)? 

,, A Cbandia Vidyjbbutanarewls m this Sutra a tefcrcnce to the 

‘'loiftyoTnifeo Seira 
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and short’ in relation to what is *long’ , and neither of the two 
has an absolute existence of its own— Why so ? — Because such is 
the force of relativity Hence we conclude that there is no such 
thing as the character or tttdivtdaahly of things.”' 

Salra 40 

[Answer] — What is put forward cannot be right as it 
involves a self-contradiction 

BHA?YA 

If a thing IS ‘long’ onlv relatively to the ‘short*, then the 
‘short’ should be non-relatioe , for to what would the ‘short’ be 
relatne ’ (Similarly) if a thing ‘short’ only relatitcly to the 
‘long’, then the ‘long’ should be non*re/<itioe for to nhat would 
the ‘long be relatne ? And if the two depended upon each 
other, then the negation of one would imply the negation of the 
other, ao that there itould be negation of both Hence it is not 
right to assert that the character of the ‘short’ is to be deterniio 
ed only relatively to the ‘long’ t 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘character’ (or 
indiMduality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why do tve 
not have the relative notions of ‘length’ and ‘8hortne«8’ m reg-rd 
to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects of equal size? For, 
tal.cn relatively or non relatively, the two things remain the 
same , the two things taken relatively remain precisely the same 
two things, even when not taken relatively, the presence or 
absence of relativity does not alter the things themselves [so that 
under the Purcapaisa theory, there can be no reason why the 
notions of ‘length’ and shortness’ should not arise in regard to 
the two Atoms] , but if the character of things were purely reta 
tive, then the presence of re/af»i»i?y (of one thing or the other) 
would surely make a difference in the nature of things ‘ What 
then IS the effect of re/ofiPi/y on things ? ” What re/oliiify does 

• All things are reUtire , the Mue is blue m relation to, in companion 
with the the /ulArr u ao m relation to the mu and ao forth, with all 

things —Tifrpood 

t The whole of thifpaaaage » read better in Pun Mi B P* 

^1 y iij 1 't WTSgTTtn I 
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IS that when we perceive two things, u becomes possible fur 
U8 to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ,* that is, 
when one sees two things and notices a preponderance in one of 
them, he regards It as ‘loDg’.and that which he finds deficient, 
he regards as 'short* , this le what is done by telstiMty 
EnJ {/ Sedton (i0| 

SrenoN (11) 

[Sutras 4t-43\ 

Examination of etrtmn 3wccpin§ aiStrtiont in re^orc/ to 
ihe exact nam‘'er of thinp 
INTBODLCIOBY BHX§YA 

The following ate the sweeping assertions in regard to the 
exact number of things —(1) All things are one all being 
ecjually existent” , Ul) ‘ All things arc tuw being divided into 
ftsrnfll and non elernoi ’ (111) ‘ All things arc iliree coinner, 

eogntfion and CQinwet/” (IV) “All thing* are /our eoiJnisei', 
mecne o/cojnitton cojtmserf and cojjailion and so on there are 
ether assertions tin the same lines li is the examination of 
these views that proteedt now t 

U g When we perceive the bamboo telalivelv to the vugar t»ne 
din relativity [eadeui to the joOgment that th« former le ienger than 
the (eust er that the Ittiet u ahotter than the (oimec 

t These vie»» arc etitiviacd. because they liRiit all things within one 
pattieujst nomher —Acwwdmg toft) there is only one thing aecortiifiB to 
(It) theie ate two thing* and *o forth 

The Poruudihi temttks— The question *nse —Why ihniilrt those 
view* be criticucd uhichsre not incofupatible vntb tht N»5ye view of 
things being the conglomeration oi composite of se\eral component 
particles f but llic fact of the inaUer » that those lluotie* limit thinxi 
»ithin one definite number only ep There are only t^o things and 
Iiac only —then inasmuch as those tsoutsiild be everlasimg ihereuould 
he no eipUnatioo of the fact that they bnor about their effects only 
ocfajiDnalljp under thit theory the appearance of effects should be un 
Ceasing SuniUily with die other viens 

The Taiporyj (be rolhmmg ccpboatiuns of the t«o views men 
‘lonedinilitflft^iiyn — 

(1) The entire phcnonitnoii of the uotW is nothing apart from the 
i'fRf of Conseiouioess everythms is an emamuon {torn this Light There 
IS no diffeisnoe amooe cosmitionSjOOt betuaen the cognised object and its 
tognitisn, at everything >s e maiufntition of Coniciouincss. uhicli is 
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Satra 41 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) can- 
not be established, either in the event of the means (of prov- 
ing it) being available, or in that of its being not available 
BHA5YA 

If the mecns of proving the desired conclusion is (available, 
and) something different from the conclusion la beprooei, then 
no limitation of number can be proved ; as the said Means will 
always, ex-hspolheai, be something outside that limited number 
(which, being included in the ‘conclusion to be proved’) could not 
include the means of proving (that same conclusion) If, on the 
other hand, there is no difference between the Means and the 
Conclusion to be proved by it, then also the limitation of number 
cannot be proved as there is, ex-htpolhe$i, no real means of prov- 
ing, and m the absence of such means nothing can be proved 
Sutra 42 

[Ohjeelion]- “What has been urged is net true, as the 
means (of proving) is only a part (of what is to ba proved)’’ 
BHA$YA 

“ It IS not true that the limitation of number cannot be 
proved why ?— because the means is a part (of what is proved 
by It) , It 18 only a part of the subject matter of the Proposition 
which IS the Means of proving that Proposition ; so that the 
Means need not be anything different Similarly with the views 
that there are only tvoo Mmgs, and so forth ’’ 

Sutra 43 

[/Insirer]— The reason put forward Is no reason at all, as 
(according to the Purvapaksa) things can have no ‘parts’. 

Copmtion (II) 'Etem»r sad 'non eternal , being contradictoiy term* 
must include all thinga , there can be nothing that it not either 'etemar or 

The ‘ other assertions’ referred to m the Bhofya are — (1) that of the 
SonfeAya. that Sou! and Piiioordiat Matter are the only two entitiea. (2) 
that of the Bauddha, that the Only entitiea are the five skaedluii of Form, 
Name, Impression, Sensation and Cognition , ind (3) that of the Piiupata 
that the only entitiea are the Potu (living beings), their bondafc,e, the 
removil of thia bondage, and the Lord 
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BIUSYA 

Tke reason put forward (in Su 42j is “as t^re means of prov- 
mg IS only a part nf ivhat is to be proved ”, but this is not a valid 
tenon ,~vvty ’—because the Opponent has laid down the sweep- 
ing assertion that “ all things are one only”, without any excep- 
Uoti at all , and then (in the reason pul forwardl he speaks of a 
certain thing (the Means of Proving) as being 'one' (part of the 
subject of the proposition) , but there is nothing (apart from that 
one ) which, in the Proposition, takes in. of/ lAitt^s, that could 
be the part' and the necessary ‘means of proving * Similarly 
With the other views limiting the number of dungs to ‘two’ etc 

If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation of 
the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of the 
indefinite number of diversities among things due to their distinc> 
live ptopeMies, they militate against well known facts ascertained 
fromPereeption, Inference and Verba! Cognition and as such 
^liey have to be rejected as wrong doctrines If, on the other 
they proceed on the basis of the admission of the aasd 
diversities, then they renounce their absolutism *5 the inolu 
^100 of things lunder any one head) is due to the presence of 
common properties, and the exclusion (or diversity) of things is 
due only to the presence of di«in« properties (so that the admit- 
Sion of the diversity of things imoUes the admission of an mde 
^mte number of divetsiues. and the renouncing of all limitation 
of the number] 

All the above sweeping sssenions (ftorn Su 14 to 5u 43) 
have been examined nith a view to gel at the discernment of 

True Knowledge 

End </ Section (ID 


• If tViMe were rueb »ihn>g ■»ike partof whsl i» » he preved thtn 

this would mean Ihallheie irnoatuotulB lioiitatioti of the number of thinRi 
^ tooneonly When il i* »Ut»d that * »II thiiifi ate one .tiolHiogirleftouV 
•o that there It nolhingihariiiiot inefuded 10 die Prop®*'*'®*’ i^hieh could 
he the proof of thet ptopotilioo 
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Suira 41 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) can* 
not be established, either in the event of the means (of prov* 
ing it) being available, or in that of its being not available 
BHA$YA 

If the Rteons of proving the desired conclusion is (available, 
and) something diiferent from the conclusion to beprooed, then 
no limitation of number can be proved , as the said Means will 
always, ex-hypcihtsi, be something outside that limited number 
(which) being included in the conclusion to be proved’) could not 
include the menns of proving (that same conclusion) If, on the 
other hand, there is no difference between the Means and the 
Conclusion to be proved by it, then also the limitation of number 
cannot be proved, as there i%,ex-hspclhesi, no real means of prov* 
ing, and in the absence of such means nothing can be proved 
Sutra 42 

[Ohjeelton]- '*Whathas been urged is not true, as the 
means (of proving) is only a part (of what is to be proved)" 
BHA$YA 

" It is not true that the limitation of number cannot be 
proved, — why i-'because the roeaos is a part (of what is proved 
by It) , it IS only a part of the subject*matter of the Proposition 
which IS the Means of proving that Proposition , so that the 
Means need not be anything different Similarly with the views 
that there are only firo things, and so forth " 

SSfni 43 

[i4nf crer] — The reason put forward is no reason at all , as 
(according to the Purvapaksa) things can have no ‘parts’. 

Cognition (II) 'Etemir ind 'non ctenial’, being contridictorr teimi, 
must include all things , there can be nothing that it not either ‘eternal’ or 
‘non-etemal 

The "other assertions’ referred to in the are — (1) that of the 

5 aHA/iya. that Soul and Primordial Matter are the onlj’ two entities. (2) 
that of the Bnuddha. that the onlv entities are the five tkandhas of Form, 
Name Impression, Sensation and Cognition , and (3) that of the PaiuPalOi 
that the only entitica are the Paia (living beings), their bondage, the 
removal of this bondage, and the Lord 
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bha§ya 

The reason put fomard (in Si 48 is“as thenieans of ptov- 
'('g B only a part oI what is to be proved ”, but this is not a valid 
Hason why ? — hccause the Opponent has laid down the sweep- 
assertion tliat “ all thwsa are one only", without any escep- 
hsnjtall, and then (in the msonput fonvsrd) he speaks of a 
tsftain thing (the Means of Proving as being ‘one’ (part of the 
^suhjtct of the ptoposiiion) , but there k nothing (apart from that 
one ) which, in the Proposition, takes <(iin^s, that cnuld 

sthc part’ and the necessary ‘racans of proving'* Similarly 
vidi the other views liniilingtbe number of things to 'two' etc 


If all these sweeping asacttions lo regard to the limitation of 
number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of the 
•nitfiiiUe number of diversities among things due to their distinc- 
pcopetties, they militate against well known facts ascertained 
fiom Perccpiien, InfeTcnue and Vetb^ Cognition and as such 
they have to be rejected as iwong doctrines If, on the other 
|j»nd they proceed on the basis of the admission of the said 
’‘ivecsities, then they renounce their absolutism as the mclu- 
iian of things (under any one bead) is due to the presence of 
®®tamftn propettiea, and the exclusion (or dwersityl of things la 
only to the presence of distinct properties (so that the admis 
»w)n of the diversity of things involves the admission of an indc- 
finite number of diversities, and the reoouneitig of all limitaUon 
®f the number) 


All the above sweeping asseitious (from Su I4 jo Su 43) 
have been exaniircd with a view to at the discernment of 
True Knowledge 

EttJ rf Sttiim ill) 


• !£lhefBw*r« to le 

lUis •noiild mtan that there i»«o ebtolute litnititmn of the number of U, 
•0 ext only When it u swted t1»e 'all ihmjre.re oo«' . noteas t, left 

»thsttb«ei»nn‘h>ng‘('»»“"«n“*'»d‘dtnthBpri^oj,,i5^ ^ 
be the proof ot tb«t propoiitxJo 


'Jiich «uld 
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Section (12) 

ISBtras 44-54] 

On Fnilton — iht Tenth object of Coiitiiion 
INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

After Hehirth, comes Fruition ; and with regard to this — 
Sutra 44 

there arises a douht since the fulfilment of the result 
(of acts) is found to appear immediately as well as after 
some time 

BHA5YA 

\\hen a man cooks nee or milks the cow, the results, in the 
shape of the Rice and the Alilk respectively, appear immediately ; 
whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, the result 
in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after ‘'ome time 
row the A^nrAotra IS an act, the performance whereof i» l»‘d 
down in the text ‘One desiring heaten should perform the 
A^niholra' , and in regard to the fruition of this act, there arises 
a doubt (as'to xvhether or not any results follow it, and if they 
do, when they follow, and so forth) * 

Sntra 45 

{SiJiihUnla ]->The fruition is not immediate , because it is 
such as can be experienced only at a later time t 

* Sar$ the PartiuJJhi— It i» not poacible th«t there thould be any such 
doubt regarding IVvina?i >o general, eno whether it appears immediately 
after the act, or after the lapse of some time , for so far at the acts of cook- 
ing, etc , are coacemed, it is already ascertained that their fruition is 
immediate , and in regsrd to the acts of ,4giriAnrra, etc , also it is already 
known that their fruition comes only after the lapse of some time But what 
gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the Agnhotra etc > being actiom, 
involving the rf'ort of an intelligent agent , and inasmuch at it is found that 
the activities of intelligent beings are of both kinds — some having (heir 
fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing to 
show for certain to which of the two cUases the action of Apnihofra belong* 
t This Sutra IS not found in the Siaiaiuchtoihaniha and theTifpiry* 
calls it 'Bhasya' ' isvanStha treats it aa *Sjtra , and it is found in the Bun 
•Sutra’ Ms as alio in Sutra Mss C and D 

The embodied in the Sutra la m answer to the Purropakia 

that It IS not necessary to •*‘“»”e any mvitible superph) sical results for 

.^gmAorrn, etc , since we find them bringing about the immediate result in 

shape of Fame etc — I Vroisarte 
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I 

miAsiA 

‘Heaven’ is the resaJt mentioned tn the icnptures , and 
the attainment of Heaven accrues only to another body, which 
comes after the present body has been destroyed, and m the 
cate of actions done with a view to the acv^uinng of landed pro* 
perty also, we hod that the result docs not appear immediately 
after the actions have been done *" 

£ii(/'a 46 

[O&jeelisn " The fruition cannot appear at another 
time , as the cause thereof will have ceased to exist ” 
I3HA§YA 

‘ The actual action (ihe sacriUcial performance) iiaving 
ceased to exist, the result of that action could not come about, 
in the absence of its cause (in the shape of the action) for, as a 
matter of fact, no effect IS ever found to be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist 

Scfra 47 

{i^Miser ]~Prier to the actual fulfilment of the fruition 
fhere would be someihmif (in the shape of an inier-mediary), 
lust as there is in the cose of the frml of trees 
0[|A$\A 

The man u ho desires fruirs rendere such seriices to the 
tree as pouring water at ns roois, and so forth , and it is onl> 
«fter the actual act of waiennit has ceased lu exist that the earth 
panicles (under the tree’s roots) lictomc lumped toRctlicr by the 
particles of water, and bccommp heated with ihe heal under* 
ground, they produce a juicj substance, this juicj substance, as 
modiSed by the heat, comes into contact with the tree and, in a 
pecuhailj modified form enttfs into it and produces the leaf etc , 
and (he fruit m thi* rnsnocr she action of voUnng is fruilful, 
and jet the result does notqnilc follow from a cause that has 
entirely ceased to exist In iht same mswtver actions produce (in 
the Soul)a faculty m t)cme- 

m . andthisfacult). after being produced. comes to 1^ helped 

• ruriM* B r«a,rinnf\»tWf»h«h*t)uldBiMnilMt~',oehec.»« 
otlSt%«ian»<lBnet'Tmn'W*ll»"diein<*e«of lenanoe*’. Put m view 
of wfutloHoMt lilei « Inlhe/lfcliyj.theieidmcoftht \ii tntu better 
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by other causes and thus brings about the results at a later time. 
This IS what we have already explained under Su 3-2 60, where 
jt has been shown that 'the body comes into existence on 
account of the continuity of the results of previous deeds’ 
Psroapaksa 

Says the Opponent — 

Sulra 48 

Prior to its fulfilment, the accomplished fruition 
(result) cannot be either (A) non-existent, (B) or existent, 
(C) or existent-non-existent, because ‘existent* and ‘non 
existent’ are contradictory ”• 

DH\5YA 

(а) " A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 
could not be non exislenl, before its production , because of the 
restriction in regard to the material cause of things , that is, as 
a matter of fact, for the bringing about of a certain product {the 
Jar, e g) it IS only the particular material (Clay) that is brought 
in , and it is not that any and every material is brought m for the 
making of all things , there could not be this limitation or 
restriction (in the form that one product is produced out of only 
one material substance, and not from all substances), if the pro- 
duct were absolutely non-existeni (before its production)” t 

(б) “Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc- 
tion) , because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need not) be a further ‘production’ of 
that same thing ” 

• The question going to be discussed now ii i\hether the Fruition or 
Bciult of Acts IS somethme that, pstor to its being brought about was — (0 
already esi stent, or (2) non existent, or (3) both existent and non-existenr, 
or (4) neither existent nor non-existent The Purvapsksa propounded m 
the Sutra is that no one of these altematiTes is possible, hence there can be 
no such thing as the ‘fruition’ of acliona —TapaT)a 

The fourth of these altematiTes IS found in the VSriiJia, not in the 
Sutra or in the Bh^sya In this Sutra slso Dr. Satish Chandrs VidTSbhasaU* 
finds a reference to the Md^hyamikSSutrat 

t The I ery fact that It IS only out of Clay that the Jar is produced. . 
clearly showa that the Jar already exists in the Clay Cf SaiikhyakSriMa. 9— 

‘Upadansgrahanat 


‘fruition’ eumine? 
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(c) ‘ Nor could tLe thing be both existent oik/ non «jrisfen/ , 
hecnvse ‘ existent ' oni ‘non existent' are eontraJietory the term 
‘ existent ' n^jrms a thing, while the term non existent ’ Jemes 
It , and It IS this mutually contradictory character that it spoken 
oi as ' dissimilarity ’ (tn the Sutra) , and because of this fact 
their being contradictories, no co existence of them is possible ' 


INTROJJUCTORY BHA§YA 


The truth of the matter is that pnor to being produced, the 
thing to be produced was non-existeal ~ Hoir so — 

Sutra 49 

Decause we perceive the production as well as destruc- 
tion (of things)* 

BHA$YA 

It has been alleged (in the Bbasya on Su 48) by the Ptitva- 
Jaisin that—* Prior to its production, the Product is not non- 
existent, because of the restriction lo regard to the materii! 
cause of things” [the anawet to that is aa foilnMsJ— 

Ssira 50 

That the product Is nonexiatent as clearly proved by 
that very conception 

DMASYA 


The conception (of reitriction wv regsrd to the msletui 

cause, which the Opponent has cited) IS in the fonn this Ihing, 

and not all things, is capable of producing this efTecl ’ , and this 
conception clearly ptwes tb»t prior to being ptoJoced, ciery 
effect IS Uowo ss capable of being produced b> a r'rmmlar 
cause , and that tbw conception is correct is ahon n by the fact 

c,ruo»,h., C.n «rl..n .h. .n TOtd » .kc 

If,<>»tk,.ltarh.|.J, tl„ proJuo. .. 

ikiBEasits - frota-"’ 1“ ” "”"n™ 


,prtar toh«nc piuduccU, It rooni thjtii 
tie can tie praduclien ordcttniction «f it 
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at all :n regard to its bong produced out of only a particular ma* 
tenal cause] * 

Satra 51 

lOhjeclion] — The receptacles being different [in tbe case 
of the fruition of acts] , it is not right to argue that it is like 
the fruition of trees ’ — 

BHASY-V 

“ [In the case of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services rendered in tbe shape of the watering of the roots and 
so forth as well as the/mifion both are in the tree itself — both 
have the same tree for their receptacle , [m the case of the 
fruition of actions] on the other hand, the action occurs m 
the present body, while the fruition appears in the next body 
so that there being a difference in the receptacles what has been 
urged (in Su 47) does not prove anything at all (in regard to 
the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition m the shape of 
Heaven, etc) 

Sulra 52 

[Answif } — Inasmuch as Happiness subsists in the Soul 
the obiection has no force at all 

BHA§YA 

Happiness being perceptible to the Soul subsists in the 
Soul ae/ion also— in the form known as ‘ Dfiarma* ‘Merit — 
subsists in the Soul — as DAama is a quality of the Soul thus 
then there is no possibility of receptacles being different t 
Ssira 53 

IOi;ecfion]— ' What has been just said is not true as 
[the obtaining of] & 017 , Wife Cattle. Clothing Gold Food and 
such things is mentioned as the fruit (of acts) ’ 


• The >err conception that a thing t produced only out of a certain 

cause proves that before being prodoced that th ng must be nonexistent 

Tbe t eaver takea the yama with the idea — the Cloth thall ht frodiuii 
outofthi and not that the Cloth at here already for in the latter ease 
why should he put forth any eHortto bring into existence the Cloth tchth 
alrtady exists ? 

t jieaven • wh ch IS the lesultof aaCTincial acts is only a form ot - 
Happiness and Happ neta subaiau m the Soul not in the Body and 
Soul remains the same through the several I vea 
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BHASYA 

^ As a matter of Uct, whit 16 mentioned as the ‘fruit’ is 
the okaintngof such things as theson etc and not ‘Kapp.neis’ , 
yit hate sich assertions as— ‘one who desires landed property 
should perform this sacrifice’ ‘one who desires a son should per- 
orm f4<j{ ^ jpjth So that the assertion (under 

So 52) that ‘Happiness is the fruit of actions is not true 

Suirn 54 

[(Answer 1— Inasmuch as the real fruition follows from 
eonnection with the things menUoned, it is eniy indirectly 
(figuratively) that these latter are spoken of as the ’fruit 
bhA$ya 

As a matter of fact the real fruition in the 'hape of Harr*' 
tit's results from connection with the son ntfc etc sml it is for 
this reason that these latter o*e refiarded or sicken of. onl) 
itidirsctly as fruit’, ju*t as food is (inJumlji spoken of as 
Life', in such statements as ‘Food is lift itself 
End oj Section {12) 


Section (13) 
kSotras 55 58) 

Examinaltian of ike noture of Pom 

INTRODLCTOltV DHAfYA 

After Fruition' (in Su W is mrnlioned Pain’ , and this 
hw been rff/rn<(/(in Su I !<ZI) as 'that wiiicii is connecied iviifi 
annoyance is Pflin'. Put now the question i* Tai'eri~“DQes the 
S'djlhafitin mean to totally deny such a thing as ' ricasiire *, 
®hich is felt by esery personality 5 or does he mean toificthing 
else } ”• 

* ‘ SMijt IS jtthatlMS»bc»»«immd m ihepTcicM nction ? 

® ®nc denies ihst thttc is such a thing •» P»m , nor is ihrre sny doubt as 
^ ns beina a Ibiog to be got rill of, itmichklK useful ta Msmine whciVcr 
' '* rttmsl or not, butil has alrrady b««n esUWiiVd, in enurie et our 
tr'utition of ibe doctiint thatall thtntia am elwnal, "bsi cauies run is 
*li9 Well bnown lo be suchtSitifS as the seepeot, the Ihoin and to fotih. 
Activity bit bc.-n as also lU tTcCti in the form cf linih 

k '''■'•mShoivlhecnialianBfiheeauteleadsttslhoeeiiUiftfipf its .r«ti 
cscB ihoun under SO 113 •tthjllhtn hat remsmed umnveitis.itd 


for ibt 


sske of Mhith the nrtKot scetionhaa btenuUn up ’ 


h It :i) 
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Our answer >s that themcaiimg of the SiJJhSntin is some- 
thing different. “Why8o>” It IS not possible to totally deny ' 
Pleasure, to whose existence testimony is borne by all men. The 
teaching (of the Stc/dAonfo) that Pleasure should be looked upon 
as ‘Pam’ is meant for the removal of all pain for the person 
who has become disgusted with the sufferings caused by the 
experiences undergone during a series of births and deaths and 
13 anxious to get rid of all similar experiences * “But by what 
method (is this advice effective)? *’ The bodies of all living beings, 
all the regions where people are born, all rebirth (all conditions 
of life), every one of these is beset with ‘annoyance’, being 
inseparable from Pain , and it is in \iew of this fact that the 
sages have tendered the advice contained in the Sutra ‘Fain is 
that which is connected with annoyance ’ (Su l-l 21) , and the 
meaning of this IS that all the aforesaid things should be looked 
upon as ‘Pam’ t Reasons for this view arc put forward in the 
following Sstra 

^Rruiir—Paia hat been defined St that which it connected nith snne;* 
ance, by ‘tnnoytoee here jt meant the fetlmg e/ oiineyanet, and tbit • 
according to the Siddhanla includes not onlj Pain and its eautei but 
Pliaiurt *l»o U this it duly reslitcd then there is no room for the 
question put by the Purcapnktm but he hat put the question in view of tbe 
primary meaning of the term aoaoyence , which it reitrieted to J^ein only 
—Pariiuddht 


Tbe tente of the Furvapakia has been thus expounded in the TatpatyB'~ 
* We admit that Pein ti that tehich ti eitnatctid toith annoyatic* but that 
which It experienced b? every personality at PUasurt, that certainly could 
not be regarded as Pain at this would be contrary to experience At 
regardt the Body and the Sente organs etc — if they are to be regarded as 
Pam becaute they are the Source of Pam. they may be regarded at ‘Pletture 
also, as being the source of Pleasure In faetthe timidity involved m the 
idea of regarding everything as pain la liLely to strilce at the root of all 
worldly usage Ai a matter of fact, when a mao eats meat he removea sH 
the bones end hence does not suffer the pain that might be due to the bonea 
similarly a wise mao will enjoy Plcasuseonly talcing care to avoid all that 
may be likely to bringpiin It la in view of all this that the Purc-apakfi* 
has put the queation 


* The T'orporyn explains tbe expression utpattuthjruini as thi repatt 
for iht aequirirg of thtrgt tchteh brtag pUaatrt and patn 

I If it were possible to obtain pleasure unmtxrd tcuA patn no intelli- 

cent person would ever seek to get rid of tt as a matter of fact, hovever. 
no such unalloyed pleasure la ever met with, hence what the Siddhanta 
means la not the total denial of alt Pleasure but that all Pleasure should be 
looked upon as Pam. —^Tdtparya 
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ances’. Pleasure is actually accomplished and experienced by all 
living beings , and hence it cannot be denied entirely 

Further, — 

Sufra 57 

There is no denial [of Pleasure] , because [all that is 
meant is that] inasmuch as the Man experiencing pleasure is 
oppressed with the frailty of longing, there is no cessation of 
annoyance for him 

BH\$YA 

The ' non denial ’ (m the Sutra) is meant to be that of 
Pleasure — by the teaching that it should be looked upon as ‘Pain’, 
that such IS the meaning of the So/ra IS clear from the context 
*Lon|in|'— IS wish, the eager desire for acquiring a thing, and 
the ‘frailty of this longing* is as follows — when the roan 
experiences pleasure from a certain thing, he desires that thing, 
>->and sometimes the desire is not fulfilled, or if fulfilled, it is 
fulfilled only in part, or is fulfilled m such form as is beset with 
obstacles and from this ‘frailty of longing ’ there arise 
various Kinds of mental suffering , so that the man experieneini 
pleasare, being oppressed with the/ratlly a/ long ng there is no ets 
aofion o/onnoyanee/or Aim and It IS because there is no cessa- 
tion of annoyance that it has been taught that Pleasure should be 
looked upon as ‘ Pam ’ It is for this reason that Birth is ‘pain’, 
and not because there is do pleasure at all This is the idea that 
has been expressed in the following verses — 

( 1 ) ‘ For the man who desires a desirable thing, as soon as 
that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly besets him * 

(2) ’Even though a man obtains the entire sea-girt Earth, 
along with all cows and horses, that seeker after wealth does not 
become satisfied xvith that wealth . what pleasure, then, can 
there be for one who desires wealth ?’ 

Salra 58 

Also because there are several kinds of Pam which peo- 
ple wrongly regard as pleasure 

BHA$YA 

' f£e hace the instraetion that Pleasure should be regarded cs 
Pain ’ (these words complete the sentence of the Sutra] 
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ITie ordinary man, addicted to pleasure, regards Pleasure as 
the highest end of man, and feels that there is nothing better 
than Pleasure , and hencewhen Pleasure has been attained, he 
feels happy and contended, fecUug that all he had to attain had 
been attained , .^nd under the influence of illusion he becomes 
attached to the Pleasure, as also to the things that bring about its 
accomplishment, becoming so attached, he makes an attempt to 
obtain the pleasure , andmbilcheis trying for it, there come 
down Upon him several kinds of Pain, in the form of birth, old 
age, disease, death, the contact of disagreeable things, separation 
from afreeabte things, the non futfilment of desires and su forth , 
and yet all these several kinds of Pam he regards as Pleasure’ 
Ic fact Pam is a necessary factor in Pleasure without suffering 
some pain no pleasure can be obtained hence as leading to 
Pleasure, this Pain is regarded by the man as Pleasure , and such 
a man, having his mind obsessed by this notion of ‘Pleasure’, 
never escapes from metempsychosis, which consists of a running 
senes of births and deaths And it is as an antidote of this 
notion of Pleasure that we have the teaching that ail this should 
be looked upon as ‘ Pam ' 

Birli has been called ‘pain because of us being beset with 
paiD and not because there is no such thing as Pleasure 
06;ecf(on — " If that is so. then why is it not said eimply (m 
8>' 55) that ‘ Birth 18 Pam’ > When this simple expression might 
have been used, the fact of the Sutra having used the expression 
'Birth « only pain ’ shows that the idea meant to be conveyed 
'* that there is no pleasure at all ” 

^nsoier —What the emphatic term * effa', only’, implies is 
that what IS laid down IS conducive to the cessation of Birth 
How [does the particle serve the purpose of indicating the ccssa* 
*»cn of Birth ) ? ” ^Vhal it means is that Birth is pain, not by us 
own nature, but by reason cf its being beset with Pam , and so 
'vith Pleasure also [which IS ‘Pain’ because it is intermingled 
'’^th Pain, and not because there la no such thing as Pleasafe^ 
Thu IS what is meant by the words of the Siifra (55),— and not 
that in Birth there is only Patn (and no Pleasure at all) 

End of Section (i3) 
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Section (14) 

ISalras 59~68] 

Examination of the Nature of Final Release 
nsTRODUCTORY BH^5YA 

After * PaiD *, ’Release* (hasbeen mentioned and defined] 
“This Release is thus denied (by the Opponent) — 

Sutra 59 
Paroapaksa 

“Since there IS eoncateniition (a) of Debts, (5) of Aber' 
rations and (e) of Activity, — there can be no Release" — 
BHA§VA 

** (o) On oeeoanl of the concatenation of debts there eon he no 
Release The ‘debts’ are thus described (m the S'atapatha 
BroAmofla, 1 7 2 l)—‘N\‘hen the Brahmana is born, he is born 
with three debts from the debt owing to the Risis he becomes 
freed by leading the life of the Religious Student , from the debt 
owing to Dmne Beings he is freed by the performance of saeri 
fices , and from the debt owing to the Fathers he is freed by 
begetting children ‘ the ‘concatenaticn of these debts consists 
in the connection (presence) of acts connected with the debts’, 
that It IS necessarj throughout one’s life to perform these 
acts (towards the clearing of the debts) is thus mentioned (in the 

^"Ihe sacrifices known as the Ailniholra and the Darsa 

piirnamSsa should go on till old age or death — it is only by cither 
old age or death that one becomes freed from the necc'sitj of 
performing tl e said sacrifices’ — So that the concatenation of 
these debts persisting (till the man’s old age or death) there is 
no time left for the performance of acts conducive to Release* 
hence it follows that there can be no Release ’ 

‘ (h) On oecoant of theeonealenation of Aherrations, there eatt 
he no Release The man dies beset wuh aberrations (mz , Igno- 
rance Egoism. Affection, Hatred and learning for Life] and he 

IS born beset with aberrations , and he is neter found to be 

absolutely fre« from the concatenation of these aberrations (from 
which It follows that he can never be free from Births and " 
Doths , 't, >1>"' on be no RoIomo] " 
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'(c) On cccoant »f iheeonealenationef AcUHity, there eon he 
no Release. From birth till death, man is never found to be 
absolutely free from the ‘Operating of Speech, Mind and Body’. 
From this u follows that the assertion made (jnSu 1-12) to the 

effect that— ‘there is a eeasation of each member of the following 
senes Pain,Binh, Actmty, Defect and Wrong Notion —the 
Cessation of that which follows bringing the annihilation of that 
which juecedes It, and this ultimatclv leads to Release’.' — is not 
true” 

INTROni'CTORY BHAiJYA 
Si^dhSntc 

Our answer to the above is ae follows — (A) Our answer to 
fh: argument, that " since there i$ concatenation of Debts etc , 
<tc IS that the term ‘Debt’ (in the tests quoted) stands for 
vhai li like JeH 

Szfra 60 

(naamucli as the word cannot he taken m its primary sig- 
nification, the statement must he taken as a description by 
Weans of a word used in Its secondary (figurative) significa- 
tion , specially as it is only thus that the sense of condemna 
tlon and commendation is obtained 
DIlASYA 

The word ‘rnaifi’, (in the passage quoted from the S'flfopafAo 
orcSmcfifl) IS not used in ns pnmary sense of rfeJf, the word ‘debt’ 
tan be used in its primary sense only in a case where one gives 
to another something that has to be repaid and another receives 
auchathiiig , and this condition ts not present in the case 
Spoken of m the passage quoted , hence it tollovrs that— inasmuc/i 
lAe word 'JeSfs' cofino/ 6 e tofcen III its primary signi/ico^ion, ifie 
’‘tetement must ie taken as a deseriplimby meons (Ju isord used m 
‘fs sscondory (/iiurnlioe) *ign(fieoiion, the Sense being that what 
are described ZTz'hhe delAs' Such figurative descnptiona ate very 
common , e g , when tbc ‘yonnS student ’ is described as ‘Fire 
lust as the word 'Fite’ elsewhere used in one (the primary) sense 
18 applied to the young student lO another (figurative) sense, — so 
10 the case in question, the word * debt elsewhere found used 
in the primary sense, is used in the passage quoted in a different 
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sense “ But why should there be a description by means of a 
word in the figuratue sense ? ’* Beeaase tl i$ only tkas that the 
sense of condemnation and eommendatton is ohlameJ , — the meaning 
of the passage being that “ if a person fails to perform the acts 
referred to, he is can^emned m the same manner as the debtor, 
not repaying his debts , and if he does perform the acts, he ts 
commended in the same manner as the debtor, repaying his debts, 
this IS what IS meant by the figurative description of the acts as 
'debts' 

The word ‘jSyamanah', ‘when he is born’, is also used figura- 
tively , as otherwise (if the word were taken in its literal sense), 
the man would not be entitled to the performance of the acts 
mentioned, what the phrase, ‘when the Brahmana is born’ 
means IS ‘ when the Brahmana enters the state of the House 
holder', — this is what is meant by the man 'being born’, (that 
such must be the sense is clear from the fact that) it is only 
when the Brahmana enters the state of the Householder that he 
becomes entitled to the performance of the act mentioned, on 
merely being iorn/ro/n Ais mofAer’s tpomi (which IS the primary 
meaning of ‘ being born’) the BrShmana is net entitled to the 
performance of those acts, as a matter of fact when the child 
IS just born from his mother’s womb he is not in a position to per- 
form any acts , for only such persons are entitled to the perform 
ance of an act as (<i) are desirous of acquiring the results follow- 
ing from that act and CW w c®P“We of performing it (o) That 
to be entitled to the performance of an act it ts necessary to have 
the desire for results calculated to follow from that act, is shown 
by the fact that the injunctions of the acts always speak of the 
presence of such desire, eg, lo the injunction one desiring 
heaaen should offer the Agnihoira libations ’ and (i) that to be 
so entitled one must be capable of performing the act is shown by 
the fact that it is only a person who is capable of doing an act 
that can do it , since it is only a capable man that can do an act 
It follows that It IS only a capable man that is entitled to the per- 
formance of that act , as a matter of fact, it is only the capable 

man, and none other, who actually undertakes the performance 
of an act If the word ‘born’ were taken in its primary sense 
(of coming oof of the mother’s womb), then both these conditions 
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Then again, we find verses and prose-iexls speaking of Final 
Release , as a matter of fact, we find several Rfc -verses and BiSh- 
mana texts speaking of Final Release (along with the means of 
attaining it, and the four states, specially that of the Renunciate, 
fall under these) As instances of verses, we have the following — 
(fl) ‘ The sages, blessed with children and desiring wealth, fell 
into death (and rebirth) by performing actions , other sages, who 
were endowed with wisdom, transcending beyond actions, attain- 
ed immortality ’ ,— (4) ‘Neither by action, nor by progeny, nof 
by wealth, — but by renunciation, only — did they attain immorta 
Illy, that immortality which shines beyond Heaven, hidden in 
the cave (beyond or^nary cognitions, which the rcnunciatcs alone 
enter) ’ {TatlUnya Aranyaka 10-10-3) , — (c) ' I know that Great 
Person, effulgent like the Sun, lying beyond Illusion , by knowing 
Him alone does man transcend death, there is no other path for 
going beyond’ {VSjasaneyi Samhil3 31-18) , and as prose-texts we 
have the following — -(o) ‘ There are three stages of Dharma-" 
Sacrifices, Study, and Chanty, the first of these constitutes 
AuateTity , the second as the Rebsious Student residing in the 
house of the Teacher , and the third is the same person putting 
himself under severe penance while residing m the Teachers 
house . all these lead man to pure regions it is only one who 
is firm in Brahman (i e the Renunciate) who reaches immorta 
lity ’ ( C4Srt</ogyfl (^pam50</, 2-22-1), — (6) ‘It is with a view 
to attain this region that Renunciates take to renunciation ’ 
(JBrhaJaranyaka C/panuo*/, 4— 4-22) , (e) ‘ They say that man i* 
made up of desires , as he desires so does he put forth efforts 
and as he puts forth efforts, so does he act , and as he acts 
so does he become, ’ — ^having in this way described the 
process of metempsychosis determined by the performance of 
acts, the texts go on to lay down the real teaching thus — ‘ When 
the roan with, desires becomes free from desires, he becomes 
without desires, be)ond desires, having all hia desires fulfilled, 
his desires centred in the Self, — then his life breaths do not go 
out they become absorbed here and now, being Brahman, he 
attains Brahman itself ’ {Bphaiaranyaka UpaniiaJ,A-A 5 and 6) 

Thus then we find that the assertion that — Since there is 
concatenation of debts, there can be no Release” — is not right 
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'Ihere is yet another text—' 'The four paths leading to the Di\ me 
Beings’ (Tuiffirfyaaamfiilff 5~7-23)— \shich speaks oE the four 
states , and hence also It IS not right 10 say that there is only 
one state (that of the Householder) laid down in the Veda tanri 

that the state of the l^enunciate u nowhere enjoined). 

INTRODICTORY BH^SYA 

As a matter of fact, the passage speaking of ‘ the Af^nihdrr 
and the Dars'apBrnamaM sacrifice continomg till old age and 
death' must refer to the man that desires the results (followins 
Emm those acts) "Uhy >” 

iSs/ra 

Inasmuch as there is transportation (of the Fires' into the 
Soul, the Denial (of Release) cannot he right 
6HA$YA 

It IS laid dawn m the Veda that — ‘HaMng ottered the Prfya- 
pfllye sacrifice, basing ottered the hhation of all his belongings, 
and hating transported the Fires into bis Sou! the RrUmana 
should go out aa a Renunciste’,- and from this w e learn that the 
transportation of the Fires* (which means the end of the -/Igm- 
no/re) 18 only for the man who has risen abotc all desires for 
children, wealth and fame, and when his denre for the results (of 
y*® i4gn«Ao(rc) also have entirely ceased. To this same end t\c 
have the following Brihmana.passage {BrhoicrSnsa^a 4 5) — 
VSjflavalkya, when gome to undertake another austerity, said to 
•'faitreyi as follows Oh, dear one. I am going to wander away 
rom this place, I shall therefore make up an understanding bci- 
^**n you and K3ty5yani, you have already had your instruct inns, 
^ McUrsyi ! Immortality extends only so far, — having said 
IhisYajfiivalkya went away as a renunciate.’ 

£3(ro C2 

Inasmuch as the 'eollectinjl of aacrificial vessels’ could 

be possible in their case, the Results mentioned cannot 
pertain to others (than Honseholders) 

BIlASYA 

If the performance of the acts till'old age and death' were 
^*ben as referring to o/i men (Householders as well as Renunci- 
then the 3ftcr.death rites ending with the ‘collecting of the 
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sacrificial vessels ’ would also have to be performed for all men , 
and in that case there would be no point in the describing of the 
‘rising above desires’, which we meet with in such passages as the 
following — ‘ The ancient Brahmanas, great fcache rs and learned 
do not desire offspring, their idea being — what shall we do with 
offspring, we for whom the Self is the whole world ’ — it is these 
Brahmanas that, having risen above desire for sons, desire for 
wealth and desire for fame live upon alms ’ {Brhajsranyaka — 
t/paniaat/, 3 5 1) Because for one who has ‘risen above desires 
(including also the desire for results accruing from the Agntfio- 
Ira etc ) there can be no possibility of those rites that end with 
the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels* Specially because Results 
do not supply sufficient motive to all men to the same extent 

Further, since we find /oor s/flges of life laid down in the 
Itihaias, the Paranas and the DharmashUstra scriptures, it is not 
right to hold (as the Purvspaksm does) that there is only one 
stage (that of the Householder) It will not be right to regard 
the said seiiptures as haimg no authority , for the autbontatne 
character of these IS vouched for by authoritative texts, as s 
matter of fact, the authoritative character of Itihasat and Para 
nas IS vouched for by Brahmana texts xthich are entirely sutho 
ntative , ei, ' 'Ibe Alharvan(irasas declatei the Itihasas and 
Paranas and these Itihasas and Puranas constitute the fifth of 

the \edas ’ (CkSndo^ya Upannad 3^2) For these reasons it is 
not right to say that the said IlihSsas and Paranas are not autho- 
ritative As regards the Dharmasaslra scriptures, if these had no 
authority, there would be an end to all business among living 
beings, which would put the whole world into confusion Second 
ly, inasmuch as the ‘ seers’ and ‘speakers’ arc the same, there is 
no reason why these scriptures should not be authoritative , as a 
matter of fact, the ‘ seers ' and ‘s{^akers* of the Itikssas, 
Puranas and Dharmas3stra scnxturea aie the same as those of 
the Afonirfl and BrSA/nana texts (of the Veda) Thirdly, mas 
much as there IS a restriction in regard to their subject matter 
(the said scriptures must be auiboriUtive) , as a matter of fact 
the authority of each scripture bears upon its own special 
subject matter , and the subject matter of the Mantra and BrSh 
mana texts is different from that of the ItihSsas, Paranas and the 
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OAormaiSsiro scriptures , e s , ‘sacnficial performance’ forms 
the subject matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts, the 
doings of men’ that of /tiAasas and Paranat, and the 'regulation 
of men’s business’ that of the DA«ro)«5s/rtf scriptures. So that 
Since no single one of these regulates all the said subjects, every 
one of them must be regarded as authoniarive in regard to its 
own special subject , just as every one of the sense organs ii 
«R authoritative means of the cognition of Us own special object 
of perception 

INTRODUCTORY tJHA?\A 

As regards the second argument propounded bj the P^rca' 
paiimfinSu 59) Mz “eince there IS no Cessation of concatena- 
tion of the aberrations (there can be no Release) "—our answer 
as follows _ 

Sutro 63 

Release is possible inasmuch as (we find that) there are 
no aberrations in the ease of the man in deep sleep, who 
breams no dreams 

DUA5YA 

As a matter of fset, we find that when a man is in deep 
*ieep and dreams no dreams, there is an end (tor ihe time being) 
sll connection with attachment, as also of all connection 
t^'th pleasure and pain Exactly in the same rva> there could be 
*0 end of all these at Release also In (act people who base 
realised the real nature of Brahman aciuall) describe the condu 
tion of the ’released’ Soul as sitmUr to that of deep »/eep * 
INTROPLCTORT RtlASYA 

As regards the third atpimcnt— viz , ' because there w con- 
catenation of ActiMty,''— out answer u at follows — 

Sotfo 64 

for the man whose abetrations have been destroyed, 
Activity does not lead to recrudescence 

* The onir diflereneeheinElhat white duoos deep lUr;, iVc ten<3<ncr 

eberntioni i< pteient— (by viriveof wbiehrhe min beconiei bent wuh 
them on »c*kingl_tt Rtlcaic iSei* i» *o »ueh renJiney left C*® ‘bit theie ii 
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» • BHASYA 

When Love, Hatred and Ignorance (which arc the aberra- 
tions) hate been destroyed, /I cBri/y Joes rot lead to recruJestence’, 
— ‘Recrudescence’ stands for re-birth at the end of the previous 
birth , and since this rebirth is always brought about by Desire,* 
— when all Desire has been destroyed, there is no further birth 
after the previous one has come to an end , and this is what is 
meant by ‘non-recrudescence’ , and this is Release 

“But this would mean that actions arc fruitless.” 

Certainly not , for our doctrine does not deny the experi- 
encing of the fruition of ore’s acts All that we say is that the 
previous birth having come to an end, there js no further birth, 
and we do not say that there is no experiencing of the fruits of 
one’s acts ; this comes about in the last birth (preceding Release] 
[so that there is no fruition left to be experienced] 

Sutra 65 

[Oiiechon.l — “What has been just alleged is not possible 
as the concatenation of aberrations is innate (in man) “ 
BfU$YA 

[Sajs the Porcupairml — “Cc'sation of the concatenation of 
aberrations is not possible , — why > — because the coneotenaUon 
aherrolions ts innate in man , as a matter of fact, the concatena- 
tion of aberrations is without beginning , and what is beginning- 
less can never be destroyed ” 

INTRODUCTORY BIIA?YA 

To the above objection some people (EkadeSi — Logicians) 
make the following reply 

Sstra 66 

(A) ‘Just as there is evanescence of the negation of 
things prior to their coming into existence, — so there can be 
evanescence of innate things also ’ 

BHASYA 

‘The negation or absence of things, prior to their coming 
into existence, has had no beginning , and yet it is set aside by 

• The resdang does not fit in with fTRlTR. In the 

we find the txpte»‘>cn to that we prefer to read the . 

Byaua alto a* qtuipfTnaq ^ to take tTRIT as referrme to • 
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tlie existence of the things when they ate produced! — and in the 
same manner the concatenation of the aierrc/ions' also, though 
Without beginning, may be liable to be set aside ’ 

Sstra 67 

(B) ‘OrU may he Iibe the evanescence of the dark 
eoiour of the Atom,' 

BHARTA 


Others again offer the foUoviing anstver to the objection 
(urged in Su 65) — 


‘ The dark colour of the Atom (of Earth) is beginningless, 
and yet It 18 destroyed by contact with fire , similarly the con- 
catenation of aberrations (though beginningless, could be 
destroyed ] ’ 

BHA§YA 

(A) As a matter of fact, eiemaliiy ’ and ' evanescence ' 
ate properties of existent things , so they can be predicated 
directly of positive entities only , to tiegame entities they can 
be attributed only indirectly (or figuratively) [So that it is 
not right to cite the case of the neialinn of lAinjfJ, as the EkaJeiin 
has done m Su 65] (B) Then, as regards the ‘dark colour 

of the ^tom ’ [cited liy the second Eiadewn in Su 66), there is 
nothing to prove that it is uufAenf beiinnini* and hence it is not 
right to put that forward as an instance Nor is there anything 
to prove that a thing not UMe to piWociion is eiioncscenf 

The real answer to the argument of the PSroapahin (put 
forward in Su fiS ) is as follows — 

Sc/ro 68 

What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot be right , 
also because (a) desire and the rest have their source in 
raisapprehension t 


• On the athei hand, we have the lotlooine argument to pwve that the 
darlt colour of the Atom la not mA<*l fcepawrt —'The dark colwr of the 
Atom IS a product, beesuse jl » a Colour of Uie Earth, juit like ii» red, 

colour ‘—Tatpnrpa 

t Oathewactmeaninfoflbeteim'ioilfailpa'in the pfcseot context, 

'heTotM^oMys ^Thoogh it la the u«W>» - ** 

nil? MlJed UoeMp,’ b„a we have to take .t .ereferrmgtotbe ecj-tir,on 

that II the pteeursof of the Wtlh , hew* >* should be tilicfl here as itanding 
fcneiMj ro^ninoTi, inisafprtheajiao 

n.b.?q ■ 
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, bhA$ya 

The particle ‘ ca ‘ also *, has a cumulative force, includin 
the following two reasons also — (6) because Desire and the rest ar 
due to aetion,ind(e)beeauseDestreand the rest are due to one another 

(o) As a matter of fact. Desire, Hatred and Illusion pro 
ceed from such wrong cognitions (respectively) as the actua 
dehghters, annoyers and deladers of men (6) Action also v 
what brings about the bodies of living beings, and gives rise tc 
Desire, Hatred and Illusion, within well-defined limits, that it 
IS so we gather from the fact that there is a limitation m regard 
to these , e g a certain animat body is found to abound in 
Desire, while another abounds in Illusion (e) Lastly, the ap 
pearance of Desire etc is due to one another , that is, it is the 
man under illusion who desires things , it is the man under 
illusion who IS moved by hatred , the man under the influence 
of desire falls into illusion , and the man under the influence of 
hatred falls into illusion 

All misapprehensions cease to appear as soon as Irue Know* 
ledge appears , and inasmuch as on the cessation of the cause, 
the effect cannot appear, there is absolute non appearance of 
Desire etc (on the disappearance of Misapprehensions, which 
are the source of Desire etc ) 

Further, the assertion that “ the concatenation of aberra 
tions IS beginningless ” has no point at all As all things related 
to the Soul , — e /? , the Body, the Sense organs etc etc— are 
such as proceed in a beginninglcss series, and there is not a 
single individual of this senes that is produced without another 
individual having gone before it with the sole exception of 
True Knowledge (which is produced once and once only for a 
Soul) , but our doctrine (that Desire etc are destroyed) does 
not imply the assumption that ‘things not liable to be produced 
are liable to destruction ’ [as the individual Desire etc whose 
destruction we postulate are not without beginning , the begin 
ninglessncss of the senes does not simply the beginningUssneSS 
of each individual constituting the senes , e g , one series of 
Bodies for each Soul is beginningless, yet each indindual Body 
has a beginning] As soon as misapprehensions have been dis 
relied by Troe KnoteW^e, Action ' aho, which is what brings 
about the Body of each living body, ceases to be a products e of 
Desire etc , though it continues to bring about (for some tune) 
the experiencing of pleasure and pam 

End of SeUton il4) 



DISCOURtiD IV 
DAILY LESSON It 
Section (1) 
rSutnu /-31 

Denfing wit/i t/ie ^^pearonce af Tnte linttp^cJiC 
JNTROUDCTORY BllA'iYA 

Quejlion — “Now, Sir, does True Jfnou>fe(^ge appear in con- 
nexion with each one of Ae several things that there are? Or 
only in connection with tome of them ?— What difference does 
that make t— Well, as a matter of fact. It would not be possible 
for It to appear in connection with each of the things , for the 
attnpU reason that the number of things to be known is endless. 
Nnr again could the True Knowledge be held^to appear only m 
^nneetion with some of the tilings, for m connection ly^ 

Ths T'otparjj inttoduMsthu Dsilr Lesion thus Devit, Imifumintt 
V and Oijiflj have t>«eM*nly examined .—Well' nnd ihe rest 

aiw hate beta examiaed by impliauon und«» Suiro 'o that til the 
eitegoTiei have been extonned. It hat been dedtied m .5ii l.Ul 
'hut knowledge’ of ibeaeeatesoties i> die meant of tliaimtiR the 
"'inttlgood, ithaa alto been expbmed that It itihe ‘trie WnoaleOgs' or 
(cpiiiien tf etfKU thit Jeada directly to the aiiammeM of the hichiit Rood , 
uit'of the oiheft help* Only indireetly What»epioeeid«oeMmin» roe. 
ituheiher Lon among the Soul end the other obpett cl cognition, il i» llie 
tmclrowledgeof only slew, enhatol all.ihat brmBt about the higheit 
good 

On thit the PeejyjnJittj— In then'll Daily Letion of thil Adhyjyi. iix 
^iBi p/ royjji/ipij have been examined . and *e bow proceed to eramme 
™™e KnOBledg#’, vihidi pertajua » them. Tlie quettiont far detetmmi- 
What It True Kno»)edge?(S) To what thinptdoet urcilain ? 
W How II It maihieined 7 fd) Jlow doet it improve? Firtt of all we 
proceed to conuder— to what dOeaTme Koo* ledge pertiin and tiow doet it 
•Ppeit ) 

'I'he ob/etMin. (■) that it ii not ncht 

Ploceedwith the rxamiMfiPvol ‘Tnte Knowledge’ before having defined 

“1 tod (ii) ihatthera II no wuoeueta of uibjeet-mitter between the t. o 

•j^'ly Lesion, , end IwncelhneiaDOfeatotiwhTthcythould form pttl of 

™ «mc Theaniwertiirovidedbjittte ii fonowii-lO Tho 

t nmsa ej ‘True Knowledge' hxa been provided, by implifttion, in 
Hire 1.1.2, and (n) the ml tubycet of the /IdJoaya it the CiammilK’n 
*1 "^Mtof tognitlon’inlbe fotm of •Bfceti.', tod ‘True Knowledge' 
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those few things with reference to which True Knowledge would 
npt appear, the man’s Illusion would not cease , so that there 
would still be a residue of Illusion left behind, nor could the 
Illusion m regard to one thing be removed b> True Knowledge 
in regard to another thing ” 

Anav-ef — ‘Illusion’ consists in tUfon^ nolion, tntsapprehenaion, 
— not in mere absence 0 / True KnowleJge, and what is to be 
sought after is the True KnowIeJ^e of that thing the wrong 
notion of which becomes the active seed of metempsychosis * 

Question —“What is that tvrcng notion [which leads to 
metempsychosis] 

Anstoer —The notion of what is notSoal as ‘Soul’, — appear 
ing in such forms as T sm’, this is the notion of 7’ (Egoism, 
44Aoni3r<7)‘Illusion’ ,t ^Vhcn one looks upon the net Soul as ‘I 
am’, this IS the conception that 13 called the notion of I’ (Egoism, 
AkanhSra) 

Question — ^"What are those thmcs >n regard to which 
people have the notion of ‘T ? “ 

Answer — They are— the Body, the Sense organs, the Miftd, 
Feelings and Cognitions 

Question — ‘ In what way does the notion of /’ in regard to 
these become the seed of metempsychosis ’ 

* It 18 the Soul and auch thiogs connected mth the Soul which when 
wrongly known lead to binh and devih hence it is the wrong notion of 
these things that ha* to be got rid of as it is the True Knowledge of these 
that leads to the cessation of metempaychosis The different views afo— 

( 1 ) True Knowledge eonaist* of realiJation of Brahman says the ^edintm, 

(2) according to the Sankhya it consiata m discrimination between Valter 
and Spirit, ( 3 ) the IvySya view la that it constsu in the recognising of the 
Soul as eternal as distinguished front the noo eternal things Body, Sense 
organs etc etc 

I 'tiie Tdtparye after having criticised the other views sums up the 

Nyaya view thus —It i» because the notion of •! consists m regarding •• 

SeuI the Body etc which are not Said, that people have such hopes as ‘may 
I not cease to be may 1 continue to Lve . Such ideas come to only such 
men as regard the Body etc ai their 'Soul', and never to one who kooivs the 
realchiraeter of the Soul a* diffetent from Body etc This latter man look* 
upon hi* Body as the snake does upon itacitt^ slough, and so doe* not 
feel attached to it and does not fear aeparation from it 
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^nJuJef —When a man looks upon the Body etc as ‘this is 

) c regards iheir destruction a* Rk own destruction , so that 
e becomes imbued with a longin? for the non destruction of 
ttoe, and thus hecomes, equipped with them over and over again 
and he thus becoming equipped with them, all bs elTorts lend to 
ting fur hun birlha and deaths , so that not being freed from 
he IS never refecaw/ On the other hand the man who 
wits upon Bam, Receinacle of Pain (Body) and Pleasure mter- 
minSltd witli Pam,— on all these things as ‘Pam' —he is the man 
Who knows the real nature of Tain’ and when this ‘Pam’ has 
een duly recognised (in Its true nature) it is not embraced by 
• * man (at 'omethmg desirable), and to comes to be dropped, 
J'Rtiikc poisoned food This man comes to look upon ‘Defects’ 
^ Action’ also as sources ol pain , and until the PtJects have 
ten removed, there is no po*sibihty of cessation of the continu 
*^, ^*'*’* hence the man renounces the defects', and when 
jne defects have been renounced Activity does not lead to 
Rebirth' —as has already being explained (under So 4'1 64) 

Thus the man comes to the conclusion that 'Rebitth', 
tnuion , and 'Pam ate flings (o ie kneten, and that Action’ 
Snd Defects are 6e o6dR(/oiiC(/. final Release’ is a /Amj 

0 Be fljfamctf, and True Knowledge IS the meani of alJainmj! if 
Thus when the man attends to repeatedly looks upon and 
ponders over, the 'objects of cognition as grouped under the 
aforesaid four categofies 1(1) things mistaken as 'Soul, pic Body 
(2) things to be known pic Rebirth' etc (3) things to be 
renounced, VI* Defects and Action, and (4) things lo be aitain- 
•d, Pis ‘Release’]— there comes to him right perception,— i e 
the cognition of things in iheir real character, i« True Knoip. 
Uj^t 

It is with a Men to the above that wc have the tolloninc 
Sutra 

StUfa 1 

From the True Knowledge of the 'Cause of DtfecU’ 
follows the cessation of the nolioii of T’— 

IHlk<tYA 

The ‘objects of cosmuon* I eginning from ‘Bod) ’ and ending 

'MihTain’ Ir e Body Senre organs, Objects of Peictjuion. Apple- 
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hension, Mmd, Activity, Defects, Rebirth, Fruition and Painl 
are called the 'Cause of Defects’, because these are what form the 
subjects of trronj notions , — hence when the ‘True Knowledge’ of 
these comes about, it fiets aside the notion of ‘I’ in regard to 
them ; for the True Knowledge of the said things (which are not 
the Sou/, which alone can be rightly spoken of as ’I’) is tncom 
patiblc with the notion of ‘l’ in regard to those same things 
Thus when True Knowledge has been attained, ‘/Acre IS a ewjfl- 
tion of each memler of ihef^Iomng serses—Pmn, Birth, Aeticilyi 
Defect and Wrong Notion,— eeasaUon of that which folhas 
bringing aboat the annihilation of that which precedes it , and this 
ahmalels leads to Final Release’ (Su 1-1-2) 

Thus we find that this brief statement of the main doctrine 
of philosophy IS only a re assertion (of what has been stated 
already under Su 1-1-2). and it is not meant to put forward any 
new doctrine 

INTRODUCTORY BHAhYA 

The order in which this True Knowledge is to be attained is 
as follows * 

Satra 2 

Colour and other objects, when they form the subjects of 
wrong notion, become the cause of Defects t 
BHA5YA 

Such objects of Sense perception as form the objects of 
desire are spoken of here as ‘ Colour and other objects whsu 
these are wrongly conceived, they set going Attachment, Hatred 
and Illusion Hence it is these objects that the man should seek 
to know (and understand m their true character) first of all Mheo 
the man knows the true character of these, his wrong notions m 

* PuTi Ms D read* which cives better leme 

Tl h«* been declared that one thould »et ande the notion of *1’ i“ 
regard to ihe Body etc which are fiot*Sout Now the Sutra ptoeeedi to 

describe with which of these lattertheprocrtaahoujd begin and ainee the 
process is much easier in regard so cneioal objecti the Sutra begins vidi 
these ‘PraioAihiane’ means true knowledge resulting from cootempUlion ' 
■—TSiparya 

■J 'Sadikifpa IS isp’ained by the Torpar}* •» meaning ‘wrong notion 
Vi^vatistha ipeeifics it futthe r as she noiioi, shat ’these tte good and des>« 
Meshings' 
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rcgstd to Colour etc , disappear When these have dRappeated, 
then he should seek lo know the things related to the Soul, such 
as the Body and the rest When the knowledge of these hasbeen 
attained, the notion of ‘l’ m re^d to things related to the Soul 
ceases forthwith Ihua, the man, aclii^ with his mind wholly 
unattached, either to eittrnal objects or “ objects related to the 
Soul, comes to be called * released ’ 

lNT3lW)liCTORV 8H3?VA 

The aulhor next proceeds to instruct us as to the propriety 
cfouriRnorinl certain aspects of things and pondering over 
certain others , and the next Sutra has got nothing to do with 
either the proving or the disptonog of thinps (as some peope 
have supposed) 

" Whet IS this inscructioo * ’ 

Sniro ^ 

Reiard for the obiect aa a whole hecomes the ceute ef 
□ electa 

DHhSYA 


Ihc leBarti or edmlcatiCR toe the object at a abole btinga 

about Datecta For inatance (m eoaneeboa with aeaual late), 

lot the Male, the concetvtuBef there'"’'' ” 

aoutc, oi honJ.se, (or theFenaale ah. ear...a.t.goitheM. e 

a. auch bacon., a touec. ol honjase A»J there ate la o aa^c 

mwluch the object (Male orFemalelcaa be c.nre.uJ o -(1) 

the aat.ct ct o.E.na, atfl ® abe tiSoWt'e or "P'" 

iL 'aarecrol a'ic , ' 

ejeaaod the aoae, one b, o"e , end the bsurat. e a.rec. 
lert.n. to the teeth or .be bp. berne •• -"d =" 
th,. three W.1 aaree. ,...o..«e. Ueatreand ' " 

,11 ewv V t,..,. tr, Va* tiAoided Tlie svoidance Ol the s»i(J objcct 
llwhichhaie . of it in the terms of its hinb% 

of lose iS to be done of so**""’"*’ , , , . , 

-es.bscoueetr.nsotabefe""''" "P 

bt,L,Lb. Mood. 

snA Lnh This W •* dissgieetble ijpect 

(.! tbl kntl t'beo one ,o,de.. a,er tb,. ..reel of the IbnC, 

. hudts.re»nJs(tachm<otfofiCce*W 
»>iich tij.-f«r.|Ur8 
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Thus then we find that there being tt\o aspects (agreeab3e 
and disagreeable) of each object, there IS one aspect (the agree- 
sble) t^hlch should be Ignored, while the other (the disagreeable) 
should be pondered over This is what is taught here Just as 
in the case of the poisoned food, while the food-aspect is meant 
to be acquired, the poison aspect is to be avoided * 

Eni of SetUon (7) 

Sectiok (2) 

Ss/ras -4-/7 

Deahni^ With Components and Composites 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

Now the Idealist, With a view to deny the Object, proceeds 
to deal with (and demolish) the ‘ Composite ’ t 
Ssfra 4 

“Apprehension and Non-apprehension being twofold, 
there arises doubt '* 

bhasya 

“Since there is apprehension of existent as well as non- 
exi'tent things, Apprehension i$ of two kinds , and since there 
18 non apprehension of existent ss well as nen-existent thin|s» 
non apprehension al<o is of two kinds § So that if we apprehend 

• The PeniuddAi Kmaik* — Ac s mstter of fact, for one who »eet» 
after Releaie, all things of the World, in all their aspecti, are equally to he 
avoided, an 1 are equally evil,— yet the author speaks of the two ‘aipeets’ lO 
regard to the ordinary Man of the World, v^ho becomes desirous of Release 
only after having gone through a life of emoymenc. 

t Sayl the TsJlftfrja — The Idealitt proceeds to deal nith the Comp®* 
site for the purpo e of demolishing it The conceptions (poLen of under 
the preceding futra are possible only when there 15 an object composed of 
several component parts But since there is no such object, how can there 
be any such conceptions ? It is with this vien that the Ideali t funspak*! 
proceeds to demolish the CompoMle and this v.e shall follow with the denial 
of the Atom So that the Composite and the Component Atom being bo'l' 

demolished, Idea would be the only thing left 

On this the PaTtlodiJitSome people have tried to get rid of the entire 
fsbnc of Instruction eitpounded under the preceding Sutra by denying the 
Comporitr, mthe abience whereof noneof the conceptions des ribedaboie 
are possible 

I There i» apprehension of the existent thing when vie see enter In the 
tank , there is also apprehertion of the non eziltent thing when vie perceive 
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l^fie ComfOSite.tlieteis d<mbt, 6intc Apprehension is of both 
in s — on tj,g other hand, if we do not apprehend the 
omiosite, then also there is doubt, Since non apprehension 
also «o{ both kinds. Ihus then, whether the Coniposite is 
apprehended, or not appiebcnded,— lo either case it does not 
btcorae free from doubt.** 

Ssfra 5 

. lie no doubt (in regard to the Composite), as 

• j existence has been established by reasons already explain- 
od before. 

UHASVA 

No doubt IS possible (in res»rd to the Composite), — ivby ? 
beesuse the reasons already explained before (under Su 2-l~33 
«<*!«) have not heen refuted, sc that it remains established 
t at there is such a thing as the Compoaile arising out of, and 
latinct from, tht, Componenii 

Ssira 6 

^ [ 0&;«(ljtin ] — “In that case, (we might as well say that), 
since the existence (of any such thing as the Composite) is 
imposiible, there can be no doubt (as to whether it exists 
or not) "• 

ohasya 

' No doubt IS possible That is, there cerumiy ij no such 
•fling as the CompoMte This is funhet explained (m the nest 

Swta) ” 

Sofru 7 

[Oijechen conlmeed]— 'Inasmuch as the components can- 
not reside either in the whole or in apart (of the Compo- 
s'le), It follows that there is no Composite ”t 
'*»Ki m the miiipe There i» o«n »|>i>reh«n»i<m of the eiiiteiit thing nhen 
do not perceive long buiicd tmuire, and th«e <« non ipprehennon of 
ihe nan eriitenS thing nhen ^e do not pejceivethe mhient J»f ^th»t 
'nhelher^'e ipptehenJ 111* Coiii|>o»iU»b«leotnOt,«hete i» dooU II lo iit 
txiitente or non caiilenCe —Tatf^ryj 

* Fhis Sulr> i» not found mite Piiti 5u.M« The .VjujanifiniBaNfta 
has omiUed ^1^ 

t Soiias 7 ind Sate not >» VmanStha.nor in any SO M» The, 
feondmlhtA'>-V««wr.if«-'dSe»nd \ih»n«h« alw siyt th.l they have 
beenr«gafdKias>*tn. From At 13hSt)a->*W(f titfiojm/' aUo it should 
•preir ihal lh<y ir* 'Sutr*’, 
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BHA§YA 

“As a matter of fact, each single component cannot reside 
m the entire Composjfe; (1) because both are not of the same 
dimension, and (2) because, in that case> there %rouId be no 
connection between the Composite and the other componenU 
Nor can the comporteni reside in only a part of the Composite, 
for the simple reason that the Composite has no ‘parts’ apart 
from the Components ” 

“If (in order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that 
It IS the Composite that subsists in the Components (and not the 
Components in ihc Composite), — [then our answer is as given m 
the following Sutra ] " 

SBlra 8 

[Objection continued]— “Inasmuch as it is not possible 
(for the Composite) to reside in them, — there can he no 
Composite “ 

BMA$YA 

"(fl) The entire Composite cannot reside in each one of the 
Components,— because they are of different sires ; and furthefi 
because in this manner the (Composite) object nould consist of 
a single component substance (and as such It would have to be 
regarded as eternal, which is absurd] (i) Nor can the Composite 
subsist in parts in all the components , as it has no other parts 
(except those same components) ” 

“From all this it follows that II is not right to entertain any 
doubts (as to whether the Composite exists or not), — the con- 
clusion doubtless is that there docs not exist any such thing as 
the Composite ” 

Sutra 9 

[Objection continaeJ] — "And since the Composite cannot 
reside apart from the Components (there can be no such 
thing as the Composi te) "* 

* V,$Y(n;tha notice* three interpretation* of this SQtra — (1) Ann the 
Bhasya (2) The Composite could not tuhsiit apart from the Componenti . 
as inthit cate it would be roo-enstenti — (3) For reaton* giren in the 
preceding Sutra the Composite could base no eaittence even apart from 
the Componenti . htnee it does notexiit at all 
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BHASVA 

* '‘There ftiti he no soch thing as the ‘CoinftoJiVe’— These 'J.ords 
(tave to be brought in how the preeeding Sulra The Coinfosite 
cannot reside apart froro the Cnmfonents, — (1) because it is net 
so perceived, and (2) because jft that case it would be eternal 
For these reasons it follows that these i» no suth thing as the 
Composite” 

SBirn W 

[Oiyechon contfnaet/]““Lftsay, the CoraposUe cannot be 
the same as the Componenta ”b 

BIJASVA 

" The Composite cannot be rcRafded as a mete quality of the 
Components why ?— because, ss shown aboie, there can be no 
connection of the asid quality with the oBnS^itd Components, 
and apart from the ywir/jed Compooenta, the quality is never 
psrceivtd , this last atgument being the same as that urged 
before the pteceiling SbIto) ” 

SmrB II 

[/4M»er— From the standpoint of the Si<frfAJnfo]-InMtiiueh 
as there Is no diversity in what IS one only, **'"’* “nnoling 

diversity cannot be applisdto it , so that there Is ro teem for 
the question pul by the Purvapahsi" 5 
I)IIA$YA 

There IS no room for the question-" Uses the Composite 
reside in the Components m it' cnttreiy. or only tn parts I —[as 


•Theecm«md.Pgotrt«DMi5-«»t|«tS“'t. .. found m Pur^. B 

I , L L ij >1. 

t T>ueSCiri« dneeled epift «hoK pttivM "h» held lV,e 
follovsmcview -''The Cemrost* i* on*T • «I«ht7 of the Corapowtitj, 
end .t 1, wilher sb.olinely d.ffcnot f,om them not ^.Wlmely non- 
ditlerent, itiit«hdifleicntM>d*on-drfl«K«tftnB.lh.m 

<tl Do the Compemni. »»<«••* mtheCwnpotUvJ md (J) If the Compose 
•ubS.itJin ihs Comp«<iKnW.d«»rt^*««“W«''"'J ot «r»H‘’The 
(11 li itwted hy the ffnlreUro for Uw umpW ttswn tbit no LogiCiin 

^^*^'ufnce ini only the p) IhH ttinraewdbyiht S.<i<i*drl«inlhl*5i-/w. 
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put by the Purvapal*sin under Su 7 ei seq] — A\hy ? — Because 
inasmuch cs there is no dicersiiy in what is one only, terms eenrot- 
ing diversity cannot be applied to it As a matter of fact, the term 
‘ir/sna’, ‘entire’, connotes, all members of a group consisting of 
several indmdaals, and the term ‘ ekadesaf ‘ a part connotes 
a few individuals out of several, so that both these terms, ‘entire*^ 
and ‘ in part ’ are connotatne of t/irersi/y , and as such the} 
cannot be applied to the Composite which, being a single entity, 
is devoid of diversity 

INTRODLCTORY BHA9YA 

Further, the PurvapakSm has argued that — ‘ The Composite 
cannot reside in parts in the Components, because it has no 
other ‘ parts ' (apart from the Components) ’ — but this is not 
right reasoning 

5o/ ra 12 

Even if there were other parts (of the Composite),* it 
could net subsist (in the Components) , hence the reasoning 
IS not right 

[ In support of the proposition that the Composite cannot 
subsist in the Components, or m its pans) the Opponent has pro* 
pounded the rea*on “ because the Composite has no other 
pans*’ butt even if ‘parts’ of the Composite were actually 
other than its Component, the meaning (of the Composite sub- 
sisting in part in the Component) would be that one part or 
Component subsists in another part or Component, — and not that 
the Composite sul sists in them If the Composite be accepted as 
being something different (from the Components), then,— e\en 
though It had ‘ parts’ other than its Components it would not 
mean the subsisting of the Composite and hence it would not 
mean that it i* m parts that the Composite subsists in the Com 
ponents, — so that th ere can be no force m the reasoning — ‘ Ix- 
• ihe \ia teat i c»d» ai tUo \ii\inStha, Tun 

BhS Ms 1 un ‘'<3 M» »nJ®sj Ms C l)ut''u Ms D Ihc AjujuJi 
■nd the rjiraO** rtid Mss of the I drlilM contain both 

In s lew, however, of the eaplinst on EiTvn in she BhaiTi 
should be accepted as ibe richt reading 

t d^<» not S>»e Cood lenie Fun Ma P reads 

vhich gi>es belter tense 
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<ause It has no parts apart from the Cotnponerts (the Composite 
subsists in parts in the Components) ” 

Question What is the meaning then of the su&sisfing (of 
the Composite m the Components) ? ’ 

^nsuier — What it means is that there is co existence (juxta 
position], consisting in the (elation of container and contained, 
between the one {Composite) and the many (Components) 

“ What IS the meaning nf the relalum of container nnii 
contained > ” 

It means that when between two things it is found that one 
•can have no existence apart from the other, ihe latter is called 
the ‘ container ’ , and as a matter of fact the Product can have 
no existence apart from its constituent cause but this is not the 
case with the constituents (which may exist apart from the pro 
duct) [So that what la meant by the Composite subsisting m 
the Components IS that it cannot exist apart from these Jitter] 

" But how can this be so in the case of eternal things 
(which have no cause) ’ ’ 

In thetr case we infer It from what we perceive in the case 
of non eternal things What you mean to a‘>)t is — ‘ how can 

there be the relation of container and contained in the case of 

eternal things ? ’—and out answer « that when we perceive in 
the case of non eternal things— substances and qualities— the 
relation of container and contained we infer from this that 
Similar relation exists in the case of eternal things also 

h'rom all that has gone before (under Sutras 4 12) follows 

that what has been prohibited (under Su 3)~for the benefit of 
the person seeking after the highest good— is the hmiing of regard 
/or ^iccU as a whole , and rt docs not mean that there is no such 
thing as the ComOoiire , just asm regard to Colour etc nhathas 
been prohibited is the wrong nohan of them , and the existence of 
Colour etc , themselves has not been denied 
INTRODUCTORY BH^§YA 

Under Su 2 . 1-34 thcSid«ffiBii(«« has put fonvard, m proof of 
the existence of the Composite, the argument that— if there were 
no Composite, there would be non apprehension of all things , 
and even though he has been answered by this, the PSroapakstn 

« asserts his contention Ihaving been reminded of the pceiious 

arguments by the reference to themm&i 4 2 Si 
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Ssi-v 13 

“ The perception of things would be possible , just like 
the perception of the mass of hairs by the person of dim 
vision ” 

BHA§YA 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that the man whose vision is 
dimmed does not percene each single hair, and jet he does 
perceive the mass cf hair , similarly though each single Atom 
mav not be perceived, jet it would be quite possible to perceive 
a mass of atoms Thus the perception that vve have of things 
(and which the Siddhantin has put forward as inexplicable 
except by the assuming of the Compouie as apart from the compo- 
nent atoms) really pertains to the masies c/ Atoms (and not to 
any such thing as the Composite) ' 

Sutra 14 

The efficiency (distinctness) and dulness (indistinctness) 
of the perception is due to the efficiency and dulness of the 
sense organs but these never go beyond the range of their 
respective objectives and they cannot operate upon what is 
not their objectives 

This efficiency and dulness of the Sense organs are la 
reference only to their respective objectives , and it is from this 
that there follows the distinctness and indistinctness of the per 
ceptions That 18, however efficient the %isual Organ may be 
come. It can never apprehend oJoor which is not the special 
object of visual perception and however dull it may become it 
cannot fail to apprehend its own object Isow (turning to the 
case cited bj the Opponent) there may be some person who, 
having his vision dimmed, does not perceive the hair singly, 
while he does perceive the mass of hair and yet both (the single 
hair and the mass of hair) are perceived by the person whose 
vision is not dimmed [But in all cases the man s eyes apprehend 
the Hair, either singly or in mass, which is an object perceptible 
through that organ] Atoms on the other hand, are bejond 
the reach of the sense organs, they never become objects of 
perception through the organs, they are never apprehended bv 
any sense-organ , — under the circumstances, if the Mass qf 
Atoms were perceived, (through sense-organs) it would mean that 
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tile organs have operated upon Something which is not their 
ooject at all, for (according to the C^onent) there IS no other 
0 jcct except Atoms (and Atoms ate absolutely imperceptible) 
bn that what the Opponent asserts (m 8 u U) tomes to mean 
t St when the Atoms, being massed, become perceived, they 
tMiounce their impsrceptibility,>-anilwhea being disjoined, they 
ai 0 be perceived, they cease to be objects perception through 
y the Sense organs Atl this would be entirely absurd, except 
cn the supposition that a new object is produced (when the Atoms 
econie massed) From all this it follows that what forms the object 
0 perception is an object distinct (from the component Atoms), 
It might be urged that Svjiai forms the object of perception 
« merely the mass (uf the Atoms themselves)" But this would 
not be right, for 'Mass’ isonlyof the nature of conjanction 
comDiiKibon , and the eonjowfion of things that arc themselves 
imperceptible can never be perceived . hence the explanation 
propounded would be highly impniper As* matter of fact, the 
Mass’ laonly iAeeonjunclton Of comAinoJion tif stviral fAinjs , 
and when we perceive a conjunction— as that this thing is in 
conjunction with that thing’,— it is only the conjunction of 
ll'mgs that ate themselves perceptible, and never that of things 
bejond the reach of sense organs .—hence the explanation put 
forward cannot be right Further in the case of tilings petesp- 
tiblc through the sente organs, if they fsiUo be perceived, there 
IS always found tome thing, m the thape of an obstruction, that 
serves to prevent the perception [and we do not find any such 
thing as should prevent ourperceivmgof the Atoms, if they were 
rsfccptible] Ii follows from all this that the non perception of 
single Atoms cannot be due to the inefficiency of the sense 
organs , just as the non aj^ehension of Odour etc , through the 
Eye cannot be due to the inefficiEncy of that organ 
JSiifra IS 

The difficultlca m connection with Composilei and Com- 
PonenU would continue till the total negation of all things 
BHASTa 

The Opponent has pointed out rlifficuUie’i in ihe way m 
which the Composite may subsist in its Components, and has, on 
that ground, denied the existence of the Composite But the 
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components (the pieces that go to make up the Jar, eg) also have 
their own component parts , and the said difBculties would be 
applicable to the way in which the Component ma} subsist in its 
own component parts , so that, these difficulties should either 
lead us to deny the existence of all things, or they would lead us 
on and on to the mere Atom, which has no component parts , — 
and either of these contingencies would mean that there does not 
exist anything that could be the object of perception, (the Atoms 
being imperceptible) , — and in the absence of all objects of per 
ception, there could be no Perception , — and jet the denial of the 
subsistence of the Composite in its Components is supposed to 
be based upon facts of ordinary perception Thus, when this 
denial (of the subsistence of the Composite etc ' ultimatelj leads 
to the denial of its ser j basis (m the form of Perception), it must 
be regarded as striking at Its own >ery roof [Hence the fact 
urged by the Siddhlntin under Su 2 1'34, remains, that if there is 
no Composite there can be no Perception at all ] 

Suira 16 

But as a matter of fact — 

The total dental of at( things cannot be right for the 
Atom remains 

BH\$YA 

As a matter of fact, however, the (Opponent's) denial of thing* 
based upon the difficulties in connection with the subsistence of 
components and their parts, would cease at the Atom , it cannot 
lead to the total dental of all things. Because the Atom has no 
component parts , and difficulties based upon the dividing of 
things into their component parts mast end at the thing than 
which there is nothing smaller For instance, when we proceed 
to divide a clod of earth, into parts, w e get at smaller and smaller 
particles , and this division must come to an end at that piece 
than which, there could be no smaller piece, and which is (on 
that account) the smallest piece possible , and it is that very 
thing than w hich ther e is nothing smaller which we call ‘Atom • 

* It IS only for the sake of aTgiimeot that the tivo contingeoeiea have 
been not forward in the precediOK Satra It la now shown that the deual 
of the Composite can lead only to the pottulating of the Atom , and as thi» 
la injperc?ptible, the PurvapakaaTiew would do away with all Perccplio" 
as urged by the StddSanlin, Under Su 2>1«34. 
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Soiro i7 

Or [the Atom may be defined as] that which is hejond 
the Diad 

BHA$TA 

As accorditip to the I*uTva[akBa (a) there nould be no end to 
the division o( thmEs intn their component particles, and tS) all 
things would come to consist of cquall> innumerable component 
substances, — there could be no such tiunu as the Dietd * 

End c/ Scciron (2l 

Section (3) 

(Ss/ras }8~25i 

Rriafding the Atom betni aiMoot pnr/* 
tNTRODlCTORY I»HA§YA 

The Nihilist, holding the victv that all things are non- 
existent urges the following atgumentt — 

Sriea 18 

[OSjeelion “ There can be no such thing (as the indivi- 
sible Atom), as it is surely pemeated by AbSs a 
BlU$YA 

‘ T/iereeanfisflosufbtWfiMthe imyarUte eternal Atom, 
— Why }— Beeuuir It IS sare/ypermeoJerf both inside 

and outside the Atom must l-c surrounded bv Akaia pemented 




• The term IibIi hmaUy dumembentieCt hss ccrae u> me«n the 

n.»d The point IS that unless tome end n pflituliUd in the process of 
division .11 tbmRswouW consist of equally innumerable particles which 
wouli mean that the mauntain is of the same site as 'he gram of sen 

t The theot) of the whoU wo»W emanating from ihc Noid has been 

disposed of under Sutras 4 1 Ulo T The hipolbeais taken up non ;a 

diit *11 18 mete Fold And m course of the refuiation of this hypotheiis 

the Author proceeds to show tttt there do e« leertsm thinpa that are devoid 
ftfpatta thisiubjeethe.ojrnmWfalaequeoce’ot^'®"'*^’®'' ** 

in the foregoing section thattheie is awdia thing oS the CompatiM «iiiip«se 


of Component parts , , t-h- 

Ailvanathamlrodueesthe section with die fotlowmB remstis -loe 

present Bcction IS introduced viitha Vievetoestabluh the eiiitence o 

inPorlite Atom, m answer lo the view thst the wotld being a I ®'‘' 

he no such thing as the Atom on whi«ii the -whole argument of the^iddhinta 

in the foregoing seclion »s based 


N B It 
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by it ; and being so permeated, it must be made up of parts ; and 
being made up of parts, it must be non-eternal ”* 

Satra 1 9 

'*0e else, Akas'a would be not all-perrading " 

DHASYA 

" If It IS not admitted (that the Atom is permeated by 
AisSa), then itjyould mean that there js no AkSsa inside the 
Atom , so that Akaia would cease to be all-pereaJing*' 

Ssira 20 

[Answer] — Inasmuch as the terms ‘ inside ’ and ‘out* 
side’ are denotative of other constituent causes of the Pro- 
duct, — they cannot apply (o the case of the Atom, which is 
not a * product ’ 

BHA§VA 

When one uses the term ‘inside’ fin regard to an object). 
It stands for that constituent (pan) of it which is hidden (from 
view) by other constituents , and the term ' outside * is applied 
to that constituent (part) which hides the others , and which it 
self IS not hidden (from view) And [since both these terms are 
applied to parts or consjifoen/ erases], these can apply only to 
such objects as arc products , they can never apply to the Atom, 
because it is not a product , the Atom not being a prodaet, the 
terms ‘ inside ' and ‘ outside ' cannot apply to it , and the 
object to which these terms are really applicable is only * 
product [composed] of the Atom, and not the Atom itself , because 
the Atom is the name of that than which there is nothing 
smaller 

Sutra 21 

It is by reason of the pervasion of Sound and of Conjunc- 
tions, that Akas'a is regarded to he all-pervading t 

• Tb« real point of thi* objection, ■» the Ydlfiaryapomti out, it that 
if the Atom I* made up of p»m, It* existence will be open to the same 
diRicultieaas those that hare been *1101711 to beset sny ocdinatf Compoaite, 
so that the inevitable conclUiioo could only be that the Atom la aa non- 
existent as an ordinary thing — and that mthtrg 11 exutent, all ii I’eiJ 

t The rdtporjfl expoiinda the compound mboth iraya— ( 1 ) rervasioa 
of Sound and of Conjunction*, and ( 2 ) Pervasion of the Conjunctioni of ^ 
Sound*’. The Bkaya ha* adopted die former. 

The Vartik* reads the Sutra •* u'ltiTiiM etc 
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BHA^YA 

As a matter of fact, Sounds, that are produced any^vhere.are 
found to pervade in Akuia, and subsist in it , — simiUtly the 
Conjunctions that take place, — with Minds, with Atoms, and 
with their products,— are also found to pervade in AkSsa , not a 
Single corporeal object is ever found to be disjoined from Akaia 
From these two facts it follows that AkaSa cannot but be alU 
PtriKiJin^ 

Ssira 22 

'Absence of Transfigurations', ' Uno^structiveneis' 
and ‘ All-pervasiveness ’ are the properties of Akas'a * 
BHASYA 

There is no Iran^fi^uratim (or displacement) caused in Aka'sa 
by things moving in it or striUng against it , as there is in 
Water by the piece of wood passing through it , — and what is the 
reason for this I the reason for this lies in the fact that Aksia 
IS not made up of pacts Secondly, >liaao offers no obstruction 
10 thinga moving in it or etriking against it , that is, it does not 
counteract that quality of the thingjvhich causes its motion 
and why IS this So ’—It IS because < 4 i(aSa IS net tangible. It « 
only under contrary conditions, —i e , m the case, of such objects 
as aretnade up of parts and arc tangible, — that we find obstruc- 
lion ; and certainly you cannot attribute it to a substance where 
th«se conditions ate not present 

Further, the character of ‘ product ’ must be denied to the 
''cm, because It would mean lliat the component parts of the 
iotn are smaller than the Atom , »f the Atom were tnade up of 
irts, these parts should be smaller than the Atom, — whj? — 
‘Cause It II always found that there is a difference of size bet- 
Wft the Cause and Its Product , it is for this reason that the 
irts of the Atom would have to be smaller than the Atom, as 
'c A tom that is made up of component pins must be a 

ThiiS'urra acticipaiesthefollowineobrection —If AVJ'i li itally 
II 1, niierted uedei the forecoins ihen it »hould ofler 

Wrueti«o to things moving in »t, ind »t should undereo chans'* >n 

by suchob]tcts , St we find us the case of wster , IS no luth pheno. 
''**'^*' fovid to tike plier, AkMa eaanot b« ill-pervsdmg 

of the reply ss that this reasoning would be ill iighl, if 

W also, like ster, ,, jjj up *£ pam, sftd tangible. 
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Product * It IS for this reason that we deny the fact of the 
Atom being a Product 

Lastly, the non-eUrnahty of products is due to the dismem 
berment of its constituent cause, and not to ‘ permeation hy 
Ahsia ' (as he'd by the Opponent, in Su 4 2-18) e g , when the 
clod of earth is destroyed, it is so by reason of the dismember 
ment of its component parts, and not by the entering into it of 
Akaia 

Sutra 23 

[The Nihilist ] — "But the Atom must be made np of com 
ponent parts , because it is only corporeal objects that have 
shape '' 

bhA§ya 


“As a matter of fact, shape belongs to only such things as are 
limited and tangible, — such shapes as triangular, rectangulari 
square, and globular, and this ‘shape is only a particular 
arrangement of component parts. — Atoms also are endowed 
with the globular sAupe , hence these must be made up of com 


ponent parts ”t 


Sotra 24 


“Also because they are capable of conjunction [Atoms 
must be mads up of component parts] ’’ 

BHA$YA 


‘ When an Atom comes between two other Atoms and be- 


comes conjoined to them, it brings about separation between 
them , and from this separation it is inferred that the interven* 
ing Atom is conjoined, in its foTcpatt, with the Atom lying 
behind it, and, in its aft parts, with the 4tom appearing m 
front of It , and these fore and aft parts are the ‘component 


parts’ of the Atom Similarly when the At 
joined in all its parts, it must be regarded as 
parts all over ’’ 

‘ INTRODl/CTORY BHA5YA 


om becomes con 
having component 


[The Bhasya answers the arguments of the Nihilist as 
follows] — 

• The right -eadirg for Sa'tKWI.is Sg 

t The I arliJhi ind y livanatbt eonstiue the Sutra *9 propounding l»o 
reaions —‘The Atom mu*l be made up of components — (a) became it u 
corporeal and (W became » hat ihape * 
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Consequently these cannot set aside the fact of Atoms being 
impartite 

Further, as a matter of fact, it is possible for the division of 
an object to completely destroy that object , hence it is not 
possible to carry on the process of division till the disappearance 
of the object 

If there were an ifl/inife repress (such as is involved in the 
Opponent’s arguments), it would mean that in every object there 
are endless component substances , so that (a) there should be no 
conception either of diverse dimensions, or of gravity,— and (t) 
after the dismemberment of the component parts of the Atom, 
the Composite and the Component would have to be regarded as 
of equal d imension 

Eni ecfion (3) 

Section (4) 

(Sa/ftM 26 - 37 ) 

Refutation of Ike Denial of the External World 
INTHODt-CTORY BHi^SYA 

[The Bauddha Ideilist says)— ‘ You take jour stand upon 
Cognitions, and then go on to assert that the objects of these 
Cognitions exist , but all these Cognitions are wrong notions If 
these were right notions, then atone could the proper examina- 
tion of Cognitions enable «s to form an idea of and comprehend 
the real character of their objects * 

Snira 26 

[Paroapaksa] — “As a matter of fact, however, when we 
come to analyse things by our reason, we fail to apprehend 
their real character , and this non apprehension must be 
like the non apprehension of the ’ cloth ’ after the yarns 
have be en abstracted *’t 

• The foregoing two lectionshave proved that all ordinary things 
made up of component parts and that the Atom is not lo rnade up —we are 
nowledontodiseuvathe questron as to whether or not external objects 

exist It IS only when eitemal things exist that there Can be any occasion 

for considering whether or not they are composites 

I cf BfluddAafearifcj— f=tid-i|riRprr i n. 

oliTT tFlfirar II 

Satish Ch %idySbhussn8 6ndsin this Sutra an echo of the A/ddAyemi*'’ 
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BH^SYA 

When we come to analyst each jatn in the Cloth.—as ‘this 
>5 a jam’, ‘this is another jam’, and so forth,— we fail to 
petceive m n anything else besides the jams, which could he the 
real object of the notion of * Cloth and since w e dn not 
pcrceire things as the) are ntdinanlj conceued of, it follows 
that no such things (as the Cloth) exist . so that the Clo/?i being 
non existent, if there is a notion of * Cloth it must be a w rong 
notion , similarlj with all things*'* 

Sofro 27 

{■Sii/rfAiJnJnJ — ^The reason propounded is invalid , as il 
Involves self contradiction 

If an analysis ' of things b> reason is possible, then it is 
not t^rue that the real nature of things IS not ipprehended , if, 
th hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, 

en there can be no analjsii or «crutin\ of things bj tea»on So 
' ^ that “ there IS anal) SIS of things bj reason— and 

' 9 r**l nature of things is not apprehended imoUes a contra* 
ictiotimterms We hate explained all this under Su 4 2 I', 

'* it hasheen pointed out that— the dtfficul'ies iti coanec 
lion With Composites and Components would continue till ihe 
total negation of things ’t 

Sfilru 28 

^ne noti-apprehension (of the whole) Bpatt (from its 
P9rts) is due to the fact that il suhsuls in these 
RII^^VA 

4s a matter of faa, the Troduti sulisuts is cunumed, in 
ds Causes , it u for this rea'on that it « not apprehended apart 
irora these latter , there IS separste apprehension onlj when the 
toniratj happens to be ihe case . ihat is iwoihm.es ate lepira* 
l^jj ^piehendsd only when one IS not contained in the other 

"^htre 11 jiu Cloth »r*rt fwra the yum there n.n» y»in •?»« Irem 
10 On up to Aiotns nC oUo »» eirnoi retccirc llie 

'“shamter H.ne* fwm Atom uprrstd* noObject.x.ui 

t ttheniho real njture of » thins M wit eoifirr'btriJeJ h»r» on iheic 
. *"*'>“’*>1 nbj m»crn ? {A>irc*td» the«iv«t)t<t of Ihirci pul fot^trJ 

^Prenent undfi the pretrOioj Ram) theriT«ctii of inilji rj rouil 
I? n point , if II dnl not tb<nlheOi»<l wouIJ beerr’e imiret 

‘“■'.tic etc etc tipoinieOeiitbtfote— T ap r;>i 
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Then Again, the analysis of things by reason does lead to the 
distinct apprehension of things, — as is found in the case of Atoms 
which are imperceptible , that is, that which is percened bj the 
senses, when it comes to be analysed, is sure!) recognised as 
different (from the impercepiible Atoms) * 

Sulra 29 

In reality, things are cognised by means of the Instru- 
ments of Right Cognition f ' 

BHA5YA 

When things arc analysed by reason, what sort of apprehen 
Sion of the real nature of things we haie, and how we base it, — 
and also what sort of apprehension we do not have and how we 
do not have it, — all this is knovcn through »hat we can ccgnise 
by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition In fact, the very 
* analysis of things by reason ’ consists of ^^h3t is cognised by 
means of the Instruments of Right Cognition , as it is only such 
cognitions that pervade through all Scriptures and all actions, is 
also all activities of Uvtng beings It i» only when one comet to 
examine things hj his reason that he comes to determine that a 
certain thing exists and another thing does not exist And such 
an examination or analysis does not warrant the conclusion that 
nothing existsl 

Sulra 30 


By reason of the possibility and impossibility of proofs 
[the PSroapaksa alleiatton becomes onteaallel 

bha?ya 

Under the circumstances, the allegation “ nothing exists ’ 
in untenable — ^^hy ? — By reason of the possibihly and impossibiUlS 


• In the caie of ordinarily percept bic compoiitei end component-" 
where both ere perceptible, e g Ihe cloth and the yarns —it may be difficult 
to apprehend the eoropoivte as distinct from Its parts But when it comes 
to the composite thing whose components are atoms the distinct appre 
hension becomes qvute easy , the composite beinj; perceptible while the 
component is not perceptible —Tatparya 

t Thi» Sutra is meant to show that e>en tn the esse of ordinary thmgSi 

where the composite and its components are both perceptible we do hare 

the distinct apprehension of things in their real character —Tdlpar>a 
I The Tulporya construes thia last sentence with the r-’*— ~ 

I, b.t»t » con.tn.. .t «.ll. 11.= for.so,™ Bha„i, 

Of the next5i<trfl follows from lU scry eonswuelion 
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</pro^s That is.jf proof is available in support of the allegation 
that nothing exists”, then the allegation becomes self con- 
demned If, on the other hand, no proof 13 available in support 
uf the allegation , how can it be established ’ If it can be establish- 
ed without proofs, then why cannot the assertion “all things 
«m ” be regarded as established ? 

Sstraa 31-32 

[Tlie Ideohsl ohjeets to what has been sati in Su JO] — 

The notion of reality in regard to the ‘Instruments of 
R>Sht Cognition ’ and ‘ ohiects cognised ’ (by means there 
<if I is similar to the notion of the reality of dreams and the 
objects dreamt of , (Sa 31)— or, it may he likened to the 
notions of reality in regard to Magical phenomena imaginary 
«Uics in the Air, and the Mirage 

BIUSYA 

In Dreams, no objects arc existent and yet we have the 
Roiion of realitj in regard to them . similarl> neither Instru 
ments of Cognition’ nor ‘Objects of Cognition ate really 
existent, yet we have the notion of reality m regard to ‘ Inscru 
ttients of Cognition ' and ‘ object* cognised bj means there 
of [And It IS not so in Dreams only, in the waking condition 
tlso, we have several such notions of reality in regard to things 
fiot really existent , e 4 , magical phenomena etc , etc I’ 

5Gfri3 33 

[Ansiver J — Since there is no reason fin support of it), the 
Proposition (of the Opponent) cannot be regarded as 

eslablished 

BHA§\A 

As a matter of fait, there is no reason m support of the view 
'hat the notion of 'Instruments' and Ohjeets of Cogni- 
tion ate like the notion of reality in rcgaid to things dreamt of, 
snd u is not like the cognition of ihinCs during the waking 
state ” ,— and since there is no such reason, the Proposition can- 
*'ot be regarded as estabh'hed In fact, there is no reason to 
*bo\v that what ate cognised during dreams arc non-existent 
things Inasmuch as th»nj:s dreamt of arc not perceived when 
the man wakes up, (they must be regarded as non-<xirf<flt) — * 
[Accordme to this reasoning of yoursl inasmuch aswe do sppte- 
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hend the things cognised during the naking state, the existence 
of these cannot be denied ; if, from the fact of our not appre* 
hending, on waking, the things cognised in dreams, you infer 
that these things are not existent, — then it follows that the 
things that we do apprehend when awake, are existent, because 
they ore apprehended , so that the reason you put forward in 
proof of the unreality of things dreamt of) is found to have the 
power of proving a conclusion contrary to your tenets It is only 
when the existence of things can be inferred from their appre- 
hension, that you can infer their non.cxistence from their non- 
apprehension* And if under both circumstances (of dream as 
well as of waking) things were equally non-existent, then non 
apprehension could have no power at all (of proving anythin?) , 
when, for example, there IS non-percepiion of Colour when the 
lamp 18 absent, what justi 6 es oor attributing the non-perception 
of Colour to the absence o! the l^mp is the fact that the Colour 
18 existent, t (and would have been perceived if the lamp were 
there) 

Further, you have to show cause for the diversity that is 
found in dfeam-co|nttions , eg , one dream is beset with dread, 
another with joy, and yet another IS devoid of both, while at 
times one docs not dream of anything at all According to the 
theory under which 'he dream cognitions arc due to real causes, 
the said diversity can be explained as being due to the diversity 
m those causes § 

Suti’n 34 

Like Remembrance and Desire, the cognition of objects 
in dreams also— 

• The light readiiig i* st 

found JO Pun B , and countenanced by the Varltka 

\\e can attribute Che non perception of colour to the absence of the 
lamp only if we Inon that colour laeaiatent and would have been perceived 
if the lamp ""e there If all ihinya were alvvaj.— during dreams a$ well aa 
during the waking state— non existent, then Iheir non perception could not 
prove anything »t *11 . »* ‘hat case «e could have ro such nolion as that 
*jf It existed, it would have been perceived’. 

j Th»a explanation cannot be arailable fer the Idealiit, foruhorn there 
IS no real Object at all 
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BIIASYA 

hcsfar ili ohjeel something thol has hetn pretiiously apprehend' 
ed (this has to be added to complete the Sutra] Just as Remem- 
brance and Desire have for their objects previously apprehended 
things, and arc incapable of lending support to the denial of the 
reality of such things, — so in dreams also the cognition of things 
has for its object things that have been prcMouslj apprehended , 
hence these also do not justify the notion that no such things 
exist Thus in reality the Dream-eognition is alftsys one that has 
Its object previously perceived in the waking state , and 
when the sleeping man who has seen a dream wakes up, he recog- 
nises the dream cognitions as his own the idea in Ins mind being 
this IS what I saw in my dream ’ And u is only in relation to 
(»nd in companson with) the said uaiing ct^nition that we come 
to the conclusion that the Dicam-cognition n unreal That is 
tty, when on waking one recopnnes the Dream cognition— Rs 
* this IS what I saw in my dream ’—it is the recognition that 
leads him to the conclusion—’ my cognition ol thinRs in the 
dream is unreal’ If there be no difference between the two, the 
proof becomes meaningless , that is, he for whom there is no 
difference (nn the point nf reality) between the waking and the 
dream cognition, for him the pfool or reason,— that the notion 
of Instruments and Objects of Cognition is hkt the nutions o 
\nadream' (Bo 31)— can have no meaning for he has 
denied the very bieis of such an allegation the idea of a thing as 
’''hat it IS not (i. « 3 wrong notion) is always based upon « tea! 
original (counterpart) .eg, the conception of the piUar, which 
IS not man, as ' man ’ is always based upon a real oriEinal , « « 

until the original, the real mnn, has been perceived, one 

no conception of ‘ man ’ in regard to what isnrf man Similarly 
the conception of things in 9 dream, — such as I hav's seen an 
'hphant’, ‘ I I,avc seen a mountain .—can only rest on the basis 
of some real counterpart (the cognition of tea! elephants and 
mountung) * 

Such being the case, — 


* Unless one his hsd s pterions cOBn't*®" “I '''* ”*1 object, h* 
no wrong coneeptione in regard •• >t 
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Sutra 35 

The destruction of Wrong Apprehension follows from 
True Knowledge , just as there is destruction of the concep- 
tion of things during a dream, on waking 
BHA5YA 

When one has the conception of ‘ man ’ in regard to the 
Pillar, this IS * n rong apprehension — being the apprehension of 
the thing as Mhat It is not. whereas when, m regard to the 
Pillar one has the conception of ' pillar’, this is ‘ True Know- 
ledge ’ ; — and what IS set aside bv ‘True Knowledge* is the 
wrong i4ppreAension, not the Objed , — the generic character of 
‘ object ’ being common to the Man and the Pillar * Just as 
when the man wakes up, the cognition that he has set aside the 
conception of things that he had during the dreamr*ond not the 
* object ' in general Similarly in the case of magical phencme- 
na, imaginary cities and mirage, we have the cognition of things 
as what they are not , and these wrong apprehensions also are 
set aside, in the manner described above, by ' True Knowledge '■ 
which does not set aside the fact of the cognitions having some 
sort of an ohjeettoc coanterpcrl As a matter of fact, in the case of 
magic etc , also, the \\rongApprchension has always got some basis 
in reality , for what happens in what is called 'magic is that the 
man equipped with the necessary appliances, takes up a rcaj 
substance similar to that whose illusion he intends to produce, 
and in regard to this real sobsiance, he brings about the wrong 
apprehension in another p«r*ion — in the case of the ‘ Imaginary 
City what happens is that cither Snow or some such real 
substance actually comes to assume the shape of a city, and 
hence, from a distance, people come to conceive of it as * City ’ . 
that this is what reall) happens is proved by the fact that the 
illusion does not appear when there ts no such substance as the 
said Snow similarly again when the Sun’s rays coming into 
contact with the heat radiating from the Earth's surface, begin to 
flicker, there arises the notion of ’ water ’ in regard to it, by 

reason of the i«rception of the common quality of (flickering), 

• When wc »ul)*€qu«»ily eome to rteognite the pillat ■» ‘pillai, » 1 * 

that this prove* 11 that our former eo^wnoiiof it was wrong not that the 
'man' (as which the piilarhad been formerly apprehended) is non-exutent 
nor that the fo-tner cORnition had no elutrtiie counterpart at all 
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that this IS so is proved by the fact that when the man draw? 
near, or when the Sun’s rays are not there, there is no such 
illusion Thus We find that >n the case of every Wrong Appre» 
hcnsion there IS some tort of real entity at the bottom some, 
where, and no Wrong Apprehension is entirely baseless We 
also find that there is a clear difference in the character of 
the two cognitions, — i>is (a) that of the magician and his 

audience (the former regarding the magic phenomenon as unreal, 
®nd the latter believing It to be real) ( 6 ) that of the man at a 
distance and of one who is neat at hand, the former regarding the 
imaginary city ’ and the ' miragic water ’ as real, while the 
atter has no idea of such things at all , and (c) that of the sleep- 
ing man and of the waUng man All this diversity would be 
'nexpUcahle if everything were non existent and as such entirely 
'vichout any name or character 

Ssifo S6 

I Having Jispotiil cf the IJeafisl, i^ho, tthile denying t/ia reality 
'‘/the External IVoftJ, admits the IJea,'— the Autficr next fekes up 
In* Niftifijj, idAq denies ihelJea ofroj— In the same manner, the 
**Uterce of the ' Apprehension ’ also (cannot be denied) , be- 
cause we actually perceive its cause, as also ils real existence 
BHAm 

lust as the existence of the ‘object’ of Wrong Apprehen- 
sion cannot be denied, so that of the Apprehension Itself cannot 
be denied why ? — (a) because we actually perceive its cause, 
Slid ( 6 ) because We actually perceive Its real existence , (a) as a 
flatter of fact, We are actually cognisant cf ihe cause cf Wrong 
Apprehension; and (W Wrong Appiehcnsiou abo is found to 
appear in every person, and is actually cognised as such, being, 

U 16, distinctly cognisable. From all this it follows that 
Wrong Apprehension actually exists 

t And when even IFroJig Apprehension is real, Right Appre- 
tension IS all the mote so] 


Saira SI 

Wfcng Apprehension has a double character, based upon 
^he difference between the real ohject and the counterpart.* 


Ths Baudi^lia irgiMS that since ttie obiect of Wroac ApprctieDSion is 

hoinititent thatefRjjhtApprchcMHHiaiMJBiU't be ran exuHnt This 
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BHA$yA 

The ‘ real object ’ is the PiWjr, and the ‘counterpart’ is 
the Man , and vihenevcr there is a wrong apprehension of the 
Pillar as ‘ Man both of these— the real object and the counter 
part — are manifested in it quite distinctly, and the misapprehen 
Sion IS due to the perception of their common properties — 
similarly there is misapprehension of the Flag as a line of cranes, 
of a piece of slone as « pii*eon In fact, Wrong Apprehensions are 
possible only tn regard to similar objects, because they are 
brought about by the perception of common properties (belonging 
to two or more similar objects) (For these reasons, he for 
whom everything is without name and form — according to such 
a person there can be no possibility (of Urong Apprehension) 

As regards Odour and such other objects of Cognition, the 
notion of ‘ Odour ' etc , (i e , of the things in their own charae 
ter)— which would be regarded (by the Opponent) as Urong 
Apprehension, — must, in fact, be regarded as True Apprehen 
tion , for the simple reason that m the case of these Cognitions, 
there are no two things involved—m the shape of the real object 
and its counterpart —nor is there the perception of any property 
common to two or mote things 

From all this u follows that the allegation that — “ the con 
ceptions of the Instruments and the Objects of Cognition are 
wrong "—IS not right 

End of Section 

Section (S) 

(Sutras 38 - 49 ) 

The Decelopment of True Knowledge 
INTOODUCTORY BHA§\A 

It has been said above that when there is True Knowledge ol 
the causes of Defects, there follows the cessation of the notion d 

u wbal the present Stira lraverf«» The ides it that the object of tSrooS 
Apprebensiott alto IS not entirely nwi-eaistenl I What forma the object of 
Wrong Apprehension hat s diial character— that of the real object 'Pillar 
end alio that of the counterpart Man’.end though in the character of 
‘man’ the object la non-^xultra itiareallyrxiirenf in the character of PiWat 
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‘I Now the question 8«ses — How k True Knowledge brought 
about ?* 

S9(r'a 38 

[True Knowledge proceeds] from the practice of a parti- 
cular form of meditation t 

DHA$\A 


When the Rlind having been abstruLtcd (withdrawn) from 
the Sense-organs, is kept steady by an elTort tending to concen* 
tration,^ — the contact that takes place between tbis Mind and the 
Soui, and which is accompanied by a conscious eagerness to get at 
the truth, is what is called * Meditation ’ § During this medita- 
tion, no cognitions appear in regard to the objects oi the senses 
from the practice Ilf the said Meditation proceeds True Know- 
ledge 


INTBODlCTOriY BHAS^A 

(Oijee/ion]—” It has been said that (fafinj “AfeJilaiion no 
wjmhcins atoeai* in reiard lo the ebjeets 0/ iht sensts , but— 

• TlirTeUbtr'^ihe EtteriMlWotlJ and of Cojmi.eni hannS bein 
«»tabU»hed, the Author reveru W ''hat "as Mid under Sutfj* ♦ 2-1 et IM in 
conneeiionnith the Ciuie* «( Defect* where the fte-eeia ''•a* desctibad 

'^laeannol be regutded as agflieient {of thepurposei ftf the ennuirei aa 
the True Knotvledge therein described cannot do ft'aj with tuch illusiani 
•id wfsflg(ippfjjj,n»,ans*8eteo{ the nawte n( Direct Apprcheniion — 

hence itbeeOfneinefleiMryto describe euih True tJW 'ledge be of 

thecharaetet of Direct Appreheimon—Penn'difii 

Thi. IS the pattisvilic foim of Twe Kno'vUdee thit » tef etrtJ to by 
theriuestion with which the SJwjVrt introduce* the sulta -l aMAnwaan 
Vilvanathe adds-Thc Knowledge pcodoced hy the Senpture* 1* 
mainetiwry, like all cngoilion*. 60th*i"h«»i‘ew*eatoe*iit wrong nouons 

would again continue to appear and mtanclc Ae Soul Hence ii ecomes 

necessary to explain the process hy uhishthe said TTue Knowledge may e 
developed and amplified and rendered capable of puUms an end, ooce tor 

all. to all possibility of wiongiiolioni eppeanngegsm J 

+ The .fact teadmg of this Sutra « uncertam SO. hU H and 
V.shvsnith* read a. m the ed.i.on Pur. Sd M. 

^(whKh 1* appatently wtoitB) , thoTotperyn «ad. 

though the NyayelufinifcardAe read* a* m the Vi* edit^O » Ht <11 h w - 

ever readt-fR^[Jsn^?lSwWilKdltRIfI.(*) I 

5 Ey 'coneeniration' i» meant the leepinc of the boul wit in its own 

abode mthe lotus of the heart Aa tueh eoncentralion is pteieut alto 
during dtep sleep «e base the additional qujliEcaUon which it tccompa- 
Olid by tU ’—which excludes Deep Sleep —ToIf’a'J ’ 
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Sutra 39 

This IS not possible (A) Because certain objects are 
extremely powerful ” — 

bha§ya 

In some cases, Cognitions wtU appear, even in the 
absence of any wish on the part of the person , so that what has 
been asserted cannot be right why >— because eeriam objects 
are extremeb powerful As a matter of fact, we find that some- 
times, even though the man has no wish for the LOgni«ing, the 
cognition does appear, as we find ifv.the case of the thundering of 
the clouds and such things (which we cannot help hearing even 
against our wish) So that the said paiitenlar kmJ of meJitatton 
cannot be possible * 

Sutra 40 

“ (B) Also because Cognitions arc brought about by 
Hunger etc " 

rha$va 

‘ Such things as Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold and 
Disease bring about cognitions even against our wish Hence 
no ‘concentration (or one pomtedness of the Mird)ig possible ” 
INTRODLCTORY DHASYA 

It 18 possible that the man may renounce Meditation and 
become agitated, and there may also be causes tending to bring 
about such agitation as constitutes an otetacle to Meditation but 
even so — 

5atr<i 41 

Meditation would be brought about by the force of the 
fruit of what has been previously accomplished 

BHA<f\A 

‘ has been preuoosly aecomphsheJ '—stands for the 

Merit and \Nisdom, acquired in previous lives, — which serve to 
bring about True Knowledge — Force of the fntt '—stands for 
the faculty born of ^ogic practices , if there were no fruits of 
such practices people would never pay an} heed to them , even 
in the case of ordinary worldly acts, we find that constant - 
practice produces a certain faculty 
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INTRODLCTORY BIUS\A 

It IS for the removel of the ob&table ^lo Meditation) that — 

Son 42 

there is the advice that should be practised m 
forests, caves and on river*banks 
BHASYA 

The Merit produced by the practice of Yoga follows the Soul 
in other births also , and when the Merit that brings about True 
Knowledge has reached a high stage of development, and the 
Exercise etf Meditation has assumed high proportions, —True 
Knowledge appears We have actually found that Medication 
Serves to suppress the force of even powerful things, as for 
example, even the ordinary man says-^* My mind was elsewhere, 
I did not hear this,' or ‘ I did not know this ’ 

INTRODICTOBY BHXsYA 

[Saye the OpponenO—** But if you admit the fact (urged m 
Su 39) that on account of the force of certain e-ctferoely powerful 

things, Cognitions appear even against the man’s nish— then,— 

Sstr'a 45 

" this contingencf would (irise also upon Final Release 
“ Even when the man has become rtlcattd, it would be 
possible for Cognitiona to appear, by reason of the force of 
extctnal things " 

Suirn 44 

Not so . for Cognition is »«» to appear only in the 

accomplished Body 

It is only when the Body.— as the receptacle of Actmty, 
Sense-organs and Objects,— has been accomplished, under the 
mfiuence of Karma (past deeds) that the presence of their cause 
makes the appearance of Cognitions sure to come about , so that 
however powerful the external object may be. ‘t « able to 
bring about Cognitions in the Soul, for the external object h« 
been found to have that power (of bringing about Cognitions) only 
"ben It ism contact wth a Sense-organ (And no such contact 
S' « possible in the case of the person ^'ho has altamed Final 

Eriesse ) 
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Satra 45 

And there is absence of that when Final Release has 
been attained. 

BHA$YA 

‘TAot’— stands for the Body and the Sense organs, which 
contain the causes o{ cognition . and of this there is alsenee 
when Final Release has been attained , for the simple reason 
that there are no Merit and Demerit left (to bear fruition) 
Hence the allegation Im Su 43) — that “ the contingency would 
arise also upon Final Release * — is not right 

It IS for this reason that Final Release consists of freedom 
from all kinds o! pam , inasmuch as the root of all pain, and the 
receptacle of all pain, — i.e.the Body and the Sense-organs, — 
absolutely cease upon the attainment of Final Release, it follows 
that Final Release consists id absolute freedom from all pain , for 
without Its root, and without its receptacle, no pam can appear 

Salra 46 

For that purpose (there should be) embelliibment of 
the Soul, by means of restraints and observances and fueb 
other methods of internal discipline as may be learnt from 
the Science of Yoga. 

6HA$1A 

For the purpose of attaming Final Release, there should be 
* emhelhshmeni of tht Soal' Reslraints ' are the means of 
acquiring merit, common to men in all Life-stages while 
' Ohsercanees ’ are peculiar to each Life stage 'Embelhakmenl ef 
the SoaV — conaisw in ihe destruction of Dement and accretion 
of Merit — ‘ Internal dnnpUne ’ should be learnt from the Science 
of Yoga , it consists of Penance, Controlling of the Breath Abs- 
traction of the Mind, Contemplation and Concentration of the 
Mind , and the practice of the renouncing of objects of sense 
serves to remove attachment and hatred The other ‘ methoii 
consist of the details of conduct laid down for Yoga [such as coo 
centrating of the Mind, eating only particular kinds of food, not 
staying at one place for any length ef time, and so forth) 

Sitra 47 

[There should also be3 repetition of the study of the 
Science, as also friendly discussion with persons learned m 
the Science 
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BHASYA 

For that purpose ' has to lie coostned with this 5n/ra also 
The term ‘jnSna' stands for ihat by which things are known, 
jnujflfe arena t e , the Science of the Sou! , — the ' grahara 
study', of this consists in reading it and retaining it in the mind, 
— the repetition ’ of such study means the carrying on of it con> 
tinuously, in the shape of reading it, listening to it (being 
expounded) and pondering over it — ‘Friendly (fiicnssion ici/A 
persons feorned in f/ie iScience ’ — is meant to bring about cocisoli> 
dation of the knowledge acquired , this ‘consolidation’ consists 
tn— (1) the removing of doubts, (2) the knowing of things not 
already known, 13) the conlirmaiion (by the opinions of the learns 
ed)cf the conclusions already armed at {by one’s self) , — the 
terra ‘ lomoada ’ means* ‘sema^ii ttida/i’, ‘discussion for the 
take of coming to an agreement ’ [i e,frttnily discussion’). 

INTRODLCTORY BHASYA 

"Ihe expression ‘ friendly discussion with persons learned 
>n the Science ’ (occurring in the preceding Sofro) is \sgue, it 
t* esplsined in tlie following Sutra — 

49 

That (friendly discussion) should be carried on with the 
pupil, the teacher, companions in study, and other well* 
tnown learned persons, — who wish well (to the enquirer} and 
who are not jealous of him t 

BIlAS^'A 

"khe meaning of the StUro is explained by its own words 

* Th«iejdingo{ theVB.edmon tnnttR 6''** the np^r 

tuJing OTrq ^ „ supplied b? the Fon Mi 

t Ths Ccmmcntitors bare ciptsmed 'tarn »s referrins to ihe 
■ Icuntd in Ihe Science ‘sWyBl-Odl . hy «hii the SOiti 

mein that one should know the persons mennn'td i* U»nv»d tn ih* 
Seience-^SimiUrly * irfjwlA.Siik ’ Ihoj «>ipts'“ •» n>*inuiK ■ihoi«th»l 
h»TeI.rthinFin»lIlele»ic' iboupM i* belt i* d«iiU from thli 

eiplination In ih< cii« o[ iht lonnrt.rt •• cwlesiy I" wmtrue ih* m»wv. 

"entsl inJiiictirdilheUttrt, itii 

much timplrt, and more >nkcepine«ith 'be cpithcl to 

'' in ,unin,r.t sense • those »ho»..sl. «tl* . iiiiisonly such vtH- 

’'iibst, »hose .nieicuuite nn beealtretp fnendir and « P® 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

It might be thought that — the putting forward of theories 
and counter-theories ttould be unpleasant to the other part} (the 
teacher and the rest) ; [with a tiew to this we have the following 

Sofra.l . — 

Ssira 49 

Being a seeker (after truth) [the man should carry 
it on] for the accomplishment of his purpose, even without 
putting forward tiny counter-theories 

' He zhoal4 carry on the Jtseasston ’ (of the foregoing Sstra) 
has to be construed here also Inasmuch as the man is desirous 
of acquiring knowledge from the other person, he should simply 
express a desire to learn the truth , and thus without seekiog to 
establish any theory of his own, he should clarify (correct) hti 
own View of things, — specially by realising the fact that the 
doctrines of several philosophers are mutually contradictory [and 
from among these accepting what is right and rejecting what is 
wrong). 

End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

(Su/raJ 50 — 51) 

The Guarding of True Knoaledge 
INTRODUCTORY 

Through excessive partiality to their own theories, some 
people transgress all bounds of reasoning , la that case — 

SiUni 50 

Disputation and Wrangling (should be carried on) lot 
the purpose of defending one’s own determination to g** ** 
the truth ; just as the hedge of thorny branches is put up lot 
the protection of sprouting seeds 
BIlASYA 

Ibis, howcicr, is meant only for those persons who have not 
acquired True Knowledge, whose defects have not been entirely 
removed, and who are Still making an attempt for those purposes. 
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INTRODVCTORV BHASYA 

When one has been rudely addressed by an Opfonent.'either 
through arrogance (of superior Lnonlcdgc), cr through sheer pre- 
judice (against truth), or through some other similar reason (i e , 
desire for wealth, fame etc),— then he (failing to perceive the 
tight answer to the ilhmanacrcd allegations of the Opponent) — 
Sulm 51 

should pick up a quarrel with him and proceed to deal 
with him by Disputation and by Wrangling, 

BHASYA 

‘ Pici up a •juarrel ’ — i e with a view to defeating the Oppo- 
nent, — and not with a view to getting at the truth But this 
should be done only for the ptlrfO(^e of defending t™* Science* 
end not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, honour or fame. 

Thus ends the SfiSryo on the 11 I>a»ly Lesson Discourte IV. 


^ » Themoti« prompting the «.»» sbou'd hs-U th., 

' m«M'„.Uowcdtoso«od<f«»ed.»h.n«f<Iin«rTn’rn'Mtl«c«pl hii »n. 

elusion, tt th* right one» «mi tbw wonM bimc 

a* to Dh.tma and true Philoiophr.-^T* Titpar)<i. 



ADHYAYA V 
DAILY LEffiON I 
Section (1) 

(^Glras /— 5) 

The Faille Rejoinders eonsisUng in the Unfair Urging of the 
Fallacy of'Neatralisahon ’* 

INTRODUCTORY BHA?YA 

Futile Rejoinder h«vtng been defined (in Su 1-2-18) as ‘that 
objection which is taken on the basis of mere siniilarity and dis- 
similarity It was descitbed briefly under Su 1.2-20, where it 
was pointed out that ‘ there is muhipUcity of Futile Rejoinders 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of it this 
Futile Rejoinder is now described m detail Ihe Futile Rejoind 
ers herein described consist of arguments urged m confutation of 
the argument that has been put forward m demonstratiou of • 
certain conclusion , and their number is twenty four , the) 
are a* follows — 

* Among eomenentitort there has been • grest deal of diseuision m 
regard to the exact chscacter of this Fifth Dneourie and na connection with 
whet has gone before To the end of Adh IV we had the Examiootios 
' Fatiksl ’ of what tad been tRrntioMd m To I 1-1 and dr/inrd in the rest 
of Adh 1 , <0 thaithe naRiral aubjict mailer of Adh V should cenint m 
the continuation of the tame Extmmolion of ihinga what wc find, honever 
ID thiB Adhyoya are dtfiniUen of the several vatieties of Futile Re)0mder‘ 
and Clmcbeti Keoee the difUcultv 

The TSipatya aaya— The ptoi>er place for the d^niti; of the pattirulif 
kinds of Fwid* Rv^ndtri and CbitfArn was jual after the general defimt'®® 
of tbeie in Adh I, t«* *« author of the Sate, inienlionilly omitted to do >' 
there in order not to delay the examination of the objects of cognition • 
for which the pupili were growing eager . tad having finished all that h* 
DOW naturally reverta to the Jrfimne uf the sereral varieriei of the two cate 
gonealhit he had left undefined Fuither the laat port of the preceding 
yffttyayn having dealt with * Daaputation and Wrangling it lainconnec 
tioa with thoie that the Sage dealt with Futile Rejoinder and Clincher 
whichcanoccur only in Ditpuuiion and Wrangling ao that the sequence 
of Adh Via *11 right, iia subject matter arising directly out of what b<* 

gone towards the end of the preceding Adhyuya 

p^r,/uifJAi entera into a long ditcuaiion at to whether Adh V i* 
meant to be ' Definition ’ or * Examination ' , and Cornea to the conclun®* 
that Its subject matter consiat* of Drjimtoit 
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SiStra 1 

(1) Parity.* per Similarity, (2) per Dissimilarity, 
(3) pfir Augmentation, (4) per Subtraction, (5) per 
Uncertainly, (6) per Certainty. (7) per Shuffling, (8) per 
Probandum, (9) per Conycrgence. (10) per Non-conver- 
gence, (ll) per Continued Question, (12) per Counter- 
Instance, (13) per Non-generation, ( 14) per Doubt, (15) per 
Vacilladon, (16) per Non-probattveness, (17) per Presump 
*>on, (18) per Non-difference, (19) per Evidence, (20) 
per Apprehension, (21) per Non apprehension, (22) per 
Kon-eternalily, (23) per Etemaltty and (24) per Character 
of Effect.’— 

miA§YA 

^\hen the argument utged in confutatioo is through 
timi/antji, and does not differ in validity from the argument put 
fomard in demonsttation, it constitute^ ‘ Parity per Similarity * , 
the said ‘ non-diffetence * we shall eaemphfy in the particular 
•natanees that ne shall cite ' Parity per Dissimilarity ’ andthe 
other Futile Rejoinders may be similarly described 
BHASYA 

The definition (c( these Futile Rejoinders) is as follow a — 

Sofra 2 

(1) and(2)— The original Proposition having been pro- 
pounded on the basis of similarity and dissimtlarity, if Ihe 
Opponent seeks to prove the contrary of its predicate, also on 

* UaiyanicaTys in his BedhoiuitUi <N)<iiaP<^>^‘rrri thui crplsms 
S'snifcatiDn a{ ihg ‘ wcto ocwiringstthe end oC iheic nimc» — (1) 

^rding to the it tn«»n> * «^u»l,ttns •.«*.*>>* Fo"'' nejoinder 

“Puitoiwtrd Jot the purpose of cpuaur-poitiog or neotnliiins the efleetr 

O' the otiginil Reaianmg 12) eeeordmetothe Bhifya, it mesns thst ihs 
^tilc Rejoinder IS put up tilth • vie* 10 show that ihete It nothing in ttic 
••siooinj nhish diffeienlwus it from nhtl ii now put fonviTd* 
Iihrre 1, not much diiterenee between these two] —P) olhsts «»pliin it s, 
'otsning that the Futile RejornOerjHitt the originiWtsiosff on exsetlf the 
Mtrie footing i, hi» Opponent pu««s fonwrd the Rtroinder .-(4J thr 

Equility- o{ the Futile RejoioJerliesmthefietthst 

jht iteioftinR of the fifit pirtp, it demolisbes itself stw. (L'lJsrsnseitTs 
'"'self ictepts this Isiteiplsnstion ) 
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the basis of similarity and dissimilarity, we have instances of 
* Parity per Similarity’, and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’ * 
BHA$YA 

(1) When the original proposition is propounded on the 
basts of Similarity, if the Opposition to it, seeking to establish the 
contrary of its predicate, is sec up also on the basis of similarity, 
—and this Opposition does not differ from the argument put for. 
ward in support of the original proposition, — it is a case of that 
Opposition which IS called ’Parity per Similarity’ Eg ThcProposi 
tion having been in the form * The Soul must be aetwe (mobile) 
—because every Substance IS endowed with qualities conducive 
to ocfitfity, — the clod of earth, which is a substance, is endowed 
with qualities conduene to achoity and is found to be aeUter^ 
the Soul also IS so — therefore the Soul must be active,' — the 
Opponent sets up the following opposition to it, sI*o on the basis 
of Similarity The Soul must be inactive,— because every all 
pertading substance is inactive, — Akiia which is an all pervading 
aubitaoee is inactive,— the Soul alto is to,— therefore the Soul 
must be inactive ’ And there is no special reason why on the 
ground of its simi/ori/y to active substances ihe Soul should be 
regarded as aeUce, and it should not be regarded as inoelice 

the ground of its nmiforify to inacticc iotsfonces —so that m** 
much as there is no special reason (which makes one or the 
other more valid) this la an instance of Futile Rejoinder called 
Parity per Siirilanty’ (This is a case where the original Pro- 
position IS based upon Similarity, and the Opposition to it is alto 
based upon Similarity ] 

(2) An instance of Parity per Dissimilarity’ (in opposition 

to the same Proposition) is the following—* The clod of earth 
which IS endowedwith qualities conduene toactiMty, is found to 
be limited m its extent,”! Ac Soal i* no! to Umittd — therefore the 
Soul cannot be actne, like the clod of Earth,— there being no 
special reason wh), on the basis of Its simi/only to an adne sub* 
8tance,theSoul8hou!d be regarded as aclioe— and why on c|w 

basis of Its to the adice substance, It should not be 

• letobe conitrued with upammhSrl •• 

■Uowith — aecordiBg to the initrp"*** * 

the DhStio Ni*v**'*‘ba epreiri toeonrtrue It only with the titter term 
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Tegatdcd as inacfive , and inasmuch as tliere is no such special 
reason, it is a case of ‘ FatUy per Dissumlatiiy'. llhis is a case 
of the Proposition being based on Stmikcity, and the Opposition 
on Dissimilarity] 

(3) The original Proposition being set up on the basis of 
diMimiforils, — ‘ The Soul must be inactive, — because it is all- 
pervading, — every active substance is found to be not all 
pervading, as in the case of the clod of Earth,— the Soul is not so 
non all-pcrvading— hence tl must be inactive’ — the Following 
opposition IS set up on the basis of dissimilarity — * the Ahafa, 
^hich IS an inactive substance, is found to be devoid of qualities 
eoriducive to activity,— -the Soul is not so devoid of such qualities, 
—hence the Soul cannot be inactive’ .—and there is no special 
reason why, on the ground of Its dissimi/0'’il;; to the cctiie subs 
taoee the Soul should be regarded as inoebve and uhj, on the 
ground of Its disjiffii/oriiy to the inaclioe substance, It should not 
be regarded as aeFice , thus there being no such special reason, 
this II an instance of ‘Parity per Dissimiltntv ’» [This ii en 
instance of the Fcoposition as well as Its Opposition both being 
based upon DissimiUntyl 

(4) An instance of ' Pansy per Similarity ’ (iti opposition 

to the same PfopositioiO*—* iho clodof Earth which IS active, is 
found to be endowed with qualities conducive to 3Ctivit},““thc 
Soul also IS to endowed,— hence It should be active \-“there it 
BO special reason why, on the ground of its o’lsiimifcrrty to the 
flrfire substance, the Soul slioold be regarded as inoelire, andwhji 

on the ground of Its simiforils to the active ‘ubstance it should 

not be regarded as aciioe , and there being no tuch^specul reason , 
’h» IS an instance of ’l^rrty per Similsnt) ’ [ This is an 

instance of the Ptoposition being based upon DiJiiim'BCily and 

the Opposition on 1 

INTROD1CT011\ BHAS^A 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is a* 
follows — t 

* TbewordiSW wirtiBBro d^e '>* »«•* «““rr>i'd hr 

thtPuriMi D .ndsUaVUi CenaC _ , 

^ t of tVK «-» 

ii ibfM./old , »vb;«t ujw 

•nuotnie subject ind (JJ Mniivi.««* wons Fhe tnmplri 
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Sstra 3 

The proposition would be establtshed in the same man* 
ner as the fact of a certain animal being the * Cow * is 
established by the presence in at of the class character of the 

BIIA5YA 

If one were to seek to establish his proposition by means of 
mere ‘similarity’, or by means of mere ‘dissimilarity’, — then 
there ^^ould certainly be the uncertainty (tnconclusneness, urged 
in the Futile Rejoinder) Tliere is however no such uncertainty 
when the conclusion is based upon a particular property [such as 
IS invariably concomitant with what is sought to be proved] ; eg 
that a certain animal is the coto is proved by reason only of that 
‘ similarity of it to tire cow ’ which consists m the presence o/ 
the particular ehss character ‘com’ (which is invariably con* 
comitant with, inseparable from, all cowB),*~and not by reason 
of the presence of such other properties as arc different from the 
presence ef the Jeiolap * [\rhich ether properties ite not invariablv 
concomitant with all cows] Similarly the proposition that a cer* 
tain animal is the cow is proved by reason only of that ' dissi* 
milanty of it to the Horse ’ which consists in the presence of the 
lass-character ‘ cow ’—and not that dissimilarity which might 
consist in a mere diversity of qualities etc All this has been 
explained in the section on * Factors of Reasoning ’ (in BhSsya 
on Sii 1-1-39). where it has been pointed out that in the sentence 

Cited m the Vrrtiki belong totbeSrst kind (Sound being really non-cternat) 
Following li the example of the second kind — The Proposition being pro- 
pounded m the form ' Sound rnuas be efemot. because It II intangible, like 
the Oppoaition la setup agamrt It th«t ' Sound being cogniiable 
and SI luch similar to non tlernol things, it should be regarded as non- 
turnal’ * The examples cited m the belong to the third kind, as 

the subject thereof is true, it is only the verbs) expression that is defective ’ 

A Rejoinder, even though quite right in matter, if it is put up in wrong 
form, becomes Futile 

■ The word ' lalfrad>fan^onakdt as it stsndi, would mean that the 
aaid conclusion cannot be proved by the prtstneo •>) tSt dewlap tU Thu 
however would be wrong, as the pretence 4 iht dtwUpeU , is as peculurto. 
and insanably concomitant with, all cowa, as the class-character 'cow ^ 
Itself Inviewofthis the roffaryo hat explained the compound ’sasndJi’ 
as hieaning properties ortrr pretence <d the dewlap 
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(fonnutatmg the inferential aigumcnt), scaeral Instruments of 
Cognition combine together and conjointly accomplish the com- 
mon purpose (of proving the conclusion), — and that the uncertainty 
(that the Futile Rejoinders point out) can apply only to Fallacious 
Reasonings (and not to valid reasonings) 

EnJ Seeiton (1) 

Section U) 

(Ssfrus 4-6) 

Dealing with the six Faille Rejmniiers~-Ul ‘Purify per 
Aaimentatian' , (.4) ‘ Ponly per Sahlraelion' (5j Ponf; per Un 
eeriatnly ( 6 ) 'Parity per Cer/mnfji , l7) ‘Porify perSAff^/Ziaj;. , 
end (8) ‘ Pnnfy per Profcnndnm mficcA ore based upon the 
d'Oersiiy i\f the charaefer o/ the Subject and that c/ the Example 
Soira 4 

Based upon the difference m the properties of the ' Sub 
and of the ‘Example’ are the Futile Rejoinders 
named (3) ‘ Parity per Augmentation ’ (4) Parity perSub. 
traction’, (5) ‘ Parity per Uncertainty* (6) ' Parity pel 
Certainly (7) ‘ parity per Shufllmg and based upon the 
fact of both (Subject and Example) bring ' objects to be 
proved* (by inference) is the Futile Rejoinder named 
(8) ‘Parity per Probandum’ — 

DIIASVA 

(3) When the Opfoser puts fotward the contingency of an 

additional property of the * Fxample subsisting in the Sub 
ject It 18 * Parity prr Augmeirfofio'i t [against ihcrr(> 
position that ‘ the Soul roust be active tsecau'e it is endoned 

t'iilh properties conducive to action, bhe the Clod oC Earth] the 

Opposition IS set up— “ if ressrinof *be presence oE qualities 

Conducive to action, the Soul should, like the Clod of Earth, be 

regarded as active, then, like the Clod oE tstth, it his to be 


• ‘Soiliya* ,.y, Viiwoitba pr*(« , •'objc«l’ The 

dixeiie charicierTtfetred to are • 

t Theptopetlj does nor rallrbelo''* 'Object . 

*n4t>itRtj,,nd5f,;tt,bulr»th»lpr*p*»»7*®’** Auv there i» «n iceynon 
'“.sunionef thepfoperfiHof.the •Siihj«»’ »•"« 

Pxt AugmenUtion ’ 
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regarded ts tangible also ; if It I* not tangible, like the Clod of 
Earth, then It ahould not be active either ; or you should point 
out some special reason (why it should be regarded as 
aetlce, and not at (ongi&fe). (Here the aJdiiional quality of 
tanf^ihility, which it not existent in the Soul, it attributed to it]*"* 

(4) \Mien the Opposes urges the contingency of the ahsenee 
a certain properiy m the Subject, on the analogy of the 

’Example’, — It is 'Parity per tahtraelion e.g., (against the 
same Proposition) the Opposition is set up — “ inasmuch at the 
Clod of Earth is found to be odiVe and not all-pervading, the Soul 
also, if active, should be regarded as no/ all pervading i or you 
should point out some apecial reason (wh> It should be regarded 
as flcliee and not as no< c//-p<fV<i<fini) (Here the property of all- 
percadingnesi is subtracted from the Soul) t 

(5) and (6) ' Varnya' mean* *khsapan]yo', ‘iket tthch is yet 
to ie inowrt ’, hence ‘ ancertoin * , and 'ovarnya', 'certain', 
is the reverse of that : these two properties, ‘uncertainty’ and 
’ certainty ’ belong respectively to the ‘ Subject ’ and the 
’Example’ [the pretence of the Probandum in the Example 
being known for certain, while its presence in the Subject is still 
cneerlcin 1 : and when, m opposition, the opposer reverses these 
qualities (by attributing uncertainty to the * Example ’, and 
certainly to the ‘ Subject we have the Futile Rejoinders, 

‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty ' § 

• Th;# FutiJe Htjoiader i» Intended to urge the FaJlje/ of * Costredie* 


t,on '—iiyt Ud«rin». 

I Thi* ■> inteaded to urge the Fallacy of the ' Unknown 
I ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’• by seducing the Example to Uncertainty, 
makes »l equil to the ‘ Subject and * Parity per Certainty by remoTjog 
uneertaiety from the ' Subject mekea it equal to the • Example The 
* Subject * 11 that in which the pretence of the Probandum ii JauitfuJ and la 
iought to be confirmed by the argument m queiti'n . while the ‘ Example ’ 
la that wherein the preience of the Probandum la known for certain 

Aa an example of ‘ Parity per Uncertainly ’ in the generihaed form, 
VifvanSlha puts forward the following — Againit any argument that the 

Pint Party might put up in auppoit of hia Proposition, the Opponent «i» 
let up the following Opposition-- What can prore the Proposition is only 
that Property which as Prohana, aohsists in the Subject of that Proposition ; 
— thia Probans must in order to be effectiee. subsist in the Example also 

now the principal property that subiista Sn the ‘Subject ■ it thf chirceter of 
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^7) Ihe ‘ Example ' bttng endowed with the property that 
constitutes the Ptobans (proving the desired Proposition!, — 1£ 
the Opponent attributes to it 'ome other property, and then urges 
the fact of this other property being such as is not invariably 
concomitant with the properties of the pfobandum —It is a case 
of ‘ Parity per Sftu/ffinj! Eg Against the same Proposition) 
we have the Opposition — " One thins endowed with qualities 
conducive to action is found to be pcssessed fj Grauly, as we 
find in the Clod of Earth (Example),-— while another thing 
similarly endowed is found to be Atoo A 0 / Grumty, as we find in 
the case of Air , — similarly it is possible that while one thing, the 
Clod of Earth, which is endowed with qualities conduciie to 
action, IB oefioe, another thing, the Soul, which is similarly 
endowed, may he tOilAoirf uctioA —or you should shiw some 
special reason (against this) * 

(8) Ihat character la called ‘Probandum' which ts found 
to be one upon which the whole force of the Probans and the 
other Faetoca of the Reasoning is operative and when such 


kaeifij till pftugtt if tht pr^ndtim —tnd iPis i»me ehaticter 

ihould reiide m ihc Eiample hence ll>* Cssinplc »Uo ihould be ene m 
"hdirtipMijnee e/ iJi« pfo5<J«d«w ndeuWal —And ilie falle»ing le the 
eURipleof ' PatitypetCetiuniy — * The Enaoiple muit be ene m which 

the pretence of UieFrobandum It bnewwfereeiitin —the ptopetty ifi the 
Eaempls must also reeide iftthe Subsea —henecthe Subjcet »lio mutt be 
one in which the pretence of the Probendum ts tnown for cetuin — end if 
the bubjeet le eo, then It lo»c> the eery dwrectec of the Subject , nhich 
must be one m which tbepieience of the Probandum u only ifesidvl 

The * Parity per Loeerteinty >e intended tourgethcFellecyof can 
tradictiOB ’ and ' Parity per Ceiiamty it intended 19 urge the Falltcy of 

the ' unknown',— eayt t-deyeiis 

* Here the Opponent attributes to the Esmvle Clod of Ecfth the 
quality of • gravity , and then thow. *al grctity one quel ty of the 
Eiimplo, IS not inYtriably coneouiitant with the ji/«/ili»> ceniafite to flttion 
(*» in Air, we find these latter, tFotnolthefortoet) — andinalogouily it may 
be possible that gunltiiat amSuttr* ta Mtioi\ which aleo belong to the 
Evemple, may not be invarubly eoiieoinitant with Bcfiriiy Here we have a 
case of a property (gravity! beinx found m the Example which 11 not mvati- 
ebly concomitant with the Probana * qualiliea couducive to action Thie 

alto ineludea the case where Ihe property found in the Example is onewitS 

^hith the Probans i> not mvariably eooeomitanl This Futile Rejoinder la 
ttrtended to urge the Fallacy of IncoMluaiVcress —sayt Udtyana 
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character IS attributed to the * Example it is ‘ Parity per Pro- 
bandnm ' E g , “ If the Soul is to be regarded as acttce, in the 
same manner as the Clod of &rth is actite, then it comes to 
this that the Clod of Earth is like the Soul — and the Soul is the 
Subject in regard to which the presence of Acti\ ity is still to be 
proved,— hence the Clod of Earth also should be one in regard to 
which the presence of Activity is still to be proved —if this is 
not so, then it is not* true that the Soul is like the Clod of Earth 
[ which means that the Example cited is not right] ’’■f 

The answer to the above six Futile Rejoinders is as follows — 
Sulra 5 

Inasmuch as the ‘Reaffirmation ‘ (leading to the eonclu- 
sion) is only secured on the basts of a particular similarity 
(between the * Subject ' and the ‘Example), there can be 
no denial of it on the basis of any mere dissimilarity \ 

It IS not possible to bide anay Ue deny) nhat his been 
duly established and the ‘ analogy ’ (between the Subject and 
the Examp’e) i$ duly estab'iahed, if there is some point of 
similarity between them , as we find in the case of the well- 
known analogy ‘ as the Cow $0 theCavaya this being S 0 | in 
regard to the cow and the Caoa^a, it is not possible to urge that 
“ there 18 some difference (of character) between the two (and 
hence the analogy is not right) *’ — aimilarlj (m the case in ques. 
tion)whenon the point of that character which is meant to 
establish the conclusion, it is found that it is present in the 

• This^iswintmeln the \ii ten, it ii found m the Pori M«i 
•lio itv C »od D 

t The Subject the Probrne end the Eximple roost be such *» ere 
definitelr known from other sources of knowledge and are not dependent 
upon thereasew'na of which they Ihcroeehea for/a parti That which Js to 
beproved. >« the Probandu®, is one that la not so known If theExirople is 

shown to be one which also IS still to be prored, this viiiaiei the entire 
reasoning 

Thiilsmeintta urge the Fallacrof the • Lnknown ’ 

f Invariable coneomiunce la the essential element and when we have 
even one point of iimiJsrity which la invariably concomitant with the 

Probandum. that is enough to proreowreoneluuon i,j, po.nble for 
the 'Subject and the ' Example * te have no diiitnilarity at all 5 that 
would mean idewity All that is necessary ii that they should reserable on 
cetlain such points as ate invariably eoneomitant with the Probtndum. 
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i 


E>mplt (ind in the Siih)ecl),-,t cmool be poetible to deny the 
mndmitentss of the said character merely by pointing out that 
inere ,t .ome dilletcnce between the two, conjisting m a 

m the, t properties. 

Sotra 6 • 

Further, inasmuch as the ‘Example’ becomes an 
c-xample only by reason of the indication of the actual 
Ptesence, in It, of the Probandum tU can never he said to 
stand on the same footing as the Probandum, winch is still 
to be provedj. 


BHA5YA 

IVhst IS iridicated (in the Example) is only such a fact as is 
mcompatihle with what is agreed upon by all men, ordinary 
well as learned, and since it is only when the presence of the 
Wobanilum » so indicated that the Esaniple hecomes a true 
«inple ,~.thet« can be no ground for saying that the Example 
8 andg on the sactic footing as the Probandum * 

End of Section (2) 

StCTION (J1 


ISc/ros 7-8] 

Dealing uJitA (9) 'Partly per CoiWergenee’ and 
(.10) ‘Parity per Non^onoergenee.' 

The Prohans (could caUblish the Probandum) either 
y becoming united, or not becoming united, with the Fro- 
andum , — if it becomes united with it, then it becomes 
**^‘*^*ff*tent from it, while if it does not becomes united 
^th^ it, it cannot prove it ” — these arguments constitute 
'9) Parity per Convergence ’ and (10) ‘ Parity per non- 

wnvergence ’ 


„ BHASYA 

Is it by becoming united with the Prohindum that the 
ProbanB would establish it ? Or hy not becoming united with it f 
It cannot establish it by becoming united with it , because by 


The anawer given m Su, 5, applies 10 all the >ia FUlils Be^omders 
iieribeti in gu 4. What 11 laiA mSu.6, isiheanlwct lliat u applicable 
®“ly three of them—* Patity per Uacettamw * Psiity per CetWiniy ’, 
' Psnty per Probatidum *_Tot/>arya 
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becomtog united with it, it would become non difTerent from it, 
and as such could not establish it IMien of two things both are 
existent, and become united,— which could be the ‘ probans 
the establishes and which the probandum ' * the esta 
blished ’ ? If, on the other hand, the Probans does not become 
united with the Probindum, — then (on that very account) it 
could not establish it , for example, the Lamp does not illumine 
an object unless it is united with it ’* When the Opposition is 
urged on the basis of ' uniting ’ ( Contergmg), it is ‘ Parity per 
Convergence* , and when it is urged on the basis of ‘not-uniting* 
^ (n^n-converging), it is* Parity pierNon-eonvergencc ' 

answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 

follows — 

Sutra 8 

The Denials (embodied in the Rejoinders) are not effec 
live , (o) because we find the Jar and such other objects 
accomplished (when their causes ate in contact with tbem)i 
and (t) because Killing by magic (is accomplished without 
the killer coming into contact with the killed person) t 
bha$ya 

The denial is not right, in either of the two forms (a) Such 
eSects as the Jar and the like are brought about by the Agent, 
the Instruments, and the Receptacle, only when these are m 
contact with the Clay foul of winch the Jar is made) (So that 
‘ Parity per Convergence ’ can bare no force] — and {&) when 
trouble (killing> is broughtjtm^a person by means of magical 
sp'clls, we find that the cause'^brJngs about its effect without 

coming into contact with It [So that ‘Parity per ISon Converg 

ence ’ also can have no force) 

End of SecfioA (3) » » ^ 

• It It only whit 11 not already acoomnathed that can be eitiblithed 

what II united with anything laukt be an acoompliahed entity hence no 
such thing can be what 11 re bt ttlahlahtJ the •probindum', and when 
two thingi unite they become identified , hence if the Probani and the 
Probindum become united, there etn be no relation of cauie and efiect 
between them —Titperja 

fThe printed (Bd Ind ) teadi for 
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Section (4) 

Sofnt 9 

^ Dealing wiiA — [11) *Pcrj(jJ Per Con/znoetl Quesiion ’ anti (12) 
Perils psr Counter-imlaree • 

&ilra 9 

[<}) When the basis of the ' Example ’ is not mentioned, 
It IS (ll) ‘ Parity per Continued Question ‘ and (l>)svhen 
the Opposition is set up through a coiintermstance, it is 
(12) ‘ Parity per Counter instance ’ 

BHA§YA , ' 

(o) Wlien the Opposition is set up in the form of the ' Con- 
tinned Questioning ’ — that “ it is necessary (for the propounder 
of the original Propsmon) to poini out the proof for the Probans 
also ”-»it IS Opposition called ‘ Parity per Continued Question* 
£ I > “ You do not mention the reason (basis) fni asserting that 
the Clod of Earth, which IS endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, must be active , and until the reason is mentioned, 
nothing can be accepted as true ” • 

(t) When the Opposition IS based upon a counter, nstance, 
tl 18 ‘ Parity per Counter-instance ’ Eg the original preposi- 
tion having been put forward in the form ‘Ihe Spul must be 
sctive, — because it is endowed with qualities conducive to action, 
—lihe the CJod of Earth the Opponent sets up a counter- 
instance—’* Alasa, which IS endowed with qualitiee conducive to 
action, IS found to be tfilAoirf octio^ land hence why cannot the 
Soul be regarded as inccfiirc, like 

quality III /I issa^which IS conducive'to action ? “It consists of 
contact with Au, which aided by Faculty or momentum (leads to 
action), as IS found in the'ease of the contact of Air with the 
Tree ” 4 

The a nswer to the above Futile Rejoinders is as follows 
* The raf^jryn thus expUms the difleienc* between ‘ Parity per 
Ccniinued Question ’ amt ' Parity per Prebaiiduri In * Pant/ pvr Pro 
hatidam ' theOpponent ur^et the npcestily of the Probana and all ether 

Factoiiof Reaaonms beingprevided m avpportofthe Example, *" 

tnt aanie manner ai it done in si^ortof theProbandim , »hile in Parity 

P'tCoBtinued Question*, he only wante to know by what rreani of cogru- 

’’>“n#haT.„„pU IS known ; 

t Coataet of Alt with the Tree load* to the action of ^vmg la the 
. hence the contact of Air in AUia alto ahould be conducire P action. 
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SGtra W 

The continued question could come to an end just as it 
, does in the case of the fetching of the Lamp 
BHA§YA 

The first party, on being questioned by the Opponent m the 
manner described in the preceding 5ofrfl, Can say (in reply)— 
Who are the persons that fetch the lamp’ and why do they 
fetch It ? [The Opponent will sayl — “ It is fetched by persons 
desiring to see, and they fetch It for the purpose of seeing the 
things to he seen.’* But [the firxt party will ask again] Why do 
not people, d esiring to see the Lamp (which is a thing to be seen) 
fetch another lamp “ They do not do so, because they can see 
the lamp even without the second lamp ” From this, jt follows 
that for the seeing of the Lamp itself, the fetching of another 
lamp is useless [Now turning to the case ja question]— For 
what purpose is the Example put fonvard ?—It is put forward for 
the purpose of making knoun something not already known 
^^hy then is the mention of the busts tif the Example sought for* 
(by the Opponent setting up the Futile Rejoinder)? 1/ itJ* 
sought for the purpose of making the Example ilnouin,— then our 
contention IS that the Example IS already known [as, if it were 
not known, It would not be put forward as Exomple] , for the 
Example is that in regard to which there is a consensus of 
opinion among all men, learned and unlearned , so that any 
mention o/fiosis for the purpose of making the Example known 
would be absolutely useless Ihis is the answer to ‘Parity per 
Continued Question' 

The answer to ' Parity per Counter-instance ’ is a* 
follows : — 

SGtra 11 

If the Counter-instance is an effective reason, the 
Example also cannot but be an effective reason. 

BHASYA 

tYhen the Opponent puts forward the Cnunter-instance, he 
does not cite any special reason m support thereof — to show 
that for such and such a reason the Counter-instance is an 

* The correct retdiag it •« found in Mts Q C. tnd O. 
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effective reason, and the Esample 15 not so So that, when the 
Countei-instance is recognised as ao effective reason, there can 
be no ground for saying that the &catsple is not an effective 
reason and when can it not fail to be effective reason’ Only 
when It IS Itself not capable of being denied and is capable of 
proving the conclusion [So that if it is effective reason, it must 
prove the conclusion 3 

Bni ttf Sietion (4i 
StCTlON (5) 

(5niMS 12-13) 

Dtahnii with (13) ' P^ily per Non generation ' 

Salra 12 

‘ Before the birth (of the Subject), since (whal is 
Urged as] the ground (for the probandum being predicated 
of It] cannot subiitt, [the argument can prove nothing], 
this is ‘ Parity per Non-generation ' 

DHhSYA 

The proposition being stated in the form— Sound must be 
non eternal hcectae it coom* nfler effort, hbe the Jar , the 
Opponent sets up the ioHowing Opposition —“Before it is pro. 
duced, the Sound has not appeared, hence (at that time} the 

^Vatfero/comingo/Jercf/rrl.vrhichisthegroundutged for its 

non-eternality, does not subsist in Sound , and since this chirac* 
tsrdoes not subsist m Sound, it follows that Sound is efernoi , and 

'hjt which IS eternal IS nmrproi/ncei/'—This oppositmt*, based 

Upon * non generation * (or non-production), is Patity per Non- 
Seneration'. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as fallows — 

SSlra 13 

Since it is only when it has been produced that the 
‘f>'ngi8whatitis,4nd since what is urged as the ground 
(for the Proposition) docs then subsist in it.-tbe presence 
of the ground cannot be detued. 

BHA5YA 

Sinv* If is only wAm >f has been pfoiueed that the ihtnj 
^ wi^Df If ij—t e., ;t 18 only when it basbeen produced that the 
Sound becomes ’Sound’, before it is produced, it is not even 
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* Sound and as it is ' Sound ’ only after it has been produced, 
and when the Sound has been produced, the character of coming 
t^fter effort, vihich is the ground for non-eternahty, is actually 
present in it, and since the iraaaJ Joes then sahsisl in ih there is 
no force m the objection that ' before the birth of the Subject, 
the ground does not subsist tn it ” (urged m the Futile Be 
joinder) 

Enet of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

(Su/roj 14-15] 

Dealing With ‘ Parity per Doaht ’ 

Satra 14 

The ‘Community’ and the * Example *, both being 
equally perceptible by the senses, £the Opposition] based 
upon similarity to ‘eternal as well as *neD*eternal ' 
things constitutes ‘ Parity per Doubt ‘ 

SHASYA 

The Proposition being put forward in the foiro— Sound 
must be non eternal, because It comes after effort, like the Jar’, 
—the Opponent opposes it by casting doubt over it *' Ercti 
though Sound comes after effort, it has this simitanty to the 
eternal ‘Community’ that both are percrpfiJfe 4y (^e senses, — 
and the same also constitutes Us stmilartly to the non-eternal 'Jar 
— thus, by reason of its smii/ari/y to both eternal’ and ‘non. 
eternal ’ things, there must be doubt (as to the real character of 
Sound) " 

The answer to the above is as follows 

Ssrca 15 

(a) As regards the doubt being raised on the basis of 
(mere) ' similarity’, (our answer is that] there can be no such 
doubt when the ‘ dissimilarity ’ (to that same thing) has 
been duly recognised , (6) sf, even on both (similarity and 
dissimi(arity) being recognised doubts were to arise, (hen 
there would be no end to such doubts, — (c) and since mcre^ 
‘ similarity ' is not accepted as an everlasting source of 
doubt, ‘—the opposition set up cannot be right 
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bhX§ya 

^ (a) When, on ptrceivingthc dutinguj*hing feature oE'Man' 

which constitutes its ' dissmiUrity ’ (to the PillaO~it has 
Men duly ascertained that the object perceived is a ‘ Man 
there is no room for any doubt aming m regard to it on the basis 
01 tome Similarity' between Man and Pillar Thus, in the 
case of Sound, tht eharotter of eeminn efier tfjort, which forms its 
utinguisnmg feature and diasinularity to eternal things, 
having been recognised, its ‘nonetcrnality ’ becomes duly’ 
aaoertained , and there can be no room for any further doulit 
arising on the mete ground of Its similarity to eternal and non. 
e ernal things (6) If sucha Doubtwere to arise, then, inasmuch 
a* the similarity ’ between the Man and the Pillar would never 
* j poubt would never come to an end (c) Lastly, we Jo 
nar ' jmii/anJj) ’ i$ an euerhis/ing sBiirce t\f Dmh, even 

^ distinctive feature of the thing has l>een duly recognis 

* 1 eg, when the distinctive feature of Man has been recognis 

* »a mere simiUnty between ‘ Man ’ and ‘ Pillar’ does not be 
come a source of doubt 

EnJ <4 Section (6] 

Section (7) 
liWi-os l6-m 

Oeiifing uurt ' Penfy ftr jVectro/jraheu 


Sulnt 16 

By reason of Sunifanly to both, there arises vaeilfa- 
’ — (Opposition) based upon this reasoning is Parity 
per Neutrahstion ’ 


BHASYA 

reason of the suniJarity lof Sound) to both, eternal and 
eternal things, there is IifceUhood of the two contrary views 
the original Proyosition as well as its contrary] —this is 
^hat ,s meant by the term ‘ proirijB *, or ‘vacillation’ in the 
02/rn One View being— * Sound must be non eternal, because it 
eomes after effort, like the Jat’,'— the other view is piopounded on 
fht basis of the similarity (of Sound) to Eternal things [‘Sound 
must he eternal, because it is perceptible by the Auditory Organ, 
like the cl(wj.cftaracf<r SoanJ^ Thus then, it is found that 
®heii the Ptobans— ‘ because it comes after effort ‘—is put for. 
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ward as constituting the similarity (of Sound) to non-eternal 
things, It IS not free from the possibility of the contrary new 
being set up, and in the face of this possibility, the conclusion 
sought to be based upon that Probans cannot be established The 
Same holds good in regard to a Probans that would be put for 
ward as constituting the ‘similarity’ (of Sound) to eternal 
things The Opposition put forward on the basis of this ‘Tacil 
lation ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per Neutralisation ‘ 

What has been said in this Sutra applies aNo to the case of 
Dtssimtlartty , and * by reason of Dissimilarity to both, there 
arises Vacillation, — and Opposition based upon this reasoning 
constitutes Parity per Neatrahaalion ’ 

The answer to the above i$ as follows — 

Sutra 17 

Inasmuch as the said ‘ VaciUation ’ can follow only 
from the counter view, there can he no denial of it specially 
as that contrary view must be regarded as established (before 
the ’Vacillation’ can be put forward) * 

BHA$TA 

\N'hen the Opponent says that— “ by reason of similarity to 
both there arises vacillation ’ — his assertion comes to this th»t 
there IS ‘vacillation’, because the cosnter uteio is there, it i» 
only when there is (real) siiDiIanty to both that one of them can 
be called the ‘ counter view hence it follows from the state 
ment that the ‘ counter view ’ is au established fact , and the 
* counter view ’ being regarded as established, its denial cannot 
be right If the * counter view ' is esfat/isAed, its denial can 
not be right and if its denial is right, the counter view ' can 
not be regarded as established , for * the establishment of the 
counter view’ and the right denial of the counter view are 
contradictory terms 

\\ hen however (asm the case of the Fallacy of Ncucralis 
ation, which also IS based upon vacillation] the * vacillation ’ is 
due to the absence of definite knowledge (in regard to the subject 

• The term pralif ' ' eoonter v ew standi far the view oft** 
First Pitty, It IS called ‘ counter view * from the Opponents point of 
r e-^-UMirni and Viitanatha 
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m question) [anti not to the meie existence of the counter-view ], 
the vacillation ’ comes to an end, aa soon as that definite right 
knowledge IS attained ; le, as soon as definite right knowledge 
has been attained, the vacillation ceases * 

EnJ of >5ecf(oii (7) 

Section (8) 

[Snfrns /fl 201 

Dealing iuif?i (16) ‘ Panl:f per Non-prdetieeness' 

SWrri m 

Parity per Non-probativene$s ’ 1$ based upon the con- 
tention that “ the Prob ans as such cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time” 


i>hA$ya 

' Fiobins ' 13 Ihoi lohieh proves and this could exist 
Mily either (a) before, or(6) sftet or (c) together with, the pro. 
baadutn (that which it is intended to prove). Now, (a) if the 
Frobaus is held to exist before tlie Ptoliandwn.— at the time that 
the Probandum IS not iheec, of what could It be the * probans 
means of proving’ ? (6) Ifitisheldto exist after the Probati- 
dutn,— in the absence of the Frobans, of whst could there be the 
' Probandum ' (to be proved) ? (c) If the Frobans and the Proban. 
dura ate held to exist (simultaneoustyl.—since both would be 
t^ually existent, which could be the probans' (means of prov- 
'ng) of what ? From all this It follows tha* the ‘probatis’ does 
not differ from what is non prc^olioe ” 

* When the Opponent poU up the Rrtile Rejoulder bssed upon the 
vwilUlion in lesard tothe esactchusctetofSouad on aeeount of its being 

I'miUr to eternal Bi >^cll as non.(tefii3lthines.-*he tilmilslhsl the propo- 
uiion that ' bound la non rtemal ’ is aa admistible at that * Sound is 
eietaal > , that both possess sn egwsj dtsiee of truth , olhet«i*e, if one 

"‘It more reasonable that would he definitely accepted and there would ho 

»oi»cilUtion And nhenhcscctfts Ihe admiasibiltty of the new that 
Sound IS non eternal be cannot, copMSteotlj with himiel/, deny it 
, position of the person ttrf mg the F^ey of ' Neutfalnat'on ’ ‘ » 

I different , he bas«» his denial o{ Ibe e«»»*Ir»w® of the first party, not upon 
any vacillatxon, hut upon abteiieo of true Inoolcdae 
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This contention, thus based upon similartty to what is non- 
probatire, constitutes ' Parityper Non probativencss ’ * 

The answer to the abo\e Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 

Ssira 19 

It IS not true that the Probans cannot exist at any of 
the three points of time ”, because it is by the Probans that 
the Prohandum can be proved 

BHA5YA 

II IS not irae that the Prohans eanroi exist at any i^f the 
three points of time ” -why }— -because it is by the Prohans that 
the Prohandum IS prooeJ As a matter of fact, we find that the 
aecomphshini of tohal is to be aceomphshed, as also the knotcing of 
what IS tobe knoton, is brought about by a cause and this patent 
fact of ordinary perception is an instance in point t As regards 
the question-'- ‘ at the time that the Probandum is non-ezistent 
of what could the Probans be the means of proving i ’ — our answer 
18 that [it IS the means of proving of uhot is to be proved, just as 
in the cases cited ] the cau&e is the means of accomplishing what 
IS to be accomplished and of the knowing of what is to be made 
known 

Sstra 20 

Further, Caccording to the Opponent’s reasoning] 
there can he no Denial , from which it follows that what has 
been denied cannot be denied 

• This Futile Rejoinder difler* from P»nly per Cooversenee ’ end 
* Firity per Non convergence on the following pointi —(1) In these Utter 
the question raised w»i in regird to the form of the Frohsns while in the 
present ease it is railed in regtrd to lUeausal efficiency (2) m the Utter 
two the convergence or otherwise W8» in regard to the thing denoted by the 
words of the probans while here it » the verbal ezprettion that is taken up 
for enquiry , (3) there were only Heo eltemativet while here we have thru • 

(4) those two had the aembUnce of the cootention urging the fact of the 
qusliBcalion of the Probiof beinguotrue while here the content on urges e 

reasoning to the contrary— (Udayina) 

f Just as the eecompluHiog of tehet ir to actompliihed ii brought 
aboutby acsuie, in the same mannertheprotjBg of trfcsl u to bt procti ^ 
(l,« Jljfl pfQbsodoi") must be broght about by » cause , and this cause i» 
the Probam 
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0HASYA 

lExactly what you have urged against our Probans, we can 
urge, With equal force, againstthe Opponent 1— The denial can. 
not exist, either before, or after, or together with, what is denied 
—and since there can be no 'Denial' at aU (of the Probans 
urged by the first party), it follows that the Ptobans (being unde- 
niable) IS firmly established 

End of Sedton ($) 

Section (9) 

(SBfraJ 2l~22\ 

Deofing uiith (17) ’ Partiy per PresampUon 

Sain 21 

When the contrary eonclosion is proved hy means of 
Prs8umpUon.it is ‘ Parity per Presumption' 

BHXSTA 

'Ihe proposition having been eought to be established by the 
reasoning ‘ Sound is non-eietnal. because it comes alter effortt 
like the Jar’, “lE the Opponent seeks to establish the contrary 
conclusion by means of Presumption,— this is a case of Paritj 
per Presumption it is as (ollowa — If Sound ia held to he 
non^ternal, on the gtound of its coming after e(Toti, which 

conatitutea Its similarity to nottwterrial thinga,— then it follows 
by implication, that Sound roust be regarded as eternal, on the 

ground of Its si'/nilanly /oelernof /ftingJ, consming in the fact 
that It is infanji’fi/e, like eternal things ' 

The answer to the above Futile Rejotnder is as foliowt— 

5D/rd 22 

(A) If what U not expressly staled can be talcefl as 
following by implication, then the renouncing would he taken 
M following by implication, for Ihe simple reason that such 
renouncing is not eapressly staled , — (B) And furl er. re- 
sumption' would be indecisive' 

laixsYA 

u. (A) Without showing the capacity (of the words to afford 

f the idea of what la presumed), if what la not cxpresalj alatca is 
Itrld (by the OpronenO to be taken as implied, -then the renoun- 
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cing by such an arguer of his own view may also be taken as 
implied, for the simple reason that it is not expressly stated , and 
thus inasmuch as the view that * Sound is non^eternal ’ would 
be regarded as established (by reason of its being taken as implied 
by reason of its not being expressly stated by you), this would 
mean that your own view that ‘Sound is eternal* has been 
renounced, 

(B) Further, Presompfion iOobIJ be indecmCe , that is, 
Presumption would apply equally to both views , for ‘ if on the 
ground of its airailarity to eternal things con^sting of intan^ihility, 
Sound were to be regarded aa elernu/, like Akaia, — it would be 
taken as following by iropltcation that, on account of its similarity 
to non-eternal things, consisting in tla coming after effort, Sound is 
non-eternal ' * 

Then again, conclusive Presumption does not necessarily 
follow from mere negation , for instance, because the lohJ gra- 
vel falls, It docs not necessarily follow by presumption that there 
can be no falling of ^\ate^, tvhich is liquid (not solid) 

End of Section (9) 

Section (10) 

(Sufra 23—24] 

Dealing veith ) ‘ Parity per Non-iifftrence ' 

Sutra 23 

If the presence of a single (common) property were to 
make the two things non-Jifferent, — then all things would 
have to be regarded as non-differenl, because the property o 
‘ existence ’ IS present in all ’* — this contention constitute' 

* Parity per Non difference ’ 

bhasya 

The single (common) property, in the case in question, is that 
oi eominit after effort and because this single property is pre- 
sent in Sound and in the Jar, if these two things be regarded as 

non different,— I e t both be regarded as ‘ non eternal ’ .—then 
all things should ha\e to be regarded as non*different— Why 
Bj's-jxps e the property of ‘ txntenee ' » present tn all , the one 
• This II reverie of the srgument pul forwerd in the Futile 
Kejoinder 
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property of ‘ existence * is present in all things ; and since 
Existence ' is present in all things, all things should be regard- 
ed as non-differcnt Such coatcntian constitutes ' Parity pet 
Non-diffetetioe 

'The answer ttj the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows; — 

Sstm 24 

The above denial does not hold , because in the case of 
some (common property) the presence of certain other pro- 
parties) of the similar thing is possible, while in the case of 
others such presence Is not possible 

OHA5YA 

For instance, in the case where the one common property 
between the ‘Subject’ and the ' txsmple ’ consist* oi ' erm- 
ins after effort*, the presence of mother proprrt)— which ecnsti- 
lutes a further ' non-diffcrence ’ or ‘ similarity ' between them 
—it found possible ; while in the case of the common properly 
tnietig fli/ /fiirtgs consisting of ‘existence’, the presence of no 
other common property « found possible . which could cnnsti* 
lute a further ‘ non-diiTetence ’ among them 

The following might he urged (b) the NihiUst, who holds 
that ‘existence’ is snvaruWy concomitant with Non-eterna- 

htj’);—“Non-c{crJJ3lity would be the other properly common to 

aitthings ', the presence whereof would lie indicated hj the 
rtescnce (in them)cf the propcrlj of exislenee ” 

(A) Under this assumption, the rrojoMiion would tome 
"> be of the following form: 'All entitle* are non-eternil, 
because they base the property of £*i»l«nce and m that eaie, 
“0 'Example' would be available, apart from what is altraj) 
rocluded in the proposition (which include* ‘cii ihincs | ; and 

there can 1* no valid reasoning without an Cxanplc . nof would 

* UO.yans m hit BedXj.iWiS.. !.«>«• • dJ’mol ,nl«pr.lil.->n d thii 
„i,ieh ihe me.ninc I* •• -'The v>ne'* rmr*'»r 

(•miiiiui»iih«ri9>Mnt iirtallr (frctiee; so «%«t if t‘^r in» 

E“mpU-«treuVeti»iro»«‘«d<»IiJ.«W5*“>'fir^ pr'binJun. i*'T 

tivn^^nna f* fifryroy,5£ttJr'i'l*' tint to^eii.iiTWr 

'• ''»n known. ' 
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It be right to put up as ‘ Example ’ some thing that is alreadj 
included under the Proposition, for what is itself }et to be 
proved cannot sene as an ‘Example' (B) Then again, mas 
much as extslent things are actually found to be both elernal 
and non-eferno/, they cannot all be regarded as non eternal (on the 
ground of existence) From all this it follows that the sentence— 
‘ all things would have to be regarded as non different, because 
the property of ‘ existence ’ is present in all ” (Su 2 J) is mean 
inglcss 

(C) Lastly, when the Opponent alleges, that “because 
existence is present m all things, they should be regarded as non 
eternal ", — he admits that * Sound is non-eternal ’ , so that 
opposition to this last Proposition is not quite consistent * 

End of Section UO) 

Section (1!) 

(Sotra* 25 26 \ 

DeaUni itfitfi (19) * Porifj per Evidence ’ 

Sutra 25 

‘ Parity per Evidence ’ is based upon the presence of 
grounds for both (views) 

6MA$YA 

* If Sound IS held to be non eternal because there is present 
ground (or evidence) for its non eternality — there is present 
evidence for eternality also, in the shape of Intangibility , so *hat 
it may be regarded as eternal abo ” This being an opposition 
based upon tfte presence of txoonis for both, ‘Eternality’ and 
‘ ^on eternality, is ‘ Parity per Evidence ’ 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 

Sotra 26 

This denial has no force , because the presence of ground 
In support (of the original Proposition) is admitted 
BH^SYA 

\Vhen the Opponent alleges ‘the presence of grounds for 
both views ’ (Su 25), he cannot deny that ‘ Sound is non 
eternal ieccose there are groands for non eternality ’ If *)>** 

* TTie f u frAr iSkAne flJ# Mv? e •JV’uod** 

non-«t*nial T** *h5* »• sdonned by the Opponent in letting forth the 

Rejoinder 
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eould be denied, then it would not he true that ‘groundafnr both 
Mews are pre'^eni ’ When he speaks of ‘the presence of 
pounds for both views \ he admits that there are grounds for 
non-eternshiy and Immg teen admitted, it cannot be 
denied The denial is due to mcongwity ’ But ‘ mccngrui- 
ty applies equally (to both vi-ws* " When ive pointed out the 
incongruity consisting of the possibility of both eternstity and 
non eternality, we put forth the denial " But the ‘ incongruity* 
»Fph«s equally to your own saeiv as well as to that of the other 
party , and it cannot estahlish anyone of the two mcus* 

EnJ of Seclioa II 
StorioN (12) 

I Satra i 7 ~ 2 S J 

Oea/ing u>i(A ‘Parify per <4pprc^tfijicn’ 


SDlrn 27 

Parity per Apprehension ’ IS based upon the fact that 
wnat u pul forward IS found to exist even in the ahsente of 
cause mentioned. 

SHA$YA 

E''Cn in the absence of Me clifiruetei" o/ coming o/(rr f/fori 
^bich u mentioned as the caine (ground) of ' non*etemsIity 
this non^tefnahty ’ la found in that Sound which proceeds 
•Mm the breaking of the branches of the tree shaken by the wind 
Uhis Sound not being the Product of the Elfoit of any person], 
~and she Opposition, based upon this fact of the rmhandum 
being found to exist even in the absence of the Proteins, consti 
Mtes Parity per App tehention ’ t 

, . If you »dmiMhepfe»nce of prounOr (or Vrtlv iie«i you idmil ihe 
j '’'her vuw »Ji9 , ,f yoU Uenylb* pifctenee of the uiU 

ground!, you deoy lhoi« for >flur own view alio So thillhe fUtile fti joind- 
er thii you urge thjliific* »Uelf»-l/*iriiro 

T, 1 Jbe SoiftAMd^huneotiOBs five kindc of this Fuole Rejoinder' (J) 
ne subject exivtjng in Iheatisente at the rtotaadum which w»Se« it • 
‘fie Fallacy d ' Ceotr.drrtion .-f2) the«ub;»et .iiinns without 
« i lobant — thu biiog « cite of ^ Falfaey of lie ' l.“nloo*o ’ 13) lh« 
™iiieet etutiBg wiiViout bwh Piobant and Ptobtwdom,— when there ire both 

‘ in* taiditllicies ,— «) the Prohinduractiitmc Without the Ptobjn»-lhn 

untrue pTemiii,lheFiot<inanotiMinn initniblyconcotniurit 

Probtndom ,—(5) the ProhsM exiitmg without the I’lobindum, in 
!'’• nee«Wtr> invatitWe eoneomittnee between ibe iwo 
uidbc witiune ItBaetontoCileeximpleioflhe Futile Rejoinder btied 

“m tKhof th,ie fire 
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The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 
Sutra 28 

Inasmuch as the property in question may be due to some 
jther cause — the denial has no force at all 
BHA5YA 

When the First Party says — [Sound must be non-eternal] 
iecflnse If 15 tAe o«/co77ie of e//ori what is meant is that it is 
produced from some cause , and it is not meant to restrict the 
particular product (Sound) to one particular cause only , — so 
that if the property in question ‘ Non-eternality *, is found in 
Sound produced from some other cause — in what way does that 
militate against our view ? 

End of ^ecfion (/2) 

SecTioN (13) 

( Sutras 29-31 ] 

DecUnH with ' Porify per Non-apprehtnsion 
INTRODLCTORV BHA?YA 

[ The First Party puts forward the Proposition in the follow 
ing form ] — It is not true that even before it is uttered, Sound 
exists and (if it is not heard) it is simply that there is non 
apprehension of it — this is not true — why? — because we do 
not perceive any covering or obstruction , that is, in the case of 
such things as Water (underground' and the like, we 6nd that 
when they are existent, if there is non-apprehension of them, it Js 
due to the presence of obstruction (in the shape of the surface of 
the ground under which the water lies) , in the case of Sound, 
however, we do not find Its non-apprchension to be due to the 
presence of obstruction or any such causes of non apprehension , 
and such cause of its non-apprehension would certainly have 
been perceived (if it existed ), just as it is perceived in the case 
of Water etc , — as a matter of fact, however, no such cause is 
perceived (in the case of Sound), hence it follows that when 
Sound IS not apprehended (heard), its condition is contrary (not 

analogous) to that of the Water etc [i e while Water etc, are 

existent, Sound is non-existeta'\ ’ [And against this the Opponent 
sets up the following Futile Rejoinder]— 
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“ Inasmuch as Non-apprehension of the obsttuchon is 
also not apprehcndedr-it follows (hat this Non-appishension 
is not enistent i and this proves the contrarj' conclusion [t e 
existence of the ohstrucllon] the opposition bssed upon 
this contention is ' Parity per Non-apprehension 

" The ‘ Non-spprebcnsiob ’ of Obsttucsion etc., is not appre- 
hended and from this * non-apprelieosion of the Noft-appre- 
hensicm, ' it follows that the latter does nol mist; and tbs 
' Nori-apprehensiou being non-esisteot, what has been utijsd by 
the First Patty as the * Pfobans ’ of his reasoning is found to be 
nonenstent, ait which leads to the conclusion that Obstruction 
etc , are exisln/ And since the contrary conclusion is thus 
proved, the on|inal jiroposition--* it is riot true that even before 
It IS uttered, Sound exists, and It is simply thst there is non- 
apprehension of it ’—is not frooed 

Thus It IS found that the probans, ‘because Obstruction is rot 
apprehended is ei^uslly app^ieaWe to the Ohstnction, and to the 
Afofl-appfeAentionoi tho Obstruction ” 

This opfositioo, based upon Noo-apprehention, constitutes 
Parity pet Noa-apprehenston’ 

Tlie answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 

Sstra 30 

Since ‘Non apprehension’ i» of the nature of negation of 
apprehension,* the reason urged i* no rcoson Rt alJ 


BHASYA 

The reasoning— Tliete can be no non-spprehension of 
Obatittction, because no such Non-apprehension is apprehendea 
—18 no reasoning at all, bccmise 

c/ tfie negation of (ippreAensM>'i *• that is, faccRuse on appre en 
tioo ■ IS nothing mote than mete negation of apprehtntm. As a 
matter oE (act, what txistt forms the object of appre ’ 

and this, by reason of Its being a]‘|«herded, i* assette o e 

ewfenj; while of ‘Non-apprehension the objec « 


* It » of the iwtiire i>f ' N«*»t*«n of Appmbtoiira *- 

Plioo of Apvtsheniion’. wrtbwt W fur*** quiinan 

(E.’d»yini). 


.tfltre 'Nc- 
•Bisihtnidhi 
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Tvhich </oe3 Roi ej:j3/ , and this by reason of its being not appre- 
hended IS declared to he non existent The ‘ non-apprehension of 
the non apprehension of the obstruction’ cannot negate the 
' non-apprehension’ , operating as it does upon its own objective, 
which IS ‘Non apprehension ,it cannot negate that same 'object- 
ive — and VI hen the ‘ non apprehension of obstruction’ i» not 
negated, it becomes capable of serving as an effective Probans (for 
proving the non existence of the obstruction) ‘Obstruction’ 
can be the object of apprehension when it exists and if it exists 
there should be apprehension of it , — so that when it is not 
apprehended — there being an absence of the ‘ apprehension’ that 
would indicate the existence of its own objective — from this 
’non apprehension* (serving as the means of cognition) it is under- 
stood that the object in question (which would have been appre- 
hended if It existed) is the object of ‘ Non-apprehension i c >t 
IS noR-€xisf en( , t the resultant conclusion being that ‘the Obstruc- 
tion and such other things, which would have been the cause of 
(which could have accounted for) the non apprehension of Sound 
(before its utterance), are noft-eariafeAt ’ And the reason for tbit 
lies in the fact that what * Non apprehension ’ (as a means of 
cognition) indicates is that there is no apprehension,«this fact of 
there being non apprehension forming the subject of the said 
‘ Non apprehension ’ 

* Thif paMse* >> rsther obveure 

We bive mdopteil the c*pl»n»tn»n Riven b» the Totparia — Wh»t the 
Opponent. iQ putting forward the FVitite R</>inder doei, it to urge that 
there muit be obatruelion and the apprehentton of this obltruction, becaute 
we fail to apprehend the non-apprrhenaion of these But it la far more 
reasonable to regard the latter absenec of apprehroiion (of the non-appre- 
hension of obstruct oo) es bearang upon the obilruction and ita apprehen- 
sion, than upon Non apprehension Deesuse as the Kyesamanjeri points 
out what IS negated by a negation must be something pnifire , apprehen 
Sion proves the nntlente, and *aon apprehension the nea ejcufeare. of only 
positive entities • hence even the 'non apprehension even though of the 
• non-apprehension of obstruction can prove the ii«fi.exi<r< ere only of the 
elstTtetien and epFTtfiemions, which ore positive entities ind not of the nan 
apptthtmtan itself 

The also cKpiasns siroilafly 

I The rtfaya object, the cognition of which la brought about by 'hon- 

apprehension*, in*' "»"'*“'«'"^'*»»l9e<*fAj|tEO«/d halt brin epprr 

htnJei 
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iSofra 31 

Further, because the presence and absence of one’s several 
cognitions are clearly perceptible to every person * 

BtUSYA 

Tfitre/ore (he reosMiriQpai forward m the Fatile RejoinJer 
IS no reasoning at off ’—this has to be brought in from the 
preceding Sutra The presence and absence of the several cogni- 
tions that living beings have in the body arc clearly discernible 
by them, as is clear from such conceptions as RIy doubtful 
cognition axijia' and 'My doubtful cognition Joes not exist’, 
similarly in connection with perceptional, inferential verbal and 
rermmsceniial cognitions So that in the case in ijuestion, when 
there IS 'non apprehension of the olstruction’,—! e the non- 
sJfislenee of Its apprehension— it is clearly di'ccrmbtc by the 
person himself, and he has the conception My apprehension of 
the ob'truetion is not ptesent’, or ‘Obstruction or any such thing 
as vrould be the cause of the non-percepiion of Sound is not 
apprehended’ , from which it follows that wbat was alleged in 
29)— "inasmuch as the non apirehension of the obstruction 
t» also not apprehended it follows that this Non appreheneion 
#1*0 13 non*exiatent '—is not right 

End (/ 5ec/ion 13 
Section id 

Deatini wth (22) ‘Partly wr Non-tUrnality’ 

Sutra 32 

' If by reason of ‘ similarily ' two things he regarded as 
having analogous properties, then all things should have to 
regarded as ‘non-eternaV,— this contention constitutes 

Parity per Non-ctcrnality’ 

BHASVA 

“When the First Party says that—'Sound should be regarded 
®s non-tUrnal, by reason of its siroilariiy to the Jar, which is non 
eternal', -ht: b ecomes faced with the undesirable contingency of 
*AecortlingtoTii[^(;fy<r»ndBi»dR««d‘tt»th« Eutra would mean— it u 
I *'«*tly!ietceptible to «v«ryi>e»toa whether ecetUm coKHitien apprehends 

die EiiitetK* ot Nonciiueoee of m tbiBB * '!•'« tr»n»l«‘ion adopt* the 
imerptctatwn of ;he Vyny«wfi«;dn which i» mere lo VeepinS 'he 
l-hasya 

^ B 34 
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having to regard all things as non-eternal, by reason of their 
similarity (consisting of existence) to the Jar, which is non* 
eternal ” — This opposition based upon *non-cternality’ consti 
tutes ‘Parity per Non eternaluy ' * 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 

Suira 33 

If rejection can be based upon ’similarity*, there should 
be rejection also of the denial (set up by the Opponent), as 
there is a similarity between the dental and that which it is 
sought to deny * 

BHASYA 

The ‘Denial’ is that allegation which is fully equipped with 
the Proposition and the other Factors of Reasoning, and which, 
while representing the counter view, sets aside theofiginsUiew.t 
—and the said ‘Denial’ has this similarity to the crigina^ otto 
that both are equipped with the factors of Reasoning, Proposition 
and the rest Now, if there is to be a rejection of non-elernahlf 
(of Sound) on the ground of the 'simiUrity' (of all things) nith the 
non-eternal (Jar),— then, inasmuch as this would mean that 
‘aimilarity* leads to rejection, it would follow that there should 
be rejection of the Denial also, on the ground of its eimdarity to 
wkal IS soaght to he denieJ (i e the original view) § 

Sutra 34 

What serves as the Probans is that property which is 
definitely known to subsist in the Example, as being an in- 
fallible indicator of the Probandum , aod since such a Probans 
can be of both kinds, there can be no non-difference (among 
all things) 

• Thj» Futile Rejoiodii It deicribed •» b»*ed Upon ‘iimnarlty'. U lO* 

rtudet »l»o • rejoxidef lx*«d upon 'dittlmlUrily — ttr* 

Bodhandiht 

• The npht retdjog of the SOtr* •» thown by the NyliOiurlnhanJho. 
tbeBMf>fl thi VSrltla, the T&tparya and Badhatiddht, it 

^ The correct reading it with the retding the 

meaning would be— ’which it meinttocttabluh a counter view*. 

f The rdTiiryd remarht that theantwer contained in thit BCtro only 
putt the Opponent on the tame footing at the Fifit Party. The real tntwer 
Comet In the neatSOtri 
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bha^ya 

That property, which IS found in the 'Example’ to be an 
infallible mdicator of the Ptobandom, IS wlvat IS put forward as 
the ProJanj This ProhiM can he of hath kindsi— i e it may be 
Similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other things , 
when it IS similar, it constitutee the ‘similarity’ [among those 
things), and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes the ‘dissimilarity' 
(among those things) btow, it is only a frtcticular form of 
'similarity’ that constitutes the real 'Probans',— ind rot either 
mere ‘similarity’ without any qualiCcation, or mere dissimiUfity 
What you htvc urged (under So 32)— that, “If by reason of 
Similarity two things are to be regarded at having analogous 
properties, then all things shouM have to be regarded as non 
eteras!, and this constitutes Pamy per Non etetftality",“is based 
<»Pen mere 'simiUtity’ and mere ‘dissimilarity’ , »nJ as such 
Otnnot be right * 

[in addition to what has been said here) all that was said 

(id Su 5^1-24) in answer to Paniy per Not difference should ^ 
taken as applying with equal force to the present Futile Rejoind- 
er also 

EnJ of Section 14 


Section U5) 

[Ssiras ^ 

Dtalini mlh ( 23 ) ' Punly p" ' 

Soiro 35 

" The character of ‘ non-eteniahty ’ being etemid. it 
follows that the ' non eternal tbing ’ « itself eternal , 
based upon this contention Is * Paedf per Etemalrty . 

BHA5VA , 

•' The proposition is put forward in the form- Sound is 
non eternal', now. is this ‘ iion-clcrnality of Sound eUrMl. 
everlasting, of non eternal, evanescent ? U it is present m oun 

’^•Wh.i'canghllrVrove a »«lu.ion •• -miT evA 

•nmlsnty .„imWyco»com.t»»wUhthe ^’"’b.odum Wil* ^ 

'iimilarity'thathaibMnpntferwndVebeOpPeoee ** ” „1 tW u 

iheptov.„gc£ti,= 'non er«n.J.rr’«f ellihiW i’ tU 

nouivatuble eopcotnittoce end 

bima thing! ttet are rsUWrt and ,« ww«rf. «« «« ‘“'“I 
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at all times, then, since the propetty (non-eternality) is everlast- 
ing, the thing to which that property belongs ‘(Sound)’ must al'o 
be everlasting, so that Sound should be Eternal If, on the other 
hand, the said property (‘Non eternality ’) is not present in 
Sound at all times, — then since (at some iime or other) ‘ Non- 
eternality ' would be absent in Sound, Sound would be ‘eternal’. 

This opposition based upon * Eternality constitutes ‘Parity 
per Eternality ’ * 

BHASYA 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 

Sulra 36 

Inasmuch as the everlasting character of the ‘ non- 
eternality ' in the Subject of Denial (Sound) [is admitted by 
the Opponent], the ' non>eternality ’ of the non eternal 
thing (Sound) becomes established, so that there can be 
no basis for the Denial t 

WTien the Opponent speaks of the character of nwi-efer/ifl- 
hty being 'everlasting' in Sound, which is the object whose 
non-eternality he seeks to deny, — he admits the non tttrnaUlS 
of Sound and when this ' non-eternality of Sound ’ has been 
thus admitted, there is no room for the Denial If, on the other 
hand, he does not admit the ‘everlasting’ character of the 
* non eternality in Sound*, then for him the expression, — 

' because non-eternality in Sound is eternal’, — cannot serve as 
the Probans (of his reasoning), — aod in the absence of the 
Probans, the denial cannot be proved 

* la thii the mention «f non-etemalitr ii meeat to include all 

thoie (.peciAc reixmt that may be adduced la support of the non-ctemalitjr 
of Sound The sense of the definition of •Parity per Etetnilitjr* 1* *» 
follows— When ihe Opponent pots forwsrdcerttinethauiiive sltemitivei in 
regsrd to the properly put forwsnl by the First Party, and showa that none 
of these IS admissible, and then proceeda to urpe that the Subject cinnot, 
on that account, be accepted as hannjr that property — thia form of 
Opposirioo conititutca 'Parity per Eternality* —HedhaiidJhi (Udayana) 

t The NiSiamaHjen reads the Sutra without snd with 

rhe presence of absence of does not make any 

difTerence in the meanma But from the eaplanition provided in the 
ChSsja, the Bodhaliddhi aod the Kyijamaf jari, is the naH 

reading for . 
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In fact, what is meant by Sound beinj; ‘ non eternal ’ is that 
it Is pnJaceii and ctasei fo ensf on iernfi destroyed , and there 
wn be no question afamat this , hence there is no room for 
such question as—” does the non-^temality subsist in Sound 
all times or not?” — Why^ — ^Because' the non eternality 
0 ound consists in its being produced and ceasing to exist 
t’ii ^»ng destroyed , — it is not tight to regard ‘Sound’ as the 
^ocfainer (the receptacle) and * non eternality ‘ as the cenfoinerf , 
or such a conception would involve a eelf contradiction in 
terms Further, ‘ eternality ' and ‘non eternality ate con- 
tradictory terms (hence also the Denial cannot be maintained) , 
t >t iion eternahiy * and ‘ eternality ' — which are mutual con- 
tradictories— should belong to the same Object (Sound) is an 
'"ipossibiluy For these reasons we conclude that what has 
'«en alleged by the Opponent— that ' Non eternality being eter 
nal, Sound must be eternal "—has absolutely no sense 
£n(f 0/ Secicon 15 


Section (16) 

[SiKriis 37-38] 

Deohni i»ith (24) * Pnnfy per chorucUr t/ Effect' 

^ Saira 3)1 

Ferity per character of Effect' IS based on the diverse 
® ^teeter of the products of effort 


BHA^ya 



eternal, because it ts the oalcome of effori , now that which 
rt the outcome of effort’ w such a», not fiowni previous cxulence 
'owes into exietence, as u found to be the case with such 
Prot/aefsasthejatand the like, that which is ‘non eternal’, 
on the other hand, is such as, Aowng come into esisfence, ceases 
Such b eing the condition of things, the Opposition is 
It ‘non^l<pQ3|,;^> 01 igoQnd , then alone wn there be 

sny force m the contenlionthat iCttu (oroier istwmal. the lalteralioihculd 

* S'* as m that case alone could ibe fermer not tuhiial 'Mihout the latter 
matter of fact the relatinnol’cnntainei tiid contiintd dManotauhmt 
and Non eternally For aueh rtUliooihip belntiRi only t 

Poiititu antitiea, and Non-fCecnality ■■ purdf nrretir-*. end thu Onl 
ivnltfijr Sound, it doet not luinrt tn rf — »iy» the lV>i> jneBj arl 
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set up on the basis of ihe diverse character of the proJaeis of 
effort ‘ Coming into existence after effort * we find m the case 
of the jar, etc , and we also find the ‘manifestation’ of things 
concealed under some obstruction, by the removal of the 
obstruction [and this also IS the onfeome o/e^ort], and there is 
no special reason to show whether Sound come* into existence 
c/ter JS//or<, or there IS only mani/es/a/ion of it (after effort) 
and the Opposition set up on the basis of this fact of both these 
(production and manifestation) being equally the ‘products of 
effort 18 * Parity per Character of Effect ’ 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 
Sutra 38 

Even though there are several Kinds of Products —inas- 
much as Cm the other Kind of Product] causes of non- 
apprehension are present. Effort could not be the cause 
(of mere'manifestation’ of Sound in whose ceae (here i* 
cause of non apprehension)* 

Even thoa^h there are several kinds of Products there are 
present causes of non-apprehension whence Effort could no< le 
cause of the manifestation of Sound In a case where there i* 
maitifesialion as the outcome of effort, it is possible that there niey 
have been some cause, in the shape of obstruction, to which it* 
non apprehension (before manifestation) was due, so that when 
as a result of effort there is a removal of the obstruction, there 
comes about the flpprcAenjion of the thing which constitutes its 
'manifestation' In the case of Sound however, no such cause of 
Non apprehension 18 possible, by the removal whereof as follow 
ing from Effort, there could come about the ‘manifestation of 

• The mere t*el of Sound beia^ the outcome of Effort doet no* 

occc«>*tilr 1‘sd m she eoactoi on that it la non^etcrnal >t comaa mIO 
existence or if derttoyed for even if it were only maRt^rllad it coutd b« 
reeatilcd •* *h« o“*oome of effort 

* We have trinflated the Sutra ■! It If explained m the DhSiy* 
ref d m sH miouscr pif The tntcrrretation however if fir fetched hence 
the NjQya»M»U®rIhff read the Sutra vfith the left termaf 

and exptainf it to mean foHowa — Eien iheugh ihtrt art variti 
hinds Frodutts —EJfoTteaiinot he rtgttrdtdaithitauii (e/ thi inan\fiitat m 
<lf Seiind) et thm ts net pristnl Un Ihe tau Sound) any fame tU •<"> 

apprehension Th.f H much .impfc. 
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the Sound consisting of Its opprcAeiuion, rtom this it follows 
that Sound is proe/need, not mai^fesieJ (by Effoit)* 

End o/ SecfioR 16 


Section (17) 
fSD/ros 59-43 i 

Dealing wiih the 'Sa{pakn'~~ihe six steps of a Faille Discussion * 
INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

(Hie/irsf step consisting of the Proposition, 'Sound tniKt be 
non eternal, because it is the outcome of effort, like the Jar’], it is 
urged against this that the Ptobafts is 'inuoacUisivc , and being 
'inconclusive', it cannot prove the ‘conclusiop'— ^this represents 
the aecont/ step) [to this the First Party, offers the following 
uirong anjicer, which represents the fin'd atcpl~If my Ptobans 
Cannot prove the conclusion because it is mconciusive, then— 

SUntt 39 

the same fault lies with the denial fly the Opponenl) 
aIso~ 

That IS, the Denial alto is ‘inconclusive , it denies some 
thing, and does not deny other things , and being ‘ineonclueivc i 
It cannot prove the desired conclusion. 

Or, the Opponent having said— 'If Swind be held to lie non- 
rfernoi, there IS DO special reason why what happens to Sound, 
after Effort, IS prot/oefioii, and not mont/csfirtiofl, ’’—[be Is ")■ 

the Firal Patty with the following wrong answer]— >f Sound he 
held to be elernal, then also there is no special reason why what 


' Th« JVyays««fljflrt rnnark* Unt bi having aeteciad the 
Iity of Sound' aa the Biampls desUvnUaondar all the UeP y- 
fiijewdffi, tha author of ih* Bhafya has aecompliabed two puipows e 

Providei axurnpUs of the ItejiMoilcrs and alao aeti aside all posii ] 

‘■oniaeainsttheNyByadocttmeottbaNoiirtfrpaliO’^S**'''' 

• ■ij.tter.w-i.to.t.™ .i— «p ; 

"htntheOpponent Kt» upaPotileRejo'n'l'^l''"""*!! ^ 

„ ,h, ,™ i«a«' ■» t 

Paity also wtets the Oppofleol With a wrong sna'ier , in a d on to 

eonchinonisarruedat.andanmtiielyfuw^ed'seutiiTOis cmie ’ 

•It steps This li what the authof of the Satis ptocteoa • 

Inneat ot h,s pupiU 
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happens to Sound is 7nani/es/a/ion not proJaclton Thns special 
reasons being equally ^Tanttng in both views both are equally 
ineonc/osic’e 

Siilra 40 

The same may be said by tbe First Party in answer to all 
(Futile Rejoinders) — 

BHA5YA 

In connection with all that may be talcen as the basis of the 
Futile Rejoinders — eg Similarity and the rest — wheneier no 
special corroborative reason may be found — the contention may 
be put forward (by the First Party) that both Mews stand on the 
same footing 

Sutra 41 

{Foarih Step] With the Contravention of the Cental also 
would he the same fault as that which lies against (he 
Denial itself 

DHASYA 

It has been urged by the First I^riy that the fault of Incon 
elasioeness that had been urged (in the Second Step) as lying m 
the original Proposition lies also in the Denial (set up by the 
Opponent) But the same fault lies with this contravention of 
the Den al Thus then the First Step in this Futile Discussion 
cons sts in the propounding of the original proposition by the 
First Party— ‘Sound is non eternal because it is the outcome of 
Effort — the Second Step consists of tbe denial or negative argu 
luent set up by the Opponent Critic in the form — Snee the 
products of Effort arc of several kinds there is Pant} per Charac 
ter of Effect this is what is called the Denial — then comes 
the TAirtf S/ep— in which tbe First Party urges that the same 
fault lies with the Den al also this is what is called (m the 
Sutra) yipratisgdfia (Contravention) — ^then comes the Foarih 
Step (urged by the Opponent) — the same fault of Inconclusive- 
ness lies also w ith the Contravention of the Denial 

Sofra 42 

[Fifth Step ] — The contingency of the same fault lying 
with the Contravention of the denial is urged (by the 
Opponent) after admitting tbe presence of the fault tn his 
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own contention, —and this involves ‘Confession of the Con- 
trary Opinion’ — 

BHA9TA 

What the OpFonent has done (in the Poarth Step) is to con 
Itss that the view he had expressed in the Second Step is faulty, 
and, without freeing hta view from that defect he ha^ admitted 
Hand then has urged that the same fault of Inconclusivcness’ 
ftes also with the C«n«a\etition of the Denial in the Third 
ileP.— and on the part of the Opponent this involves a ‘Con 
fesston of the Contrary Opinion’ This is the Fi/ih Step {.ti the 
Futile Discussion] 

Sutra 43 

[Suffi Siap]— “It 1$ after having admitted what has been 
against his own view, that the first party has urged the 
Ptesence of the same fault (in the Opponents view), and 
3 S put forward reasons for the same — m so doing he has 
P MUted the presence (m his own view) cf the fault urged 
against the Opponent s view —so that the fault of Cotifessini! 
‘he Contrary opinion u equally applicable to him also 
BHA3VA 

The fault urged against the original Proposition of the Fust 
Party was that ‘there are several kinds of products uf effort’ 
iSu 37 ) and this is what, for the Fitst Party who is propounding 
reasons m support of that proposition constitutes 'SwipaisQlni 
saftd , orged against his own oieui — Low ?— Lecaute it 

irises out of his own view now what he has done (iri course of 
the present Futile Discussion) is to admit Uns fault that has been 
urged against his view, and without refuting it, he Las admitted 
snd urged the presence of the same fault in the wncds ‘the 
sime fault lies with the Denial also (Su 39 ) and be has put 
forward reasons in support of the same— in the words 'the de* 
aiil 15 inconclusive’ Thus it being a case where Ae Aos admilled 

has been urged egomsf hu tiw and or/jed fA« presence p/ the 
Lottie Jault in fA* Opponent s eieuj and has put forward reasons for 
me S(3a,e,_,},j5 t},e jiffsence in his 

View of t he fault he had urged against the Opponent s view • 

* The right reading n qCTIjl^qiSsgiWStt s» found m C 
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‘ How so ? ’ The Opponent had argued that ‘there are several 
kinds of products of Effort*, by which he meant to indicate the 
fault of inconclusiveness’ (as lying against the original proposi* 
tion) , — without refuting this the First Party has said — the same 
fault lies with the Dental ako ' , — thus he has admitted that the 
arguments m support of the original proposition are faulty, and 
then urged the same against the Denial also, by doing so be 
admits the view of the Opponent, and becomes open to the same 
charge (of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’) Just as the Oppo- 
nent having admitted the faultiness of the Denial of the First 
Party, and having urged the presence of the same fault in the 
Contravention of the Denial also has been charged (in the Ftjlh 
Step) with ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion*, — exactly m 
the same manner, the First Party also, having admitted the faulti 
ness of the affirmation of the original Proposition, and having 
urged the presence of the same fault against the Denial, becomes 
open to the same charge of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’ 
This represents the Sixth Sup in the Futile Discussion 
Among the SIX steps, the /irsf, IhirJ and Fifth steps represent 
the assertions of tbe Propounder of the Original Proposition, and 
the second, /earth and sixth represent those of the Opponent 
denying that Proposition When we come to consider the 
validity and invalidity of those assertions, we find as follows — 
(a) Since there is no difference in the meaning of the foarih and 
the sixM, they are open to the charge of needless repetition, 
for what the fourth says is that ‘with the Contravention of 
the Denial also would he the same fault as that which lieswith 
the Denial itself’ (Su 41), which means that the other party is 
subject to the same fault, — and again in the six/A we have the 
assertion that by admitting the Opponent's view the First Party 
becomes open to the sam* charge , and this also means that the 
other partv is open to the same fault , thus there is no difference 
in the meanings of these two — (6) The same charge of need 
less repetition lies also against thefAird and ft/lh steps , in the 
t^irdwhat IS alleged IS that the same fault lies with the Deniil 
w-hich admits the equality of both views and again m 
ihc fifth it IS admitted that the denial of tbe the Denial is subject 
to the same fault so that sMt fifth saj s nothing new — (c) Again 
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the /i/f/i and sixth also are mere repetitions, there being no 
difference in tihat they allege — (rf) *Ihe fiiiri/ and the /eurifi in- 
volve the ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’ — (e) In the Jirst 
and the seeonii, no apeciat reaBons have been adduced (in support 
of either view) Ihus it is found that in the Futile Discussion 
consisting of the said six steps, neither of the two views becomes 
established 

When does this Futile Discussion with the six steps, take 
place? — It takes place whenever the First Party bcRins the dis- 
cussion With the contention that the same fault lies with the 
denial also , and in this case neither of the two views becomes 
demonstrated When, however, the third step (in answer to the 
Opponent's denial which is the second step) is put forward 
by the First Parly m the form— ‘Even though there ate several 
kinds of Products, inasmuch as in the other kinds of Product 
causes of non apprehension are present, Effort could he tlie 
cause of the manifestation of Sound' (SO 38)~then the original 
View does become demonstrated, that 'What happens to Sound 
*lter Effort is that it comes into existence, and not that it 
becomes manifested' , and in this case there is no room for the 
8« steps of the Futile Discussion 


7’l‘ius ends the First Daily Lesson 0 / (Ac Fifth Adh^Sya 
of the BhSsya 



ADHYAYA V 
DAILY LESSOX II 
Section (1) 

[ Salraa I~6 ] 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

Dealing wilk the five Clinchers or Grounds of Defeat that 
bear uMn the Proposition and the Statement of the Prohans 

Under Su. 1-2 19 and 20 it has been briefly stated that — 

IS a case of Clincher when there is nnsapprchension, as also 
•when there is non>apprehension , and there is a multiplicity of 
Clinchers owing to there being several varieties of both'; the 
same has now got to be described in detail. The Clinchers are 
actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles of faults; and they 
mostly bear upon the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning, 
and they may affect the propounder of the true, as also that of 
the false, doctrine [but only so long as perfect wisdom has not 
been attained] They are divided as follows — 

Ssira 1 

(1) Violating (be\ proposition. (2) Shifting the Pro- 
position, (3) Contradicting the Proposition, (4) Renouncing 
the Proposition, (5) Shifting the the Prohans, (6) Irre- 
levancy, (7) Meaningless Jargon, (8) UnlntelligihiUty. (9) 
Incoherence. (10) Inconsequentialiiy, (11) Incompleteness. 
(12) Redundance, (13) Repetition. (14) Non-reproduction. 
(15) Incomprehension. (16) Embarrassment, (17) Evasion, 
(18) Confession of a Contrary Opinion, (19) Overlooking 
the Censurable, (20) Censuring of the non-censurable, 
(21) Inconsistency, and (22) Fallacious Prohans arc the 
Clinchers — 

B1I\$YA 

All these, divided into twenty-two kinds, are defined one by 
one, m the following S utras.* 

• The»e twenty Clincberehave b-eo grouped under ie»en headi. 
each ot which i» dealt » ith in the lercn lernom of thii Daily Ltston 
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Satra 2 

^hen the property of the ‘counter.instance’ (owed by 
e pponent) is admitted by one to be present in the ex- 
ample c.ied by himse’f.-it is a case of (1) ‘Violating the 
"oposilion . 


HHASTA 

The Opposition having been setup on the basis of a certain 
property which is contrary to the rmbanilum,— iPthe Fifei Party 
admits that that contrary prorerty, winch belongs to the Counier- 
mstance cited by the Opponent, is present in the Example cited 
y imself, he violates his original Projosition , hence this be- 
comes a case of 'Violating the Propvmon farampfe— ITie 

Proposition having been put forward m the form— ‘Sound must 
a non-ctcinal, because tt IS perceptible by the senses, like the 
. ’ Oprofiont says — ^“But we find that Community, which 

IS elernof, « also perceptible by tbe senses, and why cannot 
cund also be the same ? ’’—Being met with this Opj-osition, the 
irst Party may say— ‘if Comtnunitv. which is yeiceptibie by the 
senses, u eternal, the Jar also may be eteinaP , and in this the 
”'r« Pairy attributes ‘eternality’ to the Paample that he had 
cited in Support of hii proposition ; and m eu doing he violates 
hi* entire thesis up to the ‘Final Conclusion’ , and violating his 
entire thesis, be 18 said to violate his Proposuiou,— since the 
Thesis rests in the Proposition* 

SCfru J 

The subject of tbe (original) Proposition having been 
denied, if the First Party finda n diversity in the properties 
(of the Example and the Counter-instance], and puts it for- 
ward with a view to establish the former Proposition ,->-this 
is (2) ‘Shifting the Proposifiort’, 


• The BoiSjiiiiiJH lenwrli* that the SOWm deietibet Itind* of 
'Violitins ihe Propojilion’— the fiftt ii detctibtd bi the very n»me 'Viftlsl- 
wiplhePropotition'.andanolberbyHierewofrheSQln. The eitmpU of 

tUe formerVitid would bettutc»»e«h«»,oufi«,diftB th»i he cannot bring 
forwetd Mgvrnentsto »uit*inhupoiiUoo.ttwFir»i Pirty entirely tutretj- 
de« h»» poinl -'All riRl''. ^ *•'» “t* mj powt; m egi aon nirnl.’ 

\th»l 1» eited in the CW;>e Sethe encnpleottlK lecond kind. 
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BHA$YA 

The 'sahjeci of ike on(,inal Proposition is — ^‘Sound is non 
eternal, because It is perceptible by the Senses, like the Jar', 
this Proposition having been propounded (by the First Party), 
%vhich consists in shoiTing, by means of a counter instance, that 
the Probans (of the original Proposition) IS not truly concomitant 
(with the Probandum), — ^'Community, which is perceptible by 
the senses, being eternal *, — and ike sabieet of the original Pro 
posihon ieini <Aiis f/e/iierf, the First Party finds a ‘dioersily in the 
properties of Example and the Coanler-tnstanee’, — i e , he finds 
that while both (Jar and Community) have a certain property, 
being pereeplihle iy the senses, tn common, there are others m 
which they differ , e g , Community is perceptible by the senses 
and ai/ preoading, while the Jar is perceptible by the senses and 
not-all pervading . and perceiving this diversity of properties he 
puts it forward with a new to establish bis former Proposition,— 
how?— (in this way]— ‘Just as the Jar is nol-aU pervading, so is 
Sound also prrvacfmg, and hence like the Jar it should be 

non-eternal also' , —now here the former Proposition was 'Sound 
18 non^eternal’, and ‘Sound is not^all pervading’ is a totally 
different Proposition, — this is thus an instance of ‘Shifting the 
Proposition’ 

"In what wa) does this become a Groand pf Defeat, a 
Clincher?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, one Proposition does not prove 
another Proposition , what prove a Proposition are the Probans 
and the Example , hence the puttingforward (as proof) of what 
cannot prove the Proposition is entirely Futile , and being futile 
It becomes a 'Ground of Defeat’,* 

Sutra 4 

When there ia contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans, it is (3) 'Contradiction of the Proposition’ 

• Though when the Firit Party put* forward the fact of Sound being 

floWK-perrodi"/, ttie idea »n h,» mmd la that, after haring brought **>»• 
home to the other patty, he would add that ai a qualifying elauae to hi* 
original premia^— •“ ‘he form ’because Sound, vhtli hnnx t>ol^tl 
pervading, i* perceptible by the ara«e« (it muat be non^etemal)’,— yet untJ 
he actually doe* to. hia poailion la dearly aubject to the aaid Clincher" 
Tdtparya 
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bha$ta 

The Proposition IS stated m the form — 'Substance irust be 
Something different from Quality', and the Statement of the 
Ptobans IS in the form — ^'tiecattse no objects ate ever perceived, 
«CEpt Colour etc.' —and there » a contradiction (conflict} 
wtvrccn these, Proposmon and Statement of the Probans — 
How? — If Substance IS something different from Quality, tlien 
It IS not possible that nothing except Colour etc should be 
perceived , — while if nothing except Colour etc , IS petceited, 
u IS not possible that Suttftaacc should be something 
different from Quality , thus flierc la a conflict between the two 
Statements— (a) 'Substance must he different from Quality and 
(b) Nothing except Colour etc is perceived’ , i e , the two are 
mutually Nugatory, and are impossible * 

^Otro 5 

The oH^lnal thesis bavJn| been opposed, if what was 
formerly affirmed happens to be retracted,— it is (4) ’Re- 
nouncing the Proposition'. 

BHASYA 

The original thesis having been put forward ici the form, 
Sound IS non-eternal because It ta perceptible by the senses,' 
the other party says— ‘'Community is perceptible by the senses 
and 18 yet etemil, and similarly Sound also, which is per- 
ceptible by the senses, may be eternal” and the original 
thesis being thus opposed, if the First Party happens, to say — 
‘^\ 1 lo says that Sound IS wn-ffemoff' This retraction of whit 
had been afErmed in the Propoaition is what is called ‘Reooune- 
ing the Ptoposit ion* * 

• ThefleJAWJJinvmaiVsthwiJ'vtoBttadieiienUtvneo th« Tnipo. 
imon’and the •Sttummlof dw Prol>*"»‘hi»he«i mtolioncd only by way 
et iHutiralien , •» • nwtle* of *»«> ibne l» contndiciion of !),« ProtNSiiuon 
whenever thsieiianylnconiitlcneybtlweenioy two {i<tor»otibefr»«,ft,nj^ 
tad alio whin the Piopoiitwn I» bwonmlrM wnh a WelUietrtt ia<d f»n 

• The E»oddhiL«Si»‘*n Db*»BwVlHiha»ob;<cledtolhii Clincher of 

'RtnouocmR‘h« rropoiiiioo’. on the enwnd thii the p,tit f.ny h»v,nj 
meeneluHTtneii of hJ, 

*"» !“«***» ’arouBd of de/eit*. The 

vwnaiOie pction find, ,h„ 

uoIeM he rm'"'’*'* ^'* *''*^“*'*" *'*•*'•** ^ f**d »»* she yalltcy of 
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original substance subsisting in them*' , and this thus becomes 
a case of ‘Shifting the Probans’, 

[The reason why tme is a ‘ground for defeat’, is as follows] 
— The second (qualified) probans having been put forward, if the 
patty mentions an Example iQ corroboration of wliat is stated 
in the Probans, then that momfeitej thiiti, which is cited 
as Example' (which, as example, cannot be included in the 
Proposition) ceases to be the emanation from a single origin, 
because, by its very nature (of Example) it must be the 
emanation from some other origin ,* — on the other 
hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans not having its truth 
corroborated by a suitable Example, cannot prove that desired 
conclusion , so that the Probans turning out to be futile, the 
ground of defeat' remains in force 

Bnd of Seciion (1) 

Section (2) 

(Sfl/rers 7 — 10 ] 

Dealing With iht /oar Chnehefs (5) entf (9) 

toiUttl m the non apprthenston of what is nsstled for the feStfei 
P'lrpcitt 

Satra 7 

The puffing forivard of statements beannf no connectica 
with the purpose in liand constitutes (6) ‘Irrelevancy’ 
BHA5VA 

The thesis and counter thesis having been set up in the 
manner desenhej above, the ‘purpose in hand being the prqvmg 
of the Ptchandum by o proper Probans— the First Party might 
make the following statement —‘That Sound is eternal is proved 
hy the Hela, hccaase tt is inlangibU' (having said so far be 
finds that his Proban is not valid, hence lie goes on] — ‘the term 
hsla IS a verbal noun derived froro the root Ai and affix <nn, a 
term IS either a Noun or a or a Preparifion, ui Indeclinable 

• The ptopositioa i» in IH* torn*— '»11 rnwifeited thingi are etc if 
theesaiopU isnoUneludcd m ibis '»ll .then vine »t predicated of the ‘sir 
Will not be true of the Example, »f*f>e Example is also included in it, then 
no Example can be possible , 

N B 35 
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Particle ; — the Noan is that word which has its form qualified by 
the fact of the thing denoted by It having a distinct action, — the 
Verb IS either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active 
agencies, or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active 
agent, of a certain action qualified by a definite time and 
number,* or (c) that which is simply expressed by the root and 
IS qualified by a particular time, — the Indeclmables are those 
that, in actual usage, have no denotation apart from what (S 
expressed by the Noun or the Verb, — the Prepositions are used 
as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted by the Verb' , 
—and so forth, [all which has nothing to do with the proving 
of his Proposition] , and this constitutes ‘Irrelevancy’. 

Sdtra 8 

That which is like the mere repeating of the letters of 
alphabet is (7) ‘Meaningless Jargon’ 

DHA$YA 

E 6 , 'Sound is eternal, because ka-co pa are /a-ia f»* 
da-daa*, t dike ;Aa-6Aa'Sa*gA<*TlAa-</Ao»j’ such statements »te 
absolutely meaningless Since the mere letters of the alphabet 
can have no denotation, they cannot express anything; hence 
It IS the mere letters that are repeated in a certain order I 
Sarro 9 

If the assertion made is such that, though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
Second Party, it is a case of (8) *Un-inte1)igibi)ity’'— 

BHA5YA 

If the assertion is made and is not understood by the audi- 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three limes — a®"* 
this happens when the assertion consists of words with doohle 
meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordinary 

• The Tight mdjng in »it M»». f> 

I The right feaditig Is supplied by B «t»d D-^ Wl 
f y,o such srvun’cnt IS found In sctusl uitge The TStparya pom** 
out that have sn exsmple of this when the Drinks pul* fofwnfJ hn 
srsutnrot. for the convmeina of >n Arya, In his oun VernicuUr, whfm 
conveys no ides lathe Utter, who isicnoriBt of the Drsvidisn loogoe, sna 
for whom the words of thst Ungusge nre only so many letter sounds 
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usage, or when the words are uttered too hurriedly and so 
forth .—tins constitutes ‘UnintcIIigibility' , since the man makes 
use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to 
cover the weakness of his reasonings,— this constitutes a 'Ground 
of Defeat’. 

Sofro fO 

In a case where, there being no connectioh between the 
expressions following one another, they are found to afford 
no connected meaning, it is a case of <9) 'Incoherence'. 

DHA5TA 

In a case where, cither among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and connec* 
tion,— and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, — since 
there IS no meaning obtained from the words or sentences taken 
collectively, n IS a case ot ‘Incoherence’ Bg (a) ‘Ten pnme 
^nates, six cakes' (where there 1$ no connection between the 
two sentences), <i) 'Cup— goatskin— flesh — lump— deer skin* — 
of the Virgin— to be drunk — her father— devoid of character’ t 
WTiere the words have no connection among themselves 

End qf Section (2) 

Suction (3) 
t5Krai II~I3] 

Dealing initk the ilO),(JI) and (/2) Clincfitfi— which con- 
sist in the wrong presentment of one’s cose 
Sutra II 

When the factors of reasoning are stated in the reversed 
order, it is a esse of ( 1 0 ) ‘ loconsequenliality' 

BHA§YA 

Among the several Faetors of Keasomog, Proposition and the 
test thcie IS a definite natural order, in which they are stated,— 
•which IS based “po** nature of what is expressed by each of 
them and when a statement is made in which this natural order 
IS rev’ersed,— It becomes a case of that ‘Ground of Defeat’, which 

4 c^d B and D read trVpIi 

f C»r>d Dread SlilRRlTst, 
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18 called Inconsequentiality’ which means that what is ex 
pressed by the several Factors is not found to form a connected 
whole 

Sstra 12 

That which is wanting in any one of the Factors of 
Reasoning is (I) the ‘Incomplete* — 

BHA5VA 

hen the Statement IS wanting in any one of the Factors 
of Reasoning— Proposition and the rest— it is a case of the 
Ground of Defeat called ‘Incompleteness’ for in the absence 
of a complete statement of the reasoning, the desired conclusion 
cannot be established 

Sutra 13 

That which contains superfluous Probans’ and ‘Ex- 
ample’ IS the (12) Redundant’ 

SHASYA 

One alone being sufBcient for the purpose in view, (when 
more than one Probans or Examples are put forward!, one or the 
other must be superfluous This, however, is to be regarded 
as a ‘Ground of Defeat’ only when there is a restriction (placed 
upon the speaker, id regard to stating only "hat is actually 
necessary for his proposition) 

End of Sedion (5) 

Section (4) 

[Sotras 14-15] 

Sstra 14 

Dealing with the Clincher (13) Repetition 

The re statement of Words and Ideas constitutes ‘Re 
petition’ — except in the case of Reproduction 
miA^YA 

Except in the ease of RtprodaeUan^ (a) ‘Repetition’ of Mords 
and (51 Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘grounds of defeat ) , e g 
(a) ‘Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal here we have ‘repetition 
ol woTin> .■wuLfy/^inrt.ix. onn.e/^W., XntftniUjnn. ts. liable to 
destruction , here wc have the ‘ repetition of the Idea ’ (of Sound 
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being not everlasting) In the case of Reproduction’ it is not 
Repetition’ (a Ground of Defeat) , because in that case the re. 
statement serves an additional purpose, when for instance, 'the 
re statement of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement 
of the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion' (Su 1 1.39) 
Sufra 15 

The actual statement by means of directly expressive 
words of what is already implied — 

BHA5YA 

IS Repetition* — this term coming in from the preceding Sutra 

pTampIe [of this second kind of Repetition) — Having as 
serted that 'Sound is non eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced’, if the man goes on to add ‘only that which 
does not have the character of being produced can b* eternal, 
which words are expressive of the idea that is already got by 
implication’ — this should be regarded as ‘Repetition’, heeauae 
words ate used only for the purpose of conveying a meaning, and 
when this has already been done by implication [the actual using 
of words to the same etfect is superfluous] 

End of Section (4) 

Sfctiok (5) 

rs«<«T» i6-m 

Dealing xeiih the ioaf Cltncherz — {14 ,U5) (.16) and (17)— 
dencie incDintoiiithty tvilh (he right method of Answer 
5i>ti*d 76 

If the First Forty fails to re slate what has been stated 
(by the Second pBily) three tunes, nnd duly understood by 
the audience it is a case of ( 14) 'Non reproduction’. 
mrtSYA 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly understood 
by the audience, and it has been stated by the Opfonent three 

times— if the First Party fails to re state It, It e ‘Ground of 

• The Nyaia«ucimbancih 3 the Talpana and 'u M» D males 
part cf the Sana 15 itself batthisis not in keepinC with the 

Hhasya 
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Snira 22 

When one party urges a ‘Clincher’ when there is no 
‘Clincher’ (incurred by the other party), — it is a caseof(20) 
‘Censuring the Un*censurable’ 

bhAsya 

It IS only when the man has a wrong conception of the true 
character of the ‘Clincher’ that he can urge“‘you are defeated’ 
— agamst the other Party, who m fact, has nof rendered him- 
self subject to a ‘Clincher , ’ and in doing so, since he would be 
censuring one who does not deserve to be censured, he should be 
regarded as ‘defeated’ * 

Sstra 23 

Having taken up one standpoint, if the party carries on 
the discussion without restriction.—it is a case of (21) 
‘Inconsistency' — 

BHASVA 

Having afErmed a certain character in regard to a thingi 
if the partj carries on further discussion withoat restriction-- 
I « , even contrary to the view taken up before— it should be 
regarded as a case of ‘Inconsistenc>' Eg ‘An entity never 
renounces Itself, — there can be no distinction in what exists— 
that which is non existent can never come into existence,— no 
nonexistent thing is ever produced’, having taken up this 
standpoint, the goes on to establish this thesis in the 

following manner — ‘All that is manifested must be regarded as 
emanating from a single origin, because there is a common sub- 
stratum running through all emanations — and in the case of the 
Earthen Cup and such thing< it is found that they have the sub- 
stratum of Clay running through them all, and are the emana- 
tions from a single origin — and all manifested things arc found 

• This n not th* same »s ‘Cmbarassment ss in this httet the msn 

docs not know whst to siy in answer while in Cetisotinp the l'n-censur«* 
ble he says somethinp ss the enffeer which it not an sns«er it alt It » 
for this reason that this ‘Clincher includes ill Fytilf Strjeinderi The 
diHerCnce between this and 'IiIIscknis rrobinS lies m this that the 
TallJCius Trobant’ when pointed out, tends to the 'defeat' of the propoun 
der of the arpun)tnt,''*hile ‘Cenaurini; the t.n cen urable' is urped sceini* 
the pefaon who is anavetinR in arcumenl — Tatfnrj^ 
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to have Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion running through them all, — 
and from seeing the subsmence o£ this common substratum jn 
these — Pleasure, Pam, and Delusion, — we conclude that the 
tvliole of this Universe must be the emanation from a 
single origin' * — When he has said this he is met (by the 
I-ogtcian) with the'following question — ^“How is jt to be deter 
ramd that a certain thing is the origin, and another the emana 
hon ’ ’ — Thus questioned, SunWio answers — ‘That which itself 
remains constant while one character of It ceases to exist and 
another comes into e^stence is the ongin and the character 
that ceases to exist and comes into existence is the emflnohon.’t 

Now here we find that tlie Sankhya has earned on discus* 
Sion without any restriction, without regard to the view taken 
up by him before, in fact even contrarj to the opinion accepted 
before For the opioion accepted by h}m at tie evtset rvas— 
the non existent can never come into exi«t«>oce— the existent 
cannot cease to exist’ , and it is a well-known {set that unless 
there 18 cessation of existence’ of what has been evufenf, or 
coming into existence’ of what has been non existeni, there can 
be no disappearance or appearance , e 8 when, the Clay remsinmg 
constant, its own character, ii* the sliape of the Cap, come« tiito 
existence, it is said to appear, and when it has ceased to exist, :t 
IS said to dtseppeor , — all this should not be possible (according 
to the Slnkhya standpoint) even in connection with the character 
of the Clay Having all this urged against himself, if the Sankhya 
comes to admit that whit » cxis/ent docs cease to exist, and what 
IS non exirfenf does come info existence, — then he becomes 
subject to the'Ciincher of ‘jneonsistenvy ’ , while if be does not 
admit the said facts, his thesis fails lo be established § 

• The tight reedine i* HXuihK as found in D 

t The belt reading cf th» peiUEie 1 * found in the Tiiparsn and D— 

Ill the e»»e of the Jer, the CT*v. i> the gonuint 
factor, white the rtri"’e •’’•f’** ‘’^**’* ihe 

I Uithoul the »aid faeb "o d,»Uiwti«n >* iMtiiMc between Ongin' 

and Emiiwtion . ,nd enthnut thia iliatinttioo. the onp.n.l Prepoi.iien of 
lheS.inl.hT. c.n have no ncimuR 
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(22) The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also, (are Clinchers) 
as they hav^ been already described 
BHASYA 

The ‘Fallacious Probans* also arc ‘Grounds of Defeat 
Qaestion — ‘Is it on account of the presence of some other 
character that the Fallacious Probans comes to be regarded as 
Clinchers — just in the same way as the ‘Instnimcnts of Cogni 
tion come to be regarded as Objects of Cognition * ? ” 

In answer to this the Ssira says— os they haoeleendes 
enbeJ , te, it is in the character of the ‘Fallacious Probans 
Itself that they become ‘Grounds of Defeat* (Clinchers) also 

Thus have the Instruments of Right Cognition and other 
categories been duly mentioned, defined and examined 

The Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Ak|ap2da the chief of exponents,— of that Vatsyaysna has pro 
pounded the Commentary 

Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana 


FINIS 
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Absurdity ( atflRtnra^ ), 73 

Activity (srif^ 12 , 42.403 
Activity and absence o! laaxc 
(srTTiTRi^ffr^;^) 367 

Action, Vehicle ot ), 

36 

Adnstartha ( ). 30 

Admission sought ( 

^ ). 381 

Air ( ^ ), 38 

AkaSa ( stPBnr ), 38 

Aka^a all pervading 
Wlfil'^ 1 , 482 

AkaSa non pervading («T*rat 
482 

AkaSa, properties of (WWW 
Wti ), 483 

Allpetvaiiveneas 483 

Analogy 16 , 17.28 

Analogy baaed on Resemblance 
( ). 173 

Annoyance 45 

Analog), non different 
p4S14J^M ) 1^ 

Analogy, non perfect {«Tmwn 
•WW ), 172 

Annihilation ), 12 

Antithesis (WWW ), 195 

Antithesis before esistence 
(arwrJtrrftt ), 201 

Aniithesis no (amwTWTrr J, 
200 

Antithesis. \*lid (wwiaisfiflpifl), 
199 


Apavarga (ultimate good), 46 

Appearance, non, of cognitton 
(3Wl:iNhl }, 41 

Apprehension ( 3^1 ), 

41 . 339 

Apprehension, destiuction of 
wrong and true knowledge 
(fttrjhld^qfVstni ). 492 

Apprehension, evanescent 
(2^ 3c'tRI'T4ffr^), 379 
Apprehension negation of 

213,527 

Apprehension, no quality of 
mind (fttr^jcrWi^ sww), S 7 
Argument, failure of ( TOSft. 

). 215 

Ascertainment (swrpt) 76 
ArthafWtf), 39 

Assertion of a reliable person 

) 29 

Atom beyond Diad (WI^T^rl 
wfii ) 431 

Atom beyond sense (wrfr 
IS4 

Atomi eternal (W^td’quq.), 
214 

Atom, no product ( ^ofnp<Trit 

484 

Atom without parts ((wntw^ 

SI 

Audition, organ of (»Fh tnril), 
326 

Aversion (gu ), 3^ 
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B 

Birth ( 3n=JT^ ), 12 

BodyC^lfirt), 36 

Body composed of earth 
rcf[i\ 287 

( 5Tfr? ), 289 

Body everlasting (srnprf^), 403 
Body formation through niate- 
nal substance (^aNi^«ic4 
?lfr»rtT ), 395 

Body like eternality of dart 
colour of atom ( 

404 

Body, nature of 

286 

Body through non-pefception 
( ar^gTl T ^ 4 t (fV*-'4 ), 400 

Body through persistence 

!lfnw ). 394 

Bodythrh Destiny ( trrewen- 
CTfr t w r ) 393 

Buddhi(ffe), 42 

Buddhi, DestfuctioiJ of, 
from another apprehension 
U 1S6 

Buddhi, a Quality of Soul 
( siitnumH r^}, 351, 355. 
Buddhi, Trarscicnce of ( 3'*'^* 
ftcTax), 337 

Being born again 1, 44 

C 

Casuistry (HTWPT K!W),*,S3.97 

Casuistry figurative ( 

S?- ). 97.101 

Casuistry generalising 
^), 97,99 


Casuistry verbal ( ). 97 

Categories ( 3 

Cause, original as enlarged 
modification { ), 

228 

Cause and. pcodiiction actually 
perceived ( ), 
429 

Cessation ( ), 12 

Censuring uncensurable(^3^f- 
), 552 

Character, cognition of (♦iwM- 
), 57 

Character, ascertainment of 
{amra\nr»i), 76 

Chance-theory (9'i*f^e'J),42S 
Character, real ( *4^ ). 73 

Clinchers (Pluc^tfM), 4,83,105 
Conclusion, final ( ftn*T®T ) 61 

Cogitation ( ^ 

Cognition (smw, 9 T^), 34,41 
Cognition, Analogical (T'WT’T* 
), 72 

Cognition, non appearance of 

( X 

Cognition, simultaneous 

Cognition, cessation of (5^* 

), 339 

Cognition forming soul (9i4- 

wnrst ), 141 

Cognition, instrument of 

uiniuit ), 1 18 

Cognition, right instrument to 
magical phenomena ( *17^1 
n*4« i^'^i + 1 q •jjl 1 4) , 4S9 
Cognition, object of (77^). 3 
CogntttoTi non simultaneous 
(sTTSfTdrmro), 141,390 
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Cognition composite t H'* w(- 
), 148 

Cognition, net of ti\o diverse 
processes •shv i»^) 

177 


Cognition of presence un- 
marte/l ).200 

Cognition inexplicable ^^*R5f 
), 353 

Cognition, restriction of (*r*l- 

^%fgTwra it ), ny 

Cognition perceptible (JTWgir 
), 147 

Cognition, means of (snrioi 
^>3^ ). 195 


Cognition by antithesis (swn?. 

srmT«» ), 195 

Cognition, transcient charac* 
ter of ( ), 332 

Colour 39 

Colour apparent to baking 
C ), 355 

Colour and other qualities in 
Bodp(5rfft*T}r3?^), 3S4 
Community eternal 

1, 205 

Composite sesefal m plat'® 
( sigirflRRFtnJti^ ), 308 


Composite wholes, nature of 
Concatenation, innate 

■*64 

Conception ). 2 

Conclusion final 70 

Conclusion definite (sr?70l- 


Concomittanee 


iniariable 

411 


Condemnation, sense of (^TTT- 
^). 80, 455 

Consciousness different from 
Pualities of body ( il/liyui 
), 388 

Consciousness no Quality of 
Body ( ), 
38 3 

Consciousness pervading over 
body ( TTnt^rfriO ). 3S7 
Constancy ( Pti'-jcw ) 239 

Components and Composites 
stealing with (Sl^^nTW^- 
), 472 

Composite, absence of 
MW ), 473 

Confessing contrary opinion 
( ), 551 

Conffguraiion ( >, 249 

Connection, specification 

Contact, taking place ( 

). 303 

Contact, particular f^Vr- 
). 360 

Contact painful (thinn^flT 
sqtrsf }, 361 

Contraction ), 184 

Contradictory { Rt-ii ), 86,83 
Conviction ), 53 

Conviction, certainty of HJpf- 
vr^J, 109 

Conviction, philosophical 
( }, 59 

Contraction, self ( ), 
144 

Counter Conception JrfttTtr ), 

so 
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Cutaneous (w? ), 37 

Contrary { fWrtTT ), 67 

D 

Deduction ), 195 

Defect (fn ), 12,43,^9 

Defects in three groups (^rt- 
410 

Defined, well ( 1, 17 
Demolition (4 h»<w ) 163 

Dental, invalid (afrlUVJinftTntl), 
19ft 

Denial, no 123 

Deprecatory description (Op^,) 
188 

Descriptions, narratue (jn 
^ ). 188 
Desire 34 

Desire and aversion to cogm 
sant beings 

366 

Destiny, cause of body forma 
tion ), 397 

Discussion ( ) 4,80 

Discussion, futile six steps (*17 
535 

Disputation (ire>T ), 4,83 

Distinguishing { ), 53 
Dissimifarity ( ), 64, 104 
Di>ersity-all ), 433 

Diversity, cognition of ( 

«T^ }, 109 

Doubt ( ), 3, 52 

Doubt from action ( ♦hmi'A'si 

4?TU ), _ 332 

Doubt, defined (slsiUtflW), 167 
Doubt, possibiJity of ( atnil* 

Bnbnw). Ill 


Doctrine ( f^T-^FcT ), _ 59 

Doctrine, common (rPtsRT 

PHTTSST ), 59 

Doctrine, hypothetical ( 
rm ), 59 

Doctrine, peculiar 

fH4.M ), ^59 

Doctrine on implication 
4.1ui/«dU»d ), 59 

Dristariha (t^ ), 30 

E 

Earth (T^), 38 

Earthly and aqueous substance 
perceived ( irpNi^P^f^rsT 
323 

Effort ), 34 

Embarrassment (»Tt9 ), 550 

Entities produced out of oega* 
tionsfWPftrtrf^i ), 417 

Erroneous ( ), 19 

Eternal cause undeniable 

427 

Evanescence i>on*eternat (wft 
njtsr), 427 

Evasion ( ), 550 

Example ), 3,57 

Example, effective reason 

). 514 

F 

Falsit> { ), 184 

Fallacious, probans (Jtft* 
»>WTWT^, ), 554 

Fire ( ), 38 

Flux, perpetual ( 

344 

Freedom, absolute ( »IW*S 
finf^ ), 46 
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Fruition ), 44 

Fruition, impossible ), 

445 

Fruit not imruediate ( 

444 

Fruition, non existant ( 

<S*J, 446 

Fruitlcssness of man’s actions 

421 

G 

Gestation 52 

Ga&tatory { ), 57 

Gold'Charactet non absent. 

), 233 

God, cause of universe 
TITPlSl), 420 

Ground, preaeni and tindeni 
ablc(RiWt?4f^«ra ), S15 

H 

Holding, posaibility of ( wiw* 
), 551 

I 

Idea of has been done, and to 
be done ( ), 
171 

Idea, both ways of (tHTHgainm- 

Illusion, different 

Illusion noilsi <1''“' < J 

X 

Illusion, worse, evil 


Illustrative description (*TTf>Rl ), 


183 

Incoherence (sT'IJd^H.), 547 
Incomplete ( 543 
Incompiehcnsion (srJTftrj^ 

105. 550 

Incongruity, absence of in- 
colour ( ^sntTJTT^ ), 389 

Inconsistancy ), SS2 

Inciting ( ), 43 


Incanialiun, trustworthiness of 
(*i^Tn^^nr7wr»dt^), 19I 

Inconclusive ( ), 86 

Inconscqucntiality ( snjTfR^- 
Bl), 547 

Inconstancy original («?•«* 
Prm ), 23S 

Indecision ( star^f^rWnt ), 80 

Indication ( ferl ), 34 

Individuality, specific (Q®f. 

^intW ) 249 

Individual { ). 249 

Inference (wgairt), 16, 25 

Inference, factors of (WJtlPIT 

tmr ), 3 

Inference, no right conception 
(3(g«W iaiflrv4H). 163 
Instance, strength of ( e<jrei«*i- 
^). 69 

Imunctions, prescribing 

183 

Instance, familiar ), 65 

Instance, corroborative (5^ 
Cr4>, 61 

Intangibility ( WTTfitd ), 21 4 

Intellection )• 41 

Investigator, trained (irfw* ), 
57 
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Irrelevancy {w'jWrJt), 545 I>onging, due to jnticipjtion 
IrcapicityCS^’Jrn^ ). 404 284 


J 

Judgmentvwaseiing ), S3 

Mpa(3fri). ^ «3 

Jargon, meaningless 

546 

K 

Kalatita ( ). *6 

Killing receptacle oi effects 
(«n*ftU*r^vT ), 260 

Knowledge true 467 

Knowledge, true develcpmem 
of ( ). 444 

Knowledge, true guarding of 
( ), 500 


L 


Letters, co alescent ). 

. 

Letters, curtailment of \ 

240 

Letters, diminution of 
*fl^ ). 

Letters increase of 

240 

Letters eternal {a»inr?jesTl.),234 

Letters, modification of 

fanfiW^ ), „ 

Letters eurr"”"* 


Letters, commg of properties 

( sjonyJTTriTTrtf’t ), ^0 

Umitatirptn 


M 

Magnet ( ). 
Misancrehension ( )» 

1C5 

Magnitude, concealment of, 4l 
Manas (*n«W-tT5T J. ^ 4l 
Matter, open to doubt 
»T?ni ), 384 

Wind ( 4T51 ). 32 

Mmd. treating of {*?^^frVTJ 
390 

Mistimed ( TTTPfrH ), 86 

Mind contact with sense, ini* 
possible (srflf ).35S 
Mind in bodj (*4sir5*ft <inr 

Mmd m incvement ( wisjrrwt* 

), 359 

Modification unequal 

230 

Modification impossible 
letters If^^TTWrrrf^ >. 23^ 

Modification larger andamallcr 

), 22S 

Motion ), 35 8 

M<itioQ,non eternal 

2U 

Motive ( ttdTW ), 3,56 

Movement, apprclicnsion 
fechnE (rttmctn'^nir^) 

Multiplicity (a^rd). 


N 

IJeutralised ( SjqT'I’TJI ), 


46 
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Nitniua 425 

Nunaya ), 76 

Non apprehension to mind 

(arSCTRtsjR), 340 

Non diflercnce ), 217 

Non ctcrnahty of non eternal 
(0t?RqrrT% ), S32 

Non perception ), 

347 

Non perception due to non* 

raiuifcstation 

), 290 

No perception— no proof of 
non existence 

tg ), 294 

Non reproduction ), 

V 549 

Notion, analogous to notion of 
Diversity (wstrRtfittTR ), $42 
Notion, wrong ( ), 12 
Number, absolute Limitation of 
( ), 442 

Nature ( angottiT ), 58 

0 - 

Objeett, certain extremely 
powerful f aiUftil'niwJUH,), 
496 

Objects, cognition of, in dreams 
(^eurRuqifWiH J. 490 
Objects, corporeal with shape 
{Wftrfrr^ ), 484 

Obstructions 163 

Objects, many (f«nTtruT5*f*l),3t4 
Obstruction, existence of 

(attarr^Wsd^ ), 211 

Obstruction, nwarprebension 

pf ( eTSTpnjwrafttr ) 212 

N D 36 


Odour (rpS ), 39 

Olfactory ( UM ), 37 

Olfaction, organ of (uM), 326 
Ot ^rcss ion svitli frailty (unRT 
>, 452 

Organ, auditory [aBl), 37 
Organ, Visual refuted 
DnWifottfl, 262 

Organ as prepondenng 

), * 326 

Overlooking the censurable 
(afiwwftrlj 3tiifq^s^),557 
Operation (mt<h , atstRHR ), 42 
Optoion, Diversity of ( 

). 109 

P 

Tainlim.}, 12,34,45 

Pam engrossed in Birth and 
body (5T3Ttfqftf5 Wk), 451 
Pam, nature of (J "S'rtlStT}, 449 
Parity per epprehensien (ti. 

g rwgn t tt ). 525 

Parity pet continued question 
(jmtmn ). 513 

Parity, per character of effect 
533 

Parity, per counter instance 
(SfireeRT > 511 

Parity, perdoubt ), sI6 

Parity, per nan eternality (St 
), 531 

Paniy4»er evidence (^uultiHn 
S 524 

Parity per Dissimilarity 

503 

Parity, per Neutralisation (STS 

t«»«nT ), 517 
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Parity, per Non-apprchension 
526 

parity, per Non-eternality 
( ), 529 

Parity, per Non generation 
{aT^%TTr), 515 

Parity, per Non probativeness 
( siggMH ), 519 

Parity, per presumption ( wj(- 
), 54 

Parity, per Non dl^ference 
^ («n^'5rtW*T ), 522 

Parity, per simplicity 

504 

Parity per Augmentation 
), 503 

Parity per «uhtraction ( 

fm ), 503 

Parity per Uncertainty («f^- 
), 503 

Parity per Certainty ( 

^ ), 503 

Parity per Shuffling ), 

503 


Parity per Probandum (tTTKj. 
trw ), 503 

Parity per ConTcrgence (mfjl 

m ). 503 

Parity pc' convergence 

( snirf^^ ). 503 

Parity per Vacillation 

). 503 

Parity per Eternality 

Parents cause of.^^ y form 
' 395 

Perception ^6, 118 


Perception, cause of 

). 141 

Perception, examination of 

( ), 139 

Perception in contact with 
Soul and Body ( «r*i*i«iir 
139 

Perception, indistinct (wrtlW- 
Hguii^ ), 387 

Perception-inferential cogni 
tion ( ), 145 

Perception impossible 

gnw Htnus"! ), 170 

Perception, like, per of fire cir- 

* 39:’ 


Presumption, invalidity it> 
(wfqvtnnmwtnt), 199 
Perception, same as Inference 

Perception of space and time 


etc 

>r7T% ), 140 

Phalaf'S^), 54 

Philosophy ( o-aiRi'»>xuI ), 58 

Pleasure (g^), 34 

Pleasure during intervals 
( ), 457 

Possibility of differentiation 
( ), 432 

Prakaranamsa ), 86 

Pxaman (tffr’f ), 16 

Framan, Denial of 

^31^^ ). 125 

Praman, examination of (JWl”! 

), 117 

Praman, preliminary survey of 

(Hiini«3y«TH), 15 
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Prameya 123 

Prapti (combination ) (nrfe ), 
^ 160 
Prayoj9n(>r^RinH.). 65 

Pravritti (Sfft 42 

Pretyabhava ), 44 

PtetniSEs untrue (^T^tlRT 
163 

Presumption undecisive (tw. 

3 n#l% ), • S2I 
Presence cognitions of percep- 
tible ( wnrrvrra??^^srn), 529 
Presumption untrue (tffUTtrrf- 
5itine«m), 197 

Presumption same as Inference 
( ^ 5 *n*rpn'rtrr?T>ra ), 195 

Ptobandum ( ) 63 

Probana fallacious (|tYTWt?r ), 

$6 

Probatia different 

’BTWI5 ), 165 

Probana, statement of 

), 61 
Pfobans unknonn (WtnfVi^Y ), 

91 

Probandum proved by piobans 
), 520 

Production, cause o{,perce»sed 

( 3urnn^fiTOT'i^f«T ), 347 

Production of entities, not 
uitboiit cause 

Production no—- out of thing 


desttoied(^>^f« ). -fW 

Proof— presence of (3^ ), ^3 

Proposition (aididf )■ 70 

Proposition, contradiction of 

(aaafP’ttn). 542 


Purravat (the Inference) (7#- 
25,26 

Purpose, enunciation of {infu 

vnwtR®!^}, 1 

R 

Reaffirmttion (S'tHtl ), 61,69,510 
Keaaoatng ( ), 61 

Reasoning, defects of, due to 

10 + 

Reasoning, factors of (fttn. 

4;cn^W«'=n ), 61,125 

Reason, fallacious ),+ 

Reasoning involving self con- 
tradictions ('blsrraTtritn ), 

+13 

Reasoning, unconventional 
(?i*?nfqtptiTOT*rttrTttniJ, 1 82 
Reasoning, prehininaries of 
37 

Reasoniog unsound (ttirptR ), 
143 

Reason, validity of (<r<r?Y«r. 

rRiVs ), 214 

Restating word ( Tre^TmriTr- 
). 190 

Rebirth ), 44, 413 

Rebirth possible, tool being 
eternal ( 

I. 414 

Recognition as unvalui reason 
335 

Recognition, rise of ), 

377 

Recognition of things ( 
WMfJtiiUrtf,), 33^ 
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RecoUectioa proceeding from 
contact aSmini 

), 357 

Recollection unrestricted to 
), 359 

Recollection not simultaneous 
362 

Recollecting persons retaining 
a body ), 

358 

Recrudescence, no ( 

), 463 

Redundancy 548 

Reiteration 187 

Regress in^nitc, not right 
), 485 

Reiteration irith purpose 

), 189 

Reiteration, same as repetition 
), 190 

Release possible ( STT^ ), 463 
Release, denial of. not right 
), 461 

Release final ( annrd ), 46, 454 
Release, final, on contingency 
(stt'li’intni ), 497 

Remembrance, the quality of 
soul ), ^2 69 

Rejoinder, futile ). 

4, 83,502 

Rejoinder, Denial of 

sr^tT ), 512 

Relationship. presence of 
( ), 178 

Renouncing the proposition 
). 

Repetition (5’t^.S’t^), 


Resemblance 163 

Ronembrance and its objects 
268 

Restriction due to preponder- 
ance ( 328 
Results occurring to man are 
acts done by ethers («^- 
jrmm ), 372 

Results adduced by elimioatioa 
firmly ‘eslabbshed ( h'ffT- 
I g-r ritf ), 374 

Restatement ( 70 
Result, fulfilment of, app earing 
immediately 

), ' 444 

Right cognition, means ‘ of 

3 

S 

Siddhama ) 86 

Savyabhichara (Wt n^raiT j, 8 6 
Samaa\ itodnsta (sii«i'^oli4), 
25, 27 

Sacoanyachala ), 97 

Scripture (?It^ ), I84 

Scripture, medical ( 

HrermR.), * 191 

Self contradiction ( eiTisn'-^ ), 
440 

Sense-organ ), 17 

Sense organ, cfFcient and dull 
478 

Sense perception 13 

Sciisc'«rgani apprehension cf 
( 202 
Sense-organ and its character 

291 
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Sensc.or^an one ot loany 
( ■ 207 

Sense organ cutaneous { 

), 310 

Sense organ, objcctsof, fiTcfold 
314 

Sense-organs, objects of 

Similarity (^^), 104 

Sense organ as rudimentary 
substance ) 

- 318 

Sense-perceptiOn untenable 

( jVUH ). 137 

Sesliavat laCetetice 

25.26 

Shifting the Probans ). 

544 

Shifting the proposition (of^- 
S4l 

Signification, absurd ( STH’Jjtld. 

ssmJ ), 97 

Similarity between things de- 
nied and to denied (sift. 
), 

Sou! ( WIWT ), 32 

Soul, a variation ( 

Soul, distinct from Body 1 5 hr- 
257 

Soul, diHerent from mmd 
( ^TSiTJfr jTsjratlfWt* ), 273 

Soul, distinct from sense organ 

( ). 257 

Soul endowed with character of 
cognition (8nwn 

Soul, eternal f h 276 


Soul, instTiimeqta^ccgnition 
(grg BjwBttTjtrwm ), 273 

Soul and substance unlihe {?^^- 
TOr**ijp>rar«j4), 330 

Soul, something eternal (?ir5tT^>. 

260 

Sound )i 39 

Sound, cessation of, non per- 
ceptive { ), 
221 

Sound, audition of, eternal 
). 222 

Sound, destruction of non-valid 

), 239 

Sound-cxiswtice , m space 
), 215 

Sound modification 

otW ), 22+ 

Sound, non apprehension of 

), 210 

Sound series (H*nT»n3*n«T- 
), 207 

Sound, 'substraction of, entaiigi- 

We(W?»»'S^>. 223.225 

Speech ( ^1* ), 41 

Subject, Enmiciation of ( atf»r 
), 1 
Subjects ( stfiraM ), 65 

Substance, diversity of 

). 230 

Substance material ("ifrnfiT), 38 
Sunyavada ( ), 417 

Symbols restricted 

434 

T 

Tarka (cogitation) ), 73 

Taste (??T>, 39 
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Tautalogy ), 184 

Terras synonymous (wNr), 
41 

Texts, classification of 
^ ). 188 

Texts as descriptions 

), 188 

Text as injunctions 
^ ). 188 

lextsas reiterations (ftviro. 
^ ). 188 

Theory ), * 3 

Theory unnersal ( *rt^5tr^TOR- 
}, 247 

Theory, all evanescent 

), 426 

Theism ( t«^rTT^T^T ), 421 

Thesis ( T^T^rT^rrftJT? ) 80 

Thing ( ), 32 

Thiop, all, eternal 
Things, all, diverse ( ), 

433 

Things having the same anti 
thesis { ), 4i| 
Things modified unrevertable 
), 231 

Things apprehended by sight 
and Touch {^SUTFrasmtT 
252 

Things without parts ( 

rm), 442 

Things individual, momentary 
( ) 345 

Things produced by perception 
(g?TVJrnr' i<iH. ) 4lS 

Things seicral making entity 
( iT¥»TraPl«lf^ ), 434 


Things, real entities 

f^ar), 437 

Time, nature of ( ), 

Time, three points of (sailed ), 
118 

Time unconceivable { «nV/ 
167 

Touch ( W* ), 39 

Traditions ( ), 197 

Transfonnation of Qualities 
( •niuiWUUTT'dWlgjWrW ), 348 
Truth demonstrated ), 

41.76 

Traoseguraiion, absence of 
). 483 

U 

Uncertainty in results ( 

Onm ), 39 6 

Undesirability (srftinihdt4r>J ), 
73 

Unintelligibility )■ 

. 546 

Universal Theory 

247 

Universal, cause of comprehen 
sive cognition ( 

StntTJaTH ), 250 

Unknown X *i 1'*!^ « ), 36 

Upacharachala ( ) 97 

Urging (ii'iti'i ), 43 

V 

\akchala (\erbal casuistry) 
( U | i<j a ), 97 

\ alcdictory ( ), 188 

\aTiations ( ), 279 
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Vasciilition ( X 
89,518 

Yduclc ( ), 36 

View(?ira), _ 88 

Violating the propositioii 

54 j 

Viruddha({^^;), 86 

Visiialt’a^:), 37 

Vitanda 1, 85 

Void Thecitj («^g?*rrTt), 435 

W 

Water (MW-). 38 

Words 16.17.29,177,241 
Word, tVie adrwtanha 

30 

Word-colour 242 

Wcrd.confiRuration of ( t? yg T- 

242 

Wota<ompounding (4rm»T:),242 
Word-cofltradiiion ( wnnj; ), 
242 

Wofd-Dnstartha ( rctA, ), 30 
Word, applied to past and 
1 * future 418 


AVord external, denied ( 

486 

Words, enlargement of 
. ), 242 

Words eternal and non-eternal 
( ), 205 

•Word giving ( ), 242 

Wordigrouping ), 242 

Words, Non-eteinality of 
fe^etr), 201 

Word-rumber { flinUcnr), 242 
W'ord-possession ( ), 
242 

Word-procreation 

242 

Word, result of chance 

424 

Words and their potencies 

tSBWfic.).' 2« 

Word, trnstttortVmess of 

<44Wmm^), 191 

Words universal (?l'^Pl<<rai),2+2 
Words unrestricted (tns^R^- 
^*41^), 244 

Wringhug ( fV^eTT ), 4, 85 
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Vascillation ( ), 

89. 5lg 

\ehicle («T«^ ) 3g 

Vjcjt(R^), ^ gg 

Violating the proposition 

1, 5^^ 

Viruddha(f^^ }, 86 

Visual («i^), 37 

Vfticda { gj 

Voidlheorj (?T^p*nn), 435 

W 

Water (sfW (. jg 

Words ), 16,17.29.177^^1 
Word, the adristartha ). 

, 30 

Wotdcolour(^), 242 
Word configuration of ( 

), 242 

Wofd^oni pounding (hWTff ),242 
Word coniradition (srr^tt 
242 

Word Dtt*ta«ha (TCT^ 33 

Word, applied to ^*4^ 

• future (WciWtsrmt ), 4ig 


Word external, denied ( <IT^rpT. 

) 486 

Words, enlargement of (Sts';* 
. ), 242 

Words eternal and non eternal 

20s 

‘Word giving {7T»^*TFT ), 242 

Word grouping ( ), 242 
H<jr<fe,fVan c(eena!<{yc/i^^- 
fsittrat), 201 

Word number ( ), 242 
Word possession ( ), 
242 

Word procreation (4I?^rgsr«r ), 
242 

Word, result of chance (44 t 7 
424 

Words and their potencies 
), 2+1 
Word trustworthiness of 
( strfwtmvq?!.), 191 

Words universal (TK^lfttrtraT), 242 
Words unrestricted ( S t «-4W ? 

4«4i*iat 244 

Wrangling ( fWr ), 4.55 



